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iJkTS  PRBtmBRT  OF  TBS  OBOLOOIOAL  lOCIBTT. 
Mt  dear   MuRCHISONr^ 

I  HAVE  great  pleasure  in  dedicating  this  volume  to 
you,  as  it  contains  the  results  of  some  of  our  joint  labours 
in  the  field,  in  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Piedmont — results  which 
had  not  yet  been  communicated  to  the  public  through  any 
other  channel. 

When  we  quitted  England  together  for  a  tour  on  the  con- 
tinent, in  May,  1828,  the  first  sketch  only  of  my  '  Principles  of 
Geology '  was  finished.  Since  that  time  you  have  watched  the 
progress  of  the  work  with  friendly  interest,  and,  as  President 
of  the  Geological  Society,  have  twice  expressed  in  your  Anni- 
versary Addresses,  your  participation  in  many  of  my  views, 
which  were  warmly  controverted  by  others.  The  eulogy 
which  you  have  lately  pronounced  from  the  chair,  on  the  last 
part  of  my  work,  (whether  I  attribute  your  approval  to  the 
exercise  of  an  unbiassed  judgment  or  to  the  partiality  of  a 
friend,)  could  not  fail  to  be  most  gratifying  to  my  feelings, 
and  I  trust  that  you  will  long  enjoy  health  and  energy  to 
continue  to  promote  with  enthusiasm  the  advancement  of  your 
favourite  science. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Murchison, 

Yours,  &c.  &c 

Charles  Lyell. 


PREFACE. 


The  original  MS.  of  the  'Principles^  Geology' 
was  delivered  to  the  publisher  at  the  ^fee  of  the 
year  ]827>  when  it  was  proposed  thatm  should 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  year  followingttm  two 
volumes  octavo.  Since  that  time  many  (^sH|i^ve 
concurred  to  delay  the  completion  of  the  work^and, 
in  some  degree,  to  modify  the  original  plan.  In  May, 
1828,  when  the  preliminary  chapters  on  the  History 
of  Geology,  and  some  others  which  follow  them  in 
the  first  volume,  were  nearly  finished,  I  became 
anxious  to  visit  several  parts  of  the  continent,  in 
order  to  acquire  more  information  concerning  the 
tertiary  formations.  Accordingly,  I  set  out  in  May, 
1828,  in  company  with  Mr.  Murchison,  on  a  tour 
through  France  and  the  north  of  Italy,  where  we  exa- 
mined together  many  districts  which  are  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  body  of  this  work.  We  visited 
Auvergne,  Velay,  Cantal,  and  the  Vivarais,  and 
afterwards  the  environs  of  Aix,  in  Provence,  and 
then  passed  by  the  Maritime  Alps  to  Savona,  thence 
crossing  to  Piedmont  by  the  Valley  of  the  Bormida. 

At  Turin  we  found  Signer  Bonelli  engaged  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  large  collection  of  tertiary  shells 
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obtained  chiefly  from  the  Italian  strata;  and  as  I  had 
already  conceived  the  idea  of  classing  the  different 
tertiary  groups^  by  reference  to  the  proportional 
number  of  recent  species  found  fossil  in  each,  I  was 
at  pains  to  learn  what  number  Signor  Bonelli  had 
identified  with  living  species^  and  the  degree  of 
precision  with  which  such  identifications  could  be 
made.  With  a  view  of  illustrating  this  point,  he 
showed  us  suites  of  shells  common  to  the  Sub- 
apennino  beds  and  to  the  Mediterranean,  pointing 
out  that  in  some  instances  not  only  the  ordinary  type 
of  the  species,  but  even  the  different  varieties  had 
their  counterparts  both  in  the  fossil  and  recent  series. 
The  same  naturalist  informed  us  that  the  fossil  shells 
of  the  hill  of  the  Superga,  at  Turin,  differed  as  a 
group  from  those  of  Parma  and  other  localities  of 
the  Subapennine  beds  of  northern  Italy;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  characteristic  shells  of  the 
Superga  agreed  with  the  species  found  at  Bordeaux 
and  other  parts  of  the  South  of  France, 

I  was  the  more  struck  with  this  remarki  as  Mr,  Mur- 
chison  and  myself  had  already  inferred  that  the  highly- 
inclined  strata  of  the  Valley  of  the  Bormida,  which 
agree  with  those  of  the  Superga^  were  older  than 
the  more  horizontal  Subapennine  marls,  by  which  the 
plains  of  the  Tanaro  and  the  Po  are  skirted. 

When  we  had  explored  some  parts  of  the  Vicentin 
t6gether»  Mr.  Murchison  re^crossed  the  Alps^  while  I 
directed  my  course  to  the  south  of  Italy,  first  staying 
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at  Panna,  where  I  studied,  in  the  cabinets  of  Signer 
Guidottii  a  beautiful  collection  of  Italian  tertiary 
shells,  consisting  of  more  than  1000  species,  many 
of  which  had  been  identified  with  living  testacea*. 
Signor  Guidotti  had  not  examined  his  fossils  with 
reference  to  their  bearing  on  geological  questions, 
but  computed,  on  a  loose  estimate,  that  there  were 
about  30  per  cent,  of  living  species  in  the  Subapennine 
beds.  I  then  visited  Florence,  Sienna,  and  Rome, 
and  the  results  of  my  inquiries  respecting  the  ter* 
tiary  strata  of  those  territories  will  be  found  partly  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  and  partly  in  the  catalogues 
given  in  Appendix  II. 

On  my  arrival  at  Naples  I  became  acquainted  with 
Signor  0.  G.  Costa,  who  had  examined  the  fossil 
shells  of  Otranto  and  Calabria,  and  had  collected 
many  recent  testacea  from  the  seas  surrounding  the 
Calabrian  coasts.  His  comparison  of  the  fossil  and 
living  species  had  led  him  to  a  very  different  result 
in  regard  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  from  that 
to  which  Signers  Guidotti  and  Bonelli  had  arrived  in 
regard  to  the  north,  for  he  was  of  opinion  that  few  of 
the  tertiary  shells  were  of  extinct  species.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  view,  he  showed  me  a  suite  of  fossil 
shelb  from  the  territory  of  Otranto,  in  which  nearly 
all  the  species  were  recent. 

In  October,  1828,  I  examined  Ischia,  and  obtained 
from  the  strata  of  that  island  the  fossil  shells  named 
in  Appendix  II.,  p.  67.    They  were  all,  with  two  or 
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three  exceptions^  recognized  by  Signor  Costa  as 
species  now  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean,  a  circum- 
stance which  greatly  astonished  me,  as  I  procured 
some  of  them  at  the  height  of  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  (Vol.  iii.  p.  126). 

Early  in  November,  1828,  I  crossed  from  Naples  to 
Messina,  and  immediately  afterwards  examined  Etna, 
and  collected  on  the  flanks  of  that  mountain,  near 
Trezza,  the  fossil  shells  alluded  to  in  the  third  volume 
(p.  79,  and  Appendix  II.,  p.  53).  The  occurrence  of 
shells  in  this  locality  was  not  unknown  to  the  natu- 
ralists of  Catania,  but  having  been  recognized  by 
them  as  recent  species,  they  were  supposed  to  have 
been  carried  up  from  the  sea-shore  to  fertilize  the 
soil,  and  therefore  disregarded.  Their  position  is 
well  known  to  many  of  the  peasants  of  the  country,  by 
whom  the  fossils  are  called  *  roba  di  diluvio.' 

In  the  course  of  my  tour  I  had  been  frequently  led 
to  reflect  on  the  precept  of  Descartes,  *  that  a  philo- 
sopher should  once  in  his  life  doubt  every  thing  he 
had  been  taught;'  but  I  still  retained  so  much  faith 
in  my  early  geological  creed  as  to  feel  the  most  lively 
surprise,  on  visiting  Sortino,  Pentalica,  Syracuse,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Val  di  Noto,  at  beholding  a  lime- 
stone of  enormous  thickness  filled  with  recent  shells, 
or  sometimes  with  the  mere  casts  of  shells,  resting  on 
marl  in  which  shells  of  Mediterranean  species  were 
imbedded  in  a  high  state  of  preservation.  All  idea 
of  attaching  a  high  antiquity  to  a  regularly  stratified 
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limestone,  in  which  the  casts  and  impressions  of  shells 
alone  were  discernible,  vanished  at  once  from  my 
mind.  At  the  same  time,  I  was  struck  with  the  iden« 
tity  of  the  associated  igneous  rocks  of  the  Val  di  Noto 
with  well  known  varieties  of  ^  trap '  in  Scotland  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  varieties,  which  I  had  also 
seen  entering  largely  into  the  structure  of  Etna.  I 
occasionally  amused  myself  with  speculating  on  the 
different  rate  of  progress  which  Geology  might  have 
made^  had  it  been  first  cultivated  with  success  at 
Catania,  where  the  phenomena  above  alluded  to,  and 
the  great  elevation  of  the  modern  tertiary  beds  in 
the  Val  di  Noto,  and  the  changes  produced  in  the 
historical  era  by  the  Calabrian  earthquakes,  would 
have  been  familiarly  known. 

From  Cape  Passaro  I  passed  on  by  Spaccafomo  and 
Licata  to  Girgenti,  where  I  abandoned  my  design  of  ex- 
ploring the  western  part  of  Sicily,  that  I  might  return 
again  to  the  Val  di  Noto  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Etna,  and  verify  the  discoveries  which  I  had  made. 
With  this  view  I  travelled  by  Caltanisetta,  Piazza, 
Caltagirone,  Vizzini,  Militello,  Palagonia,  Lago  Naftia, 
and  Radusa,  to  Castrogiovanni,  and  from  thence  to 
Palermo,  at  which  last  place  I  procured  the  shells 
named  in  Appendix  II.  p.  55.  The  sections  on  this 
new  route  confirmed  me  in  my  first  opinions  respecting 
the  Val  di  Noto,  as  will  appear  by  the  6th,  8th,  and 
9th  chapters  of  the  third  Volume. 

When  I  again  reached  Naples,  in  January,  1829, 1 
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found  that  Signer  O.  G.  Costa  had  examined  the  ter* 
tiary  fossils  which  I  had  sent  to  him  from  different 
parts  of  Sicily,  and  declared  them  to  be  for  the  most 
part  of  recent  species.  I  then  bent  my  course  home* 
ward,  seeing  at  Genoa,  Professor  Viviani  and  Dr.  Sasso, 
the  last  of  whom  put  into  my  hands  his  memoirs  on 
the  strata  of  Albenga  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  166),  in  which  I 
found,  that,  according  to  his  list  of  shells,  the  tertiary 
formations  at  the  foot  of  the  maritime  Alps  contained 
about  50  per  cent  of  recent  species. 

I  next  re»visited  Turin^  and  communicated  to  Signer 
Bonelli  the  result  of  my  inquiries  respecting  the  ter-* 
tiary  beds  of  the  south  of  Italy,  and  of  Sicily,  upon 
which  he  kindly  offered  to  review  his  fossils,  some 
of  which  had  been  obtained  from  those  countries,  and 
to  compare  them  with  the  Subapennine  shells  of 
northern  Italy.  He  also  promised  to  draw  up  imme- 
diately a  list  of  the  shells  characteristic  of  "the  green- 
sand  of  the  Superga,  and  common  to  that  locality  and 
Bordeaux,  that  I  might  publish  it  at  the  end  of  my 
second  volume;  but  the  death  of  this  amiable  and 
zealous  naturalist  soon  afterwards  deprived  me  of  the 
benefit  of  his  assistance. 

I  had  now  fully  decided  on  attempting  to  establish 
four  sub-divisions  of  the  great  tertiary  epoch,  the 
same  which  are  fully  illustrated  in  the  present  work. 
I  considered  the  basin  of  Paris  and  London  to  be  the 
type  of  the  first  division;  the  beds  of  the  Superga,  of 
the  second ;  the  Subapennine  strata  of  northern  Italy, 
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of  the  third ;  and  Ischia  and  the  Val  di  Noto,  of  the 
fourth.  I  was  also  convinced  that  I  had  seen  proofs, 
during  my  tour  in  Auvergne,  Tuscany  and  Sicily,  of 
volcanic  rocks  contemporaneous  with  the  sedimentary 
strata  of  three  of  the  above  periods. 

On  my  return  to  Paris,  in  February,  1829, 1  com- 
municated to  M.  Desnoyers  some  of  the  new  views  to 
which  my  examination  of  Sicily  had  led  me,  and  my 
intention  to  attempt  a  classification  of  the  different 
tertiary  formations  in  chronological  order,  by  reference 
to  the  comparative  proportion  of  living  species  of 
shells  found  fossil  in  each*  He  informed  me,  that 
during  my  tour  he  had  been  employed  in  printing  the 
first  part  of  his  memoir,  not  yet  published,  *  on  the 
Tertiary  Formations  more  recent  than  the  Paris  basin,' 
in  which  he  had  insisted  on  the  doctrine  ^of  the  suc- 
cession of  tertiary  formations  of  diflferent  ages.'  At 
the  end  of  the  first  part  of  his  memoir,  which  was 
published  before  I  left  Paris  *,  he  annexed  a  note  on 
the  accordance  of  many  of  my  views  with  his  own, 
and  my  intention  of  arranging  the  tertiary  formations 
chronologically^  according  to  the  relative  number  of 
fossils  in  each  gproup,  which  were  identifiable  with 
species  now  living. 

At  the  same  time  I  learned  from  M.  Desnoyers, 
that  M.  Deshayes  had,  by  the  mere  inspection  of  the 
fossil  shells  in  his  extensive  museum,  convinced  him- 
self that  the  different  tertiary  formations   might  be 

^  AuL  des  8d.  VhA^  tome  zii.  p.  214. 
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arranged  in  a  chronological  series.  I  accordingly  lost 
no  time  in  seeing  M.  Deshayes,  who  explained  to  me 
the  data  on  which  he  considered  that  the  three  ter- 
tiary periods  mentioned  in  the  Tables,  Appendix  L^ 
might  be  established.  I  at  once  perceived  that  the 
fossils  obtained  by  me  in  my  tour  would  form  but  an 
inconsiderable  contribution  to  so  great  a  body  of 
zoological  evidence  as  M.  Deshayes  had  already  in 
his  possession.  I  therefore  requested  him  to  examine 
my  shells  when  they  arrived  from  Italy,  and  expressed 
my  great  desire  to  obtain  his  co-operation  in  my  work, 
in  which,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  succeed. 

The  preparation  of  my  first  volume  had  now  been 
suspended  for  nine  months,  and  was  not  resumed  until 
my  return  to  London  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
1829.  Before  the  whole  was  printed  another  summer 
arrived,  and  I  again  took  the  field  to  examine  ^  the 
Crag,'  on  the  coasts  of  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 
The  first  volume  appeared  at  length  in  January,  1830, 
after  which  I  applied  myself  to  perfect  what  I  had 
written  on  *the  changes  in  the  organic  world,'  a 
subject  which  merely  occupied  four  or  five  chapters 
in  my  original  sketch,  but  which  was  now  expanded 
into  a  small  treatise.  Before  this  part  was  completed 
another  summer  overtook  me,  and  I  then  set  out  on 
a  geological  expedition  to  the  south  of  France,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  Catalonia. 

On  my  return   to   Paris,   in  September^   1830,   I 
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Studied  for  six  weeks  ia  the  museum  of  M.  Deshaycs, 
examining  his  collection  of  fossil  and  recent  shells, 
and  profiting  by  his  instructions  in  conchology.  As 
he  had  not  yet  published  any  of  the  general  results 
deducible  from  his  valuable  collection,  I  requested 
him  to  furnish  me  with  lists  of  those  species  of  shells 
which  were  common  to  two  or  more  tertiary  periods, 
as  also  the  names  of  those  known  to  occur  both  in 
some  tertiary  strata  and  in  a  living  state.  This  he 
engaged  to  do,  and  we  agreed  that  the  information 
should  be  communicated  in  a  tabular  form.  After 
several  modifications  of  the  plan  first  proposed  for  the 
Tables,  we  finally  agreed  upon  the  manner  in  which 
they  should  be  constructed,  and  the  execution  was 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  M.  Deshayes,  in  whose 
name  they  were  to  appear  in  my  second  volume. 

The  tables  were  sent  to  me  in  the  course  of  the 
following  spring  (1831),  and  additions  and  corrections 
several  months  later.  They  contained  not  only  the 
information  which  I  had  expected,  but  much  more,  for 
the  names  of  several  hundred  species  were  added,  as 
being  common  to  two  or  more  formations  of  the  same 
period^  whereas  it  was  originally  proposed  to  insert 
those  only  which  were  known  to  be  common  to  two  or 
more  distinct  periods.  Thus,  for  example,  more  than 
50  shells  are  now  included  in  the  tables,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  common  to  the  tertiary  strata 
both  of  the  London  and  Paris  basins,  although  they 
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only  occur  in  the  Eocene  period  to  which  the  strata 
of  those  basins  belong.  The  names  thus  added  will 
increase  the  value  of  the  tables,  and  give  a  more  com- 
plete view  of  the  point  to  which  fossil  conchology  has 
now  reached ;  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  tables  of  shells  cannot  be  perfected  on  this  plan, 
as  the  science  advances  from  year  to  year,  without 
soon  outgrowing  the  space  which  could  reasonably  be 
allotted  to  fossil  conchology  in  a  work  on  geology,  for 
they  would  soon  embrace  the  names  of  the  greater 
number  of  known  shells,  nearly  all  of  these  being 
common  to  different  groups  of  strata  of  the   Mme 

4 

period.  Some  of  the  catalogues  which  I  have  given 
in  Appendix  IL,  of  fossil  shells  from  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  some  other  localities, 
may  illustrate  this  remark,  as  they  lead  us  to  antici- 
pate that,  at  no  distant  time,  we  may  find  a  large  pro- 
portion of  all  the  Recent  species  in  a  fossil  state. 

In  treatises  on  fossil  conchology,  such  as  I  trust 
M.  Deshayes  will  soon  publish,  we  cannot  have  too 
complete  a  catalogue  of  all  the  species  which  have 
been  found  fossil  in  every  locality,  together  with  their 

« 

synonyms;  but  in  geological  works  we  can  only  illus- 
trate the  more  important  theoretical  points  by  cata- 
logues of  those  shells  which  are  either  characteristic 
of  particular  periods,  as  being  exclusively  confined  to 
them,  or  which  show  the  connexion  of  two  periods, 
by  being  common  to  each.      For  this  purpose  we 
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must  select  certain  normal  groups  which  do  not 
approximate  too  closely  to  each  other,  and  enumerate 
by  name  the  species  common  to  more  than  one  of 
these.  ThuS|  for  example,  we  might  omit  in  our 
tables  the  Newer  Pliocene  formations  altogether,  and 
enumerate  the  shells  common  to  the  Recent  and  Older 
Pliocene  beds. 

I  have  arranged  the  tertiary  formations  in  four 
groups^  as  I  had  determined  to  do  before  I  was 
acquainted  with  M .  Deshayes ;  and  in  his  tables  he 
has  referred  the  shells  to  three  periods,  according  to 
which  he  had  classed  them  before  he  had  any  commu- 
nication with  Yne.  No  confusion,  however,  will  arise 
from  this  want  of  .conformity  between  the  tables  and 
my  classification^  since  I  have  named  two  of  my 
periods  (the  Newer  and  Older  Pliocene)  as  subdivisions 
of  one  of  his ;  and  by  reference  to  the  Synoptical 
Table,  at  p.  61,  the  reader  will  see  which  localities 
mentioned  in  M.  Deshayes's  Tables  belong  to  the 
Newer  and  which  to  the  Older  Pliocene  period. 

In  the  summer  of  1831  I  made  a  geological 
excursion  to  the  volcanic  district  of  the  Eifel,  and  on 
my  return  I  determined  to  extend  my  work  to  three 
volumes,  the  second  of  which  appeared  in  January, 
1832.  The  last  volume  has  been  delayed  till  now  by 
many  interruptions,  among  which  I  may  mention  a 
tour,  in  the  summer  of  1832,  up  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  when  I  examined  the  loess  (vol.  iii.  p.  151), 

Vol.  III.  c 
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and  a  visit,  on  my  way  home  through  Switzerland^  to 
the  Valorsine,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  verify- 
ing the  observations  of  M.  Necker  on  the  granite 
veins  and  altered  stratified  rocks  of  that  district.  I 
may  also  mention  the  time  occupied  in  the  correction 
of  the  second  edition  of  the  first  and  second  volumes, 
and  the  delivery  of  a  course  of  Lectures  in  May  and 
June,  1832,  at  King's  College,  London,  on  which 
occasion  I  had  an  opportunity  of  communicating  to 
the  scientific  world  a  great  part  of  the  views  now 
explained  in  my  last  volume. 

London^  Aprils  1838. 
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Frontispiece.  View  of  the  volcanos  around  Olot,  in  Catalonia. 
See  p.  186.  This  view  is  taken  from  a  sketch  by  the  author ; 
an  attempt  is  made  to  represent  by  colours  the  different  geo-> 
logical  formations  of  which  the  country  is  composed.  The  blue 
line  of  mountains  in  the  distance  are  the  Pyrenees,  which  are  to 
the  north  of  the  spectator,  and  consist  of  primary  and  ancient 
secondary  rocks.  In  front  of  these  are  the  secondary  for- 
mations^ described  in  chap,  xiv.^  coloured  purplish-grey  of 
different  tints,  to  express  different  distances.  The  flank  of 
the  hill,  in  the  foreground,  called  Costa  di  Pujou,  is  com- 
posed partly  of  secondary  rocks,  which  are  seen  to  the  left  of 
a  small  bridle-road,  and  partly  of  volcanic,  the  red  colour 
expressing  lava  and  scoriae. 

Several  very  perfect  volcanic  cones,  chiefly  composed  of  red 
scoriae^  and  having  craters  on  their  summits,  are  seen  in  the 
immediate  neighbdUrhood  of  Olot,  coloured  red.  The  level 
plain  on  which  that  town  stands  has  clearly  been  produced  by 
the  flowing  down  of  many  lava-streams  from  those  hills  into 
the  bottom  of  a  valley,  probably  once  of  considerable  depth, 
like  those  of  the  surrounding  country,  but  which  has  been  in  a 
great  measure  filled  up  by  lava. 

The  reader  should  be  informed,  that  in  many  impressions  of 
this  plate  Montsacopa  is  mis-spelt  '  Montescopa,^  and  Mount 
Garrinada  is  mis-spelt '  Gradenada.' 

Plate  I.  The  shells  represented  in  this  plate  have  been 
selected  by  M.  Deshayesas  characteristic  of  the  Pliocene  period 
of  the  Tables,  Appendix  I.  The  greater  part  of  them  are 
common  both  to  the  older  and  newer  Pliocen^periods  of  this 
work.  Eight  of  the  species,  Nos.  1,  3,  5,  6,  7,  9,  13,  and  14, 
are  now  living,  but  are  given  as  being  also  found  in  the  Older 
Pliocene  formations.    Fusus  crispus  is  not  found  either  recent 
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or  in  the  Miocene  or  Eocene  formations^  but  occurs  both  in  the 
Newer  and  Older  Pliocene  strata.  Mitra  plicatula  has  been 
found  only  in  the  older  Pliocene  deposits.  The  Turbo  rugosus 
was  considered  as  exclusively  Pliocene  when  selected  by  M. 
Deshayes,  but  M.  Bou6  has  since  found  it  in  the  Miocene 
strata  at  Vienna  and  Moravia  (see  Tables,  Appendix  I.  p.  26). 
Buccinum  semistriatum  is  also  a  Miocene  shell,  but  was  in- 
serted as  being  peculiarly  abundant  in  the  Pliocene  strata* 

Plate  II.  All  the  shells  figured  in  this  plate,  except  Car- 
dita  Ajar,  are  very  characteristic  of  the  Miocene  formations; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  found  in  that  period  and  no  other. 
Cardita  Ajar  is  also  very  common  in  the  Miocene  strata,  but 
is  also  a  Recent  species.  It  has  not  yet  been  observed  in  any 
Pliocene  deposit. 

Plate  III.  The  species  of  shells  figured  in  this  plate  arc 
characteristic  of  the  Eocene  period,  as  being  exclusively  con- 
fined to  deposits  of  that  period,  and  for  the  most  part  abundant 
in  them. 

Plate  IV.  The  microscopic  shells  of  the  order  Cephalo- 
poda, figured  in  this  plate,  are  characteristic  of  the  Eocene 
period,  and  are  distinct  from  the  microscopic  shells  of  the  Older 
Pliocene  formations  of  Italy.  The  figures  are  from  unpub- 
lished drawings  by  M.  Deshayes,  who  has  selected  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  types  of  form.  The  readier  will  observe,  that 
the  minute  points,  figures  4,  8,  11,  14,  and  18,  indicate  the 
natural  size  of  the  species  which  are  represented.  (For  obser- 
vations on  these  shells  see  p.  251.) 

Plate  V.  Geological  Map  of  the  south-east  of  England, 
exhibiting  the  Denudation  of  the  Weald.  This  map  has  been 
compiled  in  great  part  from  Mr.  Greenough's  Geological  Map 
of  England,  and  Mr.  Mantell's  Map  of  the  south-east  of 
England.  (Illustrations  of  Geol.  of  Sussex,  and  fossils  of 
Tilgate  Forest,  1827.)  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  *  denu- 
dation '  is  reduced  from  Mr.  Murchison's  Map  of  that  district. 
(Geol.  Trans.,  2nd  series,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  plate  14.)  The  object 
of  this  map  is  fully  explained  in  chapters  xxi.  and  xxii.  of  this 
volume. 
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Connexion  between  the  Hubjects  heated  of  in  the  former  parti  of  this  work  and 
thoie  to  be  discuased  in  the  present  Tolume — Erroneous  assumption  of  the 
earlier  geologists  respecting  the  discordance  of  the  former  and  actual  causes 
of  change — Opposite  system  of  inquiry  adopted  in  this  work— Illustrations 
from  the  history  of  the  prog^ress  of  Geology  of  the  respective  merits  of  the 
two  systema— Habit  of  indulging  conjectures  respecting  irregular  and  extra- 
ordinary agents  not  yet  abandoned— Necessity  in  the  present  state  of  science 
of  prefixing  to  a  work  on  Geology  treatises  respecting  the  changes  now  in 
progress  in  the  animate  and  inanimate  world. 

Haying  considered,  in  the  preceding  volumes^  the  actual  opera- 
Uon  of  the  causes  of  change  which  affect  the  earth's  surface  and 
its  inhabitants^  we  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  division 
of  our  inquiry,  and  shall  therefore  offer  a  few  preliminary 
observations^  to  fix  in  the  reader's  mind  the  connexion  between 
two  distinct  parts  of  our  work,  and  to  explain  in  what  manner 
the  plan  pursued  by  us  differs  from  that  more  usually  followed 
by  preceding  writers  on  Geology. 

All  naturalists^  who  have  carefully  examined  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  mineral  masses  composing  the  earth's  crust,  and 
who  have  studied  their  internal  structure  and  fossil  contents, 
have  recognized  therein  the  signs  of  a  great  succession  of  former 
changes ;  and  the  causes  of  these  changes  have  been  the  object 
of  anxious  inquiry.  As  the  first  theorists  possessed  but  a  scanty 
acquaintance  with  the  present  economy  of  the  animate  and 
inanimate  world,  and  the  vicissitudes  to  which  these  are  sub- 
ject, we  find  them  in  the  situation  of  novices,  who  attempt 
to  read  a  history  written  in  a  foreign  language,  doubting  about 
the  meaning  of  the   most  ordinary  terms;    disputing,  for 
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example,  wheth'iflr  a  shell  was  really  a  shell, — whether  sand  and 
pebbles  w^fa  .tiie  result  of  aqueous  trituration, — whether  stra- 
tiiication/Wi^  the  effect  of  successive  deposition  from  water; 
and  a  thousand  other  elementary  questions  which  now  appear 
to  u§'S0  easy  and  simple,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  them  to 
hf^yJfc-Qnce  afforded  matter  for  warm  and  tedious  controversy. 
//m  the  first  volume  we  enumerated   many   prepossessions 
v^ich  biassed  the  minds  of  the  earlier  inquirers,  and  checked 
/.  "-Ian  impartial  desire  of  arriving  at  truth.     But  of  all  the  causes 
*'\  to  which  we  alluded,  no  one  contributed  so  powerfully  to  give 
'*     rise  to  a  false  method  of  philosophizing  as  the  entire  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  first  geologists  of  the  extent  of  their  own 
ignorance  respecting  the  operations  of  the  existing  agents  of 
change. 

They  imagined  themselves  sufiiciently  acquainted  with  the 
mutations  now  in  progress  in  the  animate  and  inanimate  world, 
to  entitle  them  at  once  to  affirm,  whether  the  solution  of  certain 
problems  in  geology  could  ever  be  derived  from  the  observa* 
tion  of  the  actual  economy  of  nature,  and  having  decided  that 
they  could  not,  they  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  indulge  their 
imaginations^  in  guessing  at  what  might  &e,  rather  than  in  in- 
quiring what  is;  in  other  words,  they  employed  themselves  in 
conjecturing  what  might  have  been  the  course  of  nature  at  a 
remote  period,  rather  than  in  the  investigation  of  what  was  the 
course  of  nature  in  their  own  times. 

It  appeared  to  them  more  philosophical  to  speculate  on  the 
possibilities  of  the  past,  than  patiently  to  explore  the  realities 
of  the  present,  and  having  invented  theories  under  the  influence 
of  such  maxims,  they  were  consistently  unwilling  to  test  their 
validity  by  the  criterion  of  their  accordance  with  the  ordinary 
operations  of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  the  claims  of  each  new 
hypothesis  to  credibility  appeared  enhanced  by  the  great  con- 
trast of  the  causes  or  forces  introduced  to  those  now  developed 
in  our  terrestrial  system  during  a  period,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
of  repose. 

Never  was  there  a  dogma  more  calculated  to  foster  indolence, 
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and  to  blunt  the  keen  edge  of  curiosity,  than  this  assumption 
of  the  discordance  between  the  former  and  the  existing  causes 
of  change.  It  produced  a  state  of  mind  unfavourable  in  the 
highest  conceivable  degree  to  the  candid  reception  of  the  evi- 
dence of  those  minute^  but  incessant  mutations,  which  every 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  is  undergoing^  and  by  which  the 
condition  of  its  living  inhabitants  is  continually  made  to  vary. 
The  student,  instead  of  being  encouraged  with  the  hope  of 
interpreting  the  enigmas  presented  to  him  in  the  earth's  struc- 
ture,— instead  of  being  prompted  to  undertake  laborious 
inquiries  into  the  natural  history  of  the  organic  worlds  and 
the  complicated  effects  of  the  igneous  and  aqueous  causes  now 
in  operation,  was  taught  to  despond  from  the  first.  Geology,  it 
wasaflSrmed,  could  never  rise  to  the  rank  of  an  exact  science^ — 
the  greater  number  of  phenomena  must  for  ever  remain  inex- 
plicable, or  only  be  partially  elucidated  by  ingenious  conjec- 
tures. Even  the  mystery  which  invested  the  subject  was  said  to 
constitute  one  of  its  principal  charms,  affording,  as  it  did,  full 
scope  to  the  fancy  to  indulge  in  a  boundless  field  of  speculation. 

The  course  directly  opposed  to  these  theoretical  views  con- 
sists in  an  earnest  and  patient  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  former 
indications  of  change  with  the  evidence  of  gradual  mutations 
now  in  progress ;  restricting  us,  in  the  first  instance,  to  known 
causes,  and  then  speculating  on  those  which  may  be  in  activity 
in  regions  inaccessible  to  us.  It  seeks  an  interpretation  of 
geological  monuments  by  comparing  the  changes  of  which  they 
give  evidence  with  the  vicissitudes  now  in  progress^  or  which 
may  be  in  progress. 

We  shall  give  a  few  examples  in  illustration  of  the  practical 
results  already  derived  from  the  two  distinct  methods  of  theo- 
rizing, for  we  have  now  the  advantage  of  being  enabled  to 
judge  by  experience  of  their  respective  merits,  and  by  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  fruits  which  they  have  produced. 

In  our  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of  geology,  the  reader 

has  seen  that  a  controversy  was  maintained  for  more  than  a 

century,  respecting  the  origin  of  fosril  shells  and  bones— were 
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they  organic  or  inorganic  substances  ?  That  the  latter  opinion 
should  for  a  long  time  have  prevailed^  and  that  these  bodies 
should  have  been  supposed  to  be  fashioned  into  their  present 
form  by  a  plastic  virtue,  or  some  other  mysterious  agency,  may 
appear  absurd ;  but  it  was,  perhaps,  as  reasonable  a  conjee- 
ture  as  could  be  expected  from  those  who  did  not  appeal,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  analogy  of  the  living  creation,  as 
affording  the  only  source  of  authentic  information.  It  was 
only  by  an  accurate  examination  of  living  testacea,  and  by  a 
comparison  of  the  osteology  of  the  existing  vertebrated  animals 
with  the  remains  found  entombed  in  ancient  strata,  that  this 
favourite  dogma  was  exploded,  and  all  were,  at  length,  per- 
suaded that  these  substances  were  exclusively  of  organic  origin. 

In  like  manner,  when  a  discussion  had  arisen  as  to  the  nature 
of  basalt  and  other  mineral  masses,  evidently  constituting  a  par- 
ticular class  of  rocks,  the  popular  opinion  inclined  to  a  belief 
that  they  were  of  aqueous,  not  of  igneous  origin.  These  rocks, 
it  was  said,  might  have  been  precipitated  from  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion, from  a  chaotic  fluid,  or  an  ocean  which  rose  over  the  con- 
tinents, charged  with  the  requisite  mineral  ingredients.  All 
are  now  agreed  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  human 
ingenuity  to  invent  a  theory  more  distant  from  the  truth ;  yet 
we  must  cease  to  wonder,  on  that  account,  that  it  gained  so 
many  proselytes,  when  we  remember  that  its  claims  to  proba- 
bility arose  partly  from  its  confirming  the  assumed  want  of  all 
analogy  between  geological  causes  and  those  now  in  action. 

By  what  train  of  investigation  were  all  theorists  brought  round 
at  length  to  an  opposite  opinion,  and  induced  to  assent  to  the 
igneous  origin  of  these  formations  ?  By  an  examination  of 
the  structure  of  active  volcanos,  the  mineral  composition  of 
their  lavas  and  ejections,  and  by  comparing  the  undoubted  pro- 
ducts of  fire  with  the  ancient  rocks  in  question. 

We  shall  conclude  with  one  more  example.  When  the 
organic  origin  of  fossil  shells  had  been  conceded,  their  occur- 
rence in  strata  forming  some  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in  the 
world,  was  admitted  as  a  proof  of  a  great  alteration  of  the 
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relative  level  of  sea  aad  land,  and  doubts  were  then  entertained 
whether  this  change  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  partial 
drying  up  of  the  ocean^  or  by  the  elevation  of  the  solid  land. 
The  former  hypothesis^  although  afterwards  abandoned  by 
general  consent,  was  at  first  embraced  by  a  vast  majority.  A 
multitude  of  ingenious  speculations  were  hazarded  to  show 
how  the  level  of  the  ocean  might  have  been  depressed,  and 
when  these  theories  had  all  failed^  the  inquiry,  as  to  what 
vicissitudes  of  this  nature  might  now  be  taking  place^  was,  as 
usual,  resorted  to  in  the  last  instance.  The  question  was  agi- 
tated, whether  any  changes  in  the  level  of  sea  and  land  had 
occurred  during  the  historical  period,  and^  by  patient  research, 
it  was  soon  discovered  that  considerable  tracts  of  land  had 
been  permanently  elevated  and  depressed,  while  the  level  of 
the  ocean  remained  unaltered.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
reverse  the  doctrine  which  had  acquired  so  much  popularity, 
and  the  unexpected  solution  of  a  problem  at  first  regarded  as 
so  enigmatical,  gave  perhaps  the  strongest  stimulus  ever  yet 
afibrded  to  investigate  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature.  For 
it  must  have  appeared  almost  as  improbable  to  the  earlier  geolo- 
gistSy  that  the  laws  of  earthquakes  should  one  day  throw  light 
on  the  origin  of  mountains,  as  it  must  to  the  first  astronomers, 
that  the  fall  of  an  apple  should  assist  in  explaining  the  motions 
of  the  moon. 

Of  late  years  the  points  of  discussion  in  geology  have  been 
transferred  to  new  questions,  and  those,  for  the  most  part,  of 
a  higher  and  more  general  nature ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
repeated  warnings  of  experience,  the  ancient  method  of  philo- 
sophising has  not  been  materially  modified. 

We  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  agreed  as  to  what  rocks  are 
of  igneous,  and  what  of  aqueous  origin, — in  what  manner  fossil 
shells,  whether  of  the  sea  or  of  lakes,  have  been  imbedded  in 
strata, — ^how  sand  may  have  been  converted  into  sandstone,— 
and  are  unanimous  as  to  other  propositions  which  are  not  of  a 
complicated  nature ;  but  when  we  ascend  to  those  of  a  higher 
order,  we  find  as  little  disposition,  as  formerly,  to  make  a  strenu- 
ous effort,  in  the  first  instance,  to  search  out  an  explanation  in 
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the  ordinary  economy  of  Nature.  If^  for  example,  we  seek  for 
the  cau8e3  why  mineral  masses  are  associated  together  in  certain 
groups ;  why  they  are  arranged  in  a  certain  order  which  is  never 
inverted ;  why  there  are  many  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the 
series;  why  different  organic  remains  are  found  in  distinct  sets 
of  strata  ;  why  there  is  often  an  abrupt  passage  from  an  assem-* 
blage  of  species  contained  in  one  formation  to  that  in  another 
immediately  superimposed^ — when  these  and  other  topics  of  an 
equally  extensive  kind  are  discussed^  we  find  the  habit  of 
indulging  conjectures,  respecting  irregular  and  extraordinary 
causes,  to  be  still  in  full  force. 

We  hear  of  sudden  and  violent  revolutions  of  the  globe,  of 
the  instantaneous  elevation  of  mountain  chains,  of  paroxysms 
of  volcanic  energy,  declining  according  to  some,  and  according 
to  others  increasing  in  violence^  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
ages.  We  are  also  told  of  general  catastrophes  and  a  succes- 
sion of  deluges,  of  the  alternation  of  periods  of  repose  and 
disorder^  of  the  refrigeration  of  the  globe,  of  the  sudden  anni- 
hilation of  whole  races  of  animal's  and  plants,  and  other  hypo- 
theses, in  which  we  see  the  ancient  spirit  of  speculation  revived, 
and  a  desire  manifested  to  cut,  rather  than  patiently  to  untie^ 
the  Gordian  knot. 

In  our  attempt  to  unravel  these  difficult  questions,  we  shall 
adopt  a  different  course,  restricting  ourselves  to  the  known  or 
possible  operations  of  existing  causes ;  feeling  assured  that  we 
have  not  yet  exhausted  the  resources  which  the  study  of  the 
present  course  of  nature  may  provide,  and  therefore  that  we  are 
not  authorized,  in  the  infancy  of  our  science,  to  recur  to  extra- 
ordinary agents.  We  shall  adhere  to  this  plan,  not  only  on 
the  grounds  explained  in  the  first  volume,  but  because,  as  we 
have  above  stated,  history  informs  us  that  this  method  has 
always  put  geologists  on  the  road  that  leads  to  truth, — suggest- 
ing views  which,  although  imperfect  at  first,  have  been  found 
capable  of  improvement,  until  at  last  adopted  by  universal 
consent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  method,  that  of 
speculating  on  a  former  distinct  state  of  things,  has  led  inva- 
riably to  a  multitude  of  contradictory  systems,  which  have  been 
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OTerthrown  one  after  the  other, — which  have  been  found  quite 
incapable  of  nxxlificatioo, — and  which  are  often  required  to  be 
precisely  reyersed. 

In  r^ard  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in  our  first  two  Tolumes, 
if  systemadc  treatises  had  been  written  on  these  topics,  we 
should  wiDinglj  have  entered  at  once  upon  the  description  of 
geological  monuments  properly  so  called^  referring  to  other 
authors  tat  the  elucidation  of  elementary  and  collateral  ques- 
tions, just  as  we  shall  appeal  to  the  best  authorities  in 
ooncbology  and  comparatire  anatomy,  in  proof  of  many  posi- 
tions which,  but  for  the  labours  of  natiuidists  devoted  to 
these  departments,  would  have  demanded  long  digressions. 
When  we  find  it  asserted,  for  example,  that  the  bones  of  a 
fossil  animal  at  (Eningen  were  those  of  man,  and  the  fact 
^adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  deluge,  we  are  now  able  at  once  to 
dismiss  the  argument  as  nugatory,  and  to  affirm  the  skdeton 
to  be  that  of  a  reptile,  on  the  authority  of  an  able  anatomist ; 
and  when  we  find  among  ancient  writers  the  opinion  of  the  gigan- 
tic stature  of  the  human  race  in  times  of  old,  grounded  on  the 
magnitude  of  certain  fossil  teeth  and  hones,  we  are  able  to  affirm 
these  remains  to  bdong  to  the  dephant  and  rhinoceros,  on  the 
same  authority. 

But  since  in  our  attempt  to  solve  geological  problems,  we 
shall  be  called  upon  to  refer  to  the  operation  of  aqueous  and 
igneous  causes,  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals  and 
plants,  the  real  existence  of  species,  their  successive  extinction, 
and  so  forth,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  collecting  together 
a  variety  of  facts,  and  of  entering  into  long  trains  of  reasoning, 
which  could  only  be  accomplished  in  preliminary  treatises. 

These  topics  we  regard  as  constituting  the  alphabet  and 
grammar  of  geology  ;  not  that  we  expect  from  such  studies  to 
obtain  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of  all  geological  phenomena, 
but  because  they  form  the  groundwork  from  which  we  must 
rise  to  the  contemplation  of  more  general  questions  relating  to 
the  complicated  results  to  which,  in  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages^ 
the  existing  causes  of  change  may  give  rise. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Arrangement  of  the  materials  composbg  the  earth's  emit — ^The  existing  con* 
tinents  chiefly  composed  of  subaqueous  deposits— Distinction  between  sedi- 
mentary and  Tolcanic  rocks — Between  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary— 
Origin  of  the  primary — ^Transition  formations-^Difference  between  secondary 
and  tertiary  strata — Discovery  of  tertiary  groups  of  successive  periods — ^Paris 
basin — London  and  Hampshire  basins  ^Tertiary  strata  of  Bordeaux,  Pied- 
mont, Touraine,  &c.— Subapennine  beds — English  crag — More  recent  deponti 
of  Sicily,  &c. 

GENERAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  MATERIALS  COMPOSING 

THE  EARTH'S  CRUST. 

When  we  examine  into  the  structure  of  the  earth^s  crust  (by 
which  we  mean  the  small  portion  of  the  exterior  of  our  planet 
accessible  to  human  observation),whether  we  pursue  our  investi- 
gations by  aid  of  mining  operations^or  by  observing  the  sections 
laid  open  in  the  sea  clifTs^  or  in  the  deep  ravines  of  mountainous 
countries^  we  discover  everywhere  a  series  of  mineral  masses^ 
which  are  not  thrown  together  in  a  confused  heap,  but  arranged 
with  considerable  order ;  and  even  where  their  original  position 
has  undergone  great  subsequent  disturbance^  there  still  remain 
proofs  of  the  order  that  once  reigned. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  if  we  drain  a  lake,  we  fre- 
quently find  at  the  bottom  a  series  of  recent  deposits  disposed 
with  considerable  regularity  one  above  the  other ;  the  upper- 
most^ perhaps,  may  be  a  stratum  of  peat,  next  below  a  more 
compact  variety  of  the  same,  still  lower  a  bed  of  laminated 
shell  marl,  alternating  with  peat,  and  then  other  beds  of 
marl,  divided  by  layers  of  clay.  Now  if  a  second  pit  be  sunk 
through  the  same  continuous  lacustrine  deposit,  at  some  distance 
from  the  first,  we  often  meet  with  nearly  the  same  series  of 
beds,  yet  with  slight  vai-iations ;  some,  for  example,  of  the 
layers  of  sand,  clay,  or  marl  may  be  wanting,  one  or  more  of 
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them  baTii^  thiimed  out  and  ghren  place  to  others^  cr  some- 
times one  <^  the  maswes^  first  examined,  is  observed  to  increase 
in  thickness  to  the  exduaon  of  other  beds.  Besides  tliis 
limited  oontinui^  <^  particular  strata,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
whole  assemblage  must  tenmnate  somewhere ;  as,  for  example, 
where  thej  readi  the  boundary  of  the  original  lake-baab,  and 
where  thqr  will  come  in  contact  inth  the  rocks  which  form  the 
boundary  of,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pass  under  all  the  recent 
accumulations. 

In  almost  every  estuary  we  may  see,  at  low  water,  analogous 
phenomena  where  the  current  has  cut  away  part  <^  some  newly- 
formed  bank,  consisting  of  a  series  of  horizontal  strata  of  peat, 
sand,  clay,  and,  sometimes,  interposed  beds  of  shells.  Each  of 
these  may  c^n  be  traced  over  a  ccmsiderable  area,  some  ex- 
tending farther  than  others,  but  all  of  necessity  confined  within 
the  basin  of  the  estuary.  Similar  remarks  are  appUcaUe,  on  a 
much  more  extended  scale,  to  the  recent  delta  of  a  great  river, 
like  the  Ganges^  after  the  periodical  inundations  have  subsided, 
and  when  sections  are  exposed  of  the  river-banks  and  theclifis 
€)[  numerous  islands,  in  which  horizontal  beds  of  clay  and  sand 
may  be  traced  over  an  area  many  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  in  breadth. 

Svbaqueous  deponU.  The  greater  part  of  our  continents  are 
evidently  composed  of  subaqueous  deposits ;  and  in  the  manner 
of  their  arrangement  we  discover  many  characters  precisely  simi- 
lar to  those  above  described  ;  but  the  different  groups  of  strata 
are,  for  the  most  part,  on  a  greater  scale,  both  in  regard  to  depth 
and  area,  than  any  observable  in  the  new  formations  of  lakes, 
deltas,  or  estuaries.  We  find,  for  example,  beds  of  limestone 
several  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  containing  imbedded  corals  and 
shells,  stretching  from  one  country  to  another,  yet  always  giving 
place,  at  length,  to  a  distinct  set  of  strata,  which  either  rise  up 
from  under  it  like  the  rocks  before  alluded  to  as  forming  the 
borders  of  a  lake,  or  cover  and  conceal  it.  In  other  places, 
we  find  beds  of  pebbles,  and  sand,  or  of  clay  of  great  thick- 
ness.    The  different  formations  composed  of  these  materials 
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usually  contain  some  peculiar  organic  remains ;  as,  for  examplei 
certain  species  of  shells  and  corals,  or  certain  plants. 

Volcanic  rocki.  Beudes  these  strata  of  aqueous  origin,  wi 
find  other  rocks  which  are  immediately  recognised  to  be  th« 
products  of  fire>  from  their  exact  resemblance  to  those  which 
have  been  produced  in  modem  times  by  voicanos,  and  thus 
we  immediately  establish  two  distinct  orders  of  mineral  masses 
composing  the  crust  of  the  globe — the  sedimentary  and  the 
volcanic. 

Primary  roclsM.  But  if  we  investigate  a  large  portion  of  a 
continent  which  contains  within  it  a  lofty  mountain  range,  we 
rarely  fail  to  discover  another  class,  very  distinct  from  either  of 
those  above  alluded  to,  and  which  we  can  neither  assimilate  to 
depositssuch  as  are  now  accumulated  in  lakes  or  seaSjHor  to  those 
generated  by  ordinary  volcatiic  action.  The  class  alluded  to, 
consists  of  granite,  granitic  schist,  roofing  slate,  and  many  other 
rocks,  of  a  much  more  compact  and  crystalline  texture  than  the 
sedimentary  and  volcanic  divisions  before  mentioned.  In  the 
unstratified  portion  of  these  crystalline  rocks,  as  in  the  granite 
for  example,  no  organic  fossil  remains  have  ever  been  discovered, 
and  only  a  few  faint  traces  of  them  in  some  of  the  stratified 
masses  of  the  same  class;  for  we  should  state,  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the^  rocks  are  divided,  not  only  into  strata, 
but  into  laminae,  so  closely  imitating  the  internal  arrangement 
of  well-known  aqueous  deposits,  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  they  owe  this  part  of  their  texture  to  similar 
causes. 

These  remarkable  formations  have  been  called  primitive^ 
from  being  supposed  to  constitute  the  most  ancient  mineral 
productions  known  to  us,  and  from  a  notion  that  they  origi- 
nated before  the  earth  was  inhabited  by  living  beings,  and 
while  yet  the  planet  was  in  a  nascent  state.  Their  high  relative 
antiquity  is  indisputable ;  for  in  the  oldest  sedimentary  strata, 
containing  organic  remains,  we  often  meet  with  rounded  pebbles 
of  the  older  crystalline  rocks,  which  must  therefore  have  been 
ponsoUdated  before  the  derivative  strati^  w^r^  formed  out  of 
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thar  ruins.  They  rm  up  from  beneftth  the  rocks  of  mechanical 
origin,  entering  into  the  structure  of  lofty  mountains,  so  as  to 
eonstitute,  at  the  same  time>  the  lowest  and  the  most  elevated 
portions  of  the  crust  of  the  globe. 

Origin  of  prinrnry  roek$.  Nothing  strictly  analogous  to 
these  ancient  formations  can  now  be  seen  in  the  progress  of 
f<irmation  on  the  habitable  surface  of  the  earth,  nothing, 
at  least,  within  the  range  of  humari  observation.  The  first 
speculator^,  however,  in  Gedogy,  found  no  difiiculty  in  ex- 
plaining their  origin,  by  supposing  a  fcurmer  condition  of  the 
planet  perfectly  distinct  from  the  present,  when  certain  chemi- 
cal processes  were  developed  on  a  great  scale,  and  whereby 
crystalline  precipitates  were  formedj  some  more  suddenly,  in 
huge  amorphous  masses,  such  as  granite ;  others  by  successive 
deposition  and  with  a  foliated  and  stratified  structure,  as  iq 
the  rocks  termed  gneiss  and  mica-schist.  A  great  part  of 
these  views  have  since  been  entirely  abandoned,  more  especially 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  granite,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
trace  the  train  of  reasoning  by  which  they  were  suggested. 
First,  the  stratified  primitive  rocks  exhibited,  as  we  before 
mentioned,  well-defined  marks  of  successive  accumulation, 
analogous  to  those  so  coounon  in  ordinary  subaqueous  deposits. 
As  the  latter  formations  were  found  divisible  into  natural 
groups,  characterised  by  certain  peculiarities  of  mineral  com- 
position, so  also  ware  the  primitive.  In  the  next  place,  there 
were  discovered,  in  many  districts,  certain  members  of  the 
so-called  primitive  series,  either  alternating  with,  or  passing 
by  intermediate  gradations  into  rocks  of  a  decidedly  mechani- 
cal origin,  containing  traces  of  organic  remains.  From  such 
gradual  passage  the  aqueous  origin  of  the  stratified  crystalline 
rocks  was  fairly  inferred ;  and  as  we  find  in  the  different  strata 
of  subaqueous  origin  every  gpradation  between  a  mechanical 
and  a  purely  cr}*stalline  texture ;  between  sand,  for  example, 
and  saccharoid  gypsum^  the  latter  having,  probably,  been  pre- 
cipitated originally  in  a  crystalline  form,  from  water  containing 
sulphate  of  lime  in  scdution^  so  it  wa9  imagined  that,  in  a 
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former  condition  of  the  planet,  the  different  degrees  of  ciys- 
tallization  in  the  older  rocks  might  have  been  dependent  on 
the  varying  state  of  the  menstruum  from  which  thej  were 
precipitated. 

The  presence  of  certain  crystalline  ingredients  in  the  com- 
position of  many  of  the  primary  rocks,  rendered  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  many  arbitrary  hypotheses,  in  order  to  explain 
their  precipitation  from  aqueous  solution^  and  for  this  reason  a 
difference  in  the  condition  of  the  planet,  and  of  the  pristine 
energy  of  chemical  causes,  was  assumed.  A  train  of  specula^ 
tion  originally  suggested  by  the  observed  effects  of  aqueous 
agents^  was  thus  pushed  beyond  the  limits  of  analogy,  and  it 
was  not  until  a  different  and  almost  opposite  course  of  induc- 
tion was  pursued,  beginning  with  an  examination  of  volcanic 
products,  that  more  sound  theoretical  views  were  established. 

Oranite  of  igneous  origin.  As  we  are  merely  desirous»  in 
this  chapter,  of  fixing  in  the  reader's  mind  the  leading  divisions 
of  the  rocks  composing  the  earth's  crusty  we  cannot  enter,  at 
present,  into  a  detailed  account  of  these  researches,  but  shall 
only  observe,  that  a  passage  was  first  traced  from  lava  into  other 
more  crystalline  igneous  rocks,  and  from  these  again  to  granite, 
which  last  was  found  to  send  forth  dikes  and  veins  into  the  con- 
tiguous strata  in  a  manner  strictly  analogous  to  that  observed 
in  volcanic  rocks,  and  producing  at  the  point  of  contact  such 
changes  as  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the  influence  of  a 
heated  mass  cooling  down  slowly  under  great  pressure  from  a 
state  of  fusion.  The  want  of  stratification  in  granite  supplied 
another  point  of  analogy  in  confirmation  of  its  igneous  origin ; 
and  as  some  masses  were  found  to  send  out  veins  through 
others,  it  was  evident  that  there  were  granites  of  different  ages, 
and  that  instead  of  forming  in  all  cases  the  oldest  part  of  the 
earth's  crust,  as  had  at  first  been  supposed,  the  granites  were 
often  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  sometimes  newer  than  the 
stratified  rocks  which  covered  them. 

Stratified  primary  rocks.  The  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
other  crystalline  rocks  was  soon  modified  by  these  new  views 
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respecting  the  nature  of  granite.  First  it  was  shown,  by  nume- 
rous examples^  that  ordinary  volcanic  dikes  might  produce  great 
alterations  in  the  sedimentary  strata  which  they  traversed,  caus- 
ing them  to  assume  a  more  crystalline  texture,  and  obliterating 
all  traces  of  organic  remains,  without^  at  the  same  time,  destroy- 
ing either  the  lines  of  stratification^  or  even  those  which  mark  the 
division  into  laminse.  It  was  also  found,  that  granite  dikes  and 
veins  produced  analogous,  though  somewhat  different  changes ; 
and  hence  it  was  suggested  as  highly  probable^  that  the  effects  to 
which  small  veins  gave  rise>  to  the  distance  of  a  few  yards^  might 
be  superinduced  on  a  much  grander  scale  ^here  immense  masses 
of  fused  rock,  intensely  heated  for  ages,  came  in  contact  at  great 
depths  from  the  surface  with  sedimentary  formations.  The  slow 
action  of  heat  in  such  cases,  it  was  thought^  might  occasion  a  state 
of  semi-fusion,  so  that^  on  the  cooling  down  of  the  masses,  the 
different  materials  might  be  re-arranged  in  new  forms,  according 
to  their  chemical  affinities,  and  all  traces  of  organic  remains  might 
disappear,  while  the  stratiform  and  lamellar  texture  remained. 

May  be  of  different  ages.  According  to  these  views,  the 
primary  strata  may  have  assumed  their  crystalline  structure  at 
as  many  successive  periods  as  there  have  been  distinct  eras  of 
the  formation  of  granite,  and  their  difference  of  mineral  com- 
position may  be  attributed,  not  to  an  original  difference  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  deposited  at  the  surface,  but 
to  subsequent  modifications  superinduced  by  heat  at  great 
depths  below  the  surface. 

The  strict  propriety  of  the  term  primitive,  as  applied  to  gra- 
nite and  to  the  granitiform  and  associated  rocks,  thus  became 
questionable,  and  the  term  primary  was  very  generally  sub- 
stituted, as  simply  expressing  the  fact,  that  the  crystalline 
rocks,  as  a  mass,  were  older  than  the  secondary ^  or  those  which 
are  unequivocally  of  a  mechanical  origin  and  contain  organic 
remains. 

Transition  formations.  The  reader  may  readily  conceive, 
even  from  the  hasty  sketch  which  we  have  thus  given  of  the 
supposed  origin  of  the  stratified  primary  rocks,  that  they  may 
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occasionally  graduate  into  the  secondary ;  accordingly,  an  at* 
tempt  was  madci  when  the  classification  of  rocks  was  chkfiy 
derived  from  mineral  structure,  to  institute  an  order  called 
iranaitionf  the  characters  of  which  were  intermediate  between 
those  of  the  primary  and  secondary  formations.  Some  of  the 
shales,  for  example^  associated  with  these  strata^  often  passed 
insensibly  into  clay  slates,  undistinguishable  from  those  of  the 
granitic  series ;  and  it  was  often  difficult  to  determine  whether 
some  of  the  compound  rocks  of  this  transition  series,  called 
greywacke,  were  of  mechanical  or  chemical  origin.  The 
imbedded  organic  remains  were  rare,  and  sometimes  neariy 
obliterated  ;  but  by  their  aid  the  groups  first  called  transition 
were  at  length  identified  with  rocks,  in  other  countries^  which 
had  undergone  much  less  alteration,  and  wherein  shells  and 
SBoophytes  were  abundant* 

The  term  transition^  however,  was  still  retained,  although 
no  longer  applicable  in  its  original  signification.  It  was  now 
made  to  depend  on  the  identity  of  certain  species  of  organised 
fossils;  yet  reliance  on  mineral  peculiarities  was  not  fairly 
abandoned^  as  constituting  part  of  the  characters  of  the  group. 
This  circumstance  became  a  fertile  source  of  ambiguity  and 
confusion;  for  although  the  species  of  the  transition  strata 
denoted  a  certain  epoch,  the  intermediate  state  of  mineral 
character  gave  no  such  indications^  and  ought  never  to  have 
been  made  the  basis  of  a  chronological  division  of  rocks. 

Order  of  succession  of  stratified  masses.  All  the  subaqueous 
strata  which  we  before  alluded  to  as  overlying  the  primary, 
were  at  first  called  secondary ;  and  when  they  had  been  found 
divisible  into  difierent  groups,  characterised  by  certain  organic 
remains  and  mineral  peculiarities,  the  relative  position  of  these 
groups  became  a  matter  of  high  interest.  It  was  soon  found 
that  the  order  of  succession  was  never  inverted,  although  the 
different  formations  were  not  coextensively  distributed ;  so  that, 
if  there  be  four  difierent  formations,  as  a,  b,  c,  d,  in  the  annexed 
diagram  (No.  1),  which,  in  certain  localities,  may  be  seen 
in  vertical  superposition^  the  uppermost  or  newest  of  them, 
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a,  vfill  in  other  places  be  in  contact  with  c,  or  with  the  lowest 

No.  1. 


of  the  whole  series^  d^  all  the  intermediate  formations  being 
absent. 

Tertiary  formations.  After  some  progress  had  been  made 
in  classifying  the  secondary  rocks^  and  in  assigning  to  each 
its  relative  place  in  a  chronological  series,  another  division  ot 
sedimentary  formations  wasestablished^  called  tertiary  j  as  being 
of  newer  origin  than  the  secondary.  The  fossil  contents  of 
the  deposits  belonging  to  this  newly-instituted  order  are,  upon 
the  whole,  very  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  secondary  rocks, 
not  only  all  the  species,  but  many  of  the  most  remarkable 
animal  and  vegetable  forms,  being  distinct.  The  tertiary  for- 
mations were  also  found  to  consist  very  generally  of  detached 
and  isolated  masses,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  primary  and 
secondary  rocks^  and  occupying  a  position,  in  reference  to  the 
latter,  tery  like  that  of  the  waters  of  lakes,  inland  seas,  and 
gulfs,  in  relation  to  a  continent,  and,  like  such  waters,  being 
often  of  great  depth,  though  of  limited  area.  The  imbedded 
organic  remains  were  chiefly  those  of  marine  animals,  but  with 
frequent  intermixtures  of  terrestrial  and  freshwater  species  so 
rarely  found  among  the  secondary  fossils.  Frequently  there 
was  evidence  of  the  deposits  having  been  purely  lacustrine,  a 
circumstance  which  has  never  yet  been  clearly  ascertained  in 
regard  to  any  secondary  group. 

We  shall  consider  more  particularly,  in  the  next  chapter, 
how  far  this  distinction  of  rocks  into  secondary  and  tertiary  is 
founded  in  nature,  and  in  what  relation  these  two  orders  of 
mineral  masses  may  be  supposed  to  stand  to  each  other.  But 
before  we  ofler  any  general  views  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  useful 
to  present  the  reader  with  a  succinct  sketch  of  the  principal 
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points  in  the  history  of  the  discovery  and  classification  of  the 

tertiary  strata. 

Paris  B(uin.    The  first  series  of  deposits  belonging  to  this 

class,  of  which  the  characters  were  accurately  determined^  were 

those  which  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  first  described 

by  MM.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart*.     They  were  ascertained  to 

fill  a  depression  in  the  chalk  (as  the  beds  d,  in  diagram  No.  2, 

rest  upon  c),  and  to  be  composed  of  different  materials,  some* 

No.  2. 


a,  Primary  rockf. 

bf  Older  secondary  formations,    e,  Chalk. 

d,  Tertiary  formation. 

times  including  the  remains  of  marine  animals,  and  sometimes 
of  freshwater.  By  the  aid  of  these  fossils,  several  distinct  alter- 
nations of  marine  and  freshwater  formations  were  clearly  shown 
to  lie  superimposed  upon  each  other,  and  various  speculations 
were  hazarded  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  sea  had 
successively  abandoned  and  regained  possession  of  tracts  which 
had  been  occupied  in  the  intervals  by  the  waters  of  rivers  or 
lakes.  In  one  of  the  subordinate  members  of  this  Parisian 
series,  a  great  number  of  scattered  bones  and  skeletons  of  land 
animals  w6re  found  entombed,  the  species  being  perfectly  dis- 
similar from  any  known  to  exist,  as  indeed  were  those  of  almost 
all  the  animals  and  plants  of  which  any  portions  were  discovered 
in  the  associated  deposits. 

We  shall  defer,  to  another  part  of  this  work,  a  more  detailed 
account  of  this  interesting  formation,  and  shall  merely  observe 
in  this  place^  that  the  investigation  of  the  fossil  contents  of 
these  beds  forms  an  era  in  the  progress  of  the  science.     The 

*  Environs  de  Paris,  1811. 
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French  naturalists  brought  to  bear  upon  their  geological  re- 
searches so  much  skill  and  proficiency  in  comparative  anatomy 
and  conchology,  as  to  place  in  a  strong  light  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  organic  remains,  and  the  comparatively  subordinate 
interest  attached  to  the  mere  investigation  of  the  structure  and 
mineral  ingredients  of  rocks. 

A  variety  of  tertiary  formations  were  soon  afterwards  found 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  in  the  south-east  of  England,  in 
Italy,  Austria,  and  different  parts  of  France,  especially  in  the 
basins  of  the  Loire  and  Gironde,  all  strongly  contrasted  to 
the  secondary  rocks.  As  in  the  latter  class  many  different 
divisions  had  been  observed  to  preserve  the  same  mineral  cha- 
racters and  organic  remains  over  wide  areas,  it  was  natural  that 
an  attempt  should  first  be  made  to  trace  the  different  subdivi- 
sbns  of  the  Parisian  terdary  strata  throughout  Europe,  for 
some  of  these  were  not  inferior  in  thickness  to  several  of  the 
secondary  formations  that  had  a  wide  range* 

But  in  this  case  the  analogy,  however  probable,  was  not 
found  to  hold  good,  and  the  error,  though  almost  unavoidable, 
retarded  seriously  the  progress  of  geology.  For  as  often  as  a 
new  tertiary  group  was  discovered,  as  that  of  Italy,  for  exam- 
ple, an  attempt  was  invariably  made^  in  the  first  instance,  to 
discover  in  what  characters  it  agreed  with  some  one  or  more 
subordinate  members  of  the  Parisian  type.  Every  fancied  point 
of  correspondence  was  magnified  into  undue  importance,  and 
such  trifling  circumstances,  as  the  colour  of  a  bed  of  sand 
or  clay,  were  dwelt  upon  as  proofs  of  identification,  while  the 
difference  in  the  mineral  character  and  organic  contents  of  the 
group  from  the  whole  Parisian  series  was  slurred  over  and 
thrown  into  the  shade. 

By  the  influence  of  this  illusion^  the  succession  and  chrono- 
logical relations  of  different  tertiary  groups  were  kept  out  of 
sight.  The  difficulty  of  clearly  discerning  these,  arose  from 
the  frequent  isolation  of  the  position  of  the  tertiary  forma- 
tions before  described,  since,  a  proportion  as  the  areas  occupied 
by  them  are  limited^  it  is  t^i^  to  discover  a  place  where  one 
Vol.  III.  C 
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set  of  strata  overlap  another,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
geologist  might  be  enabled  to  determine  the  difiPerenoe  of  age 
by  direct  superposition. 

ORIGIN  OF  T^E  EUROPEAN  TERTIARY  STRATA  AT 

SUCCESSIVE  PERIODS. 

W^  shall  now  very  briefly  enumerate  iK>me  of  the  jmncipal 
steps  which  eventually  led  to  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
referring  the  European  tertiary  formations  to  diatinot  periods* 
itnd  the  leading  data  by  which  such  a  chronological  series  may 
be  established. 

London  Qnd  ffampihire  £a«in«,-* Very  soon  after  the  invee- 
tigatbn^  before  alluded  to,  of  the  Parisian  strata  those  of 
Hampshire  and  of  the  basin  of  the  Thames  were  examined  in 
our  own  country.  Mr.  Webster  found  these  English  tertiary 
deposits  to  repose*  like  those  in  France,  upon  the  chalk  or 
newest  rock  of  the  secondary  series.  He  identified  %  grert 
Tariety  of  the  shells  occurring  in  the  British  and  Faridan 
strata^  and  ascertained  that,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight>  an  alter- 
nation of  marine  and  freshwater  beds  occurred,  very  analogous 
to  that  observed  In  the  basin  of  the  Seine'*'.  But  no  two  sets 
of  strata  could  well  be  more  dissimilar  in  mineral  composition, 
and  they  were  only  recognised  to  belong  to  the  same  eraj  by 
aid  of  the  specific  identity  of  their  organic  remains.  The  dl«« 
eordance,  in  other  respects,  was  as  complete  as  could  well  be 
imagined,  for  the  principal  marine  formation  in  the  one  country 
consisted  of  blue  clay,  in  the  other  of  white  limestone^  mod  % 
variety  of  curious  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris^  bed 
no  representatives  whatever  in  the  south  of  England. 

Subapennine  Beds. — The  next  important  discovery  of  ter- 
tiary strata  was  in  Italy^  where  Brocchi  traced  them  along  the 
flanks  of  the  Apennines,  from  one  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
to  the  other,  usually  forming  a  lower  range  of  hills,  called  by 
him  the  Subapenninesf .     These  formations,  it  is  true,  had 

*  Webster  in  Englefield's  Isle  of  Wight  and  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 

t  Conch.  Fosfl.  Subap^  1814. 
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been  pdinied  out  by  the  older  Italian  writen^  and  some  correct 
ideas,  aa  wa  have  seen^  had  been  entertained  respecting  their 
recent  origin,  as  compared  to  the  inclined  secondary  rocks  on 
which  they  rested*.  But  accurate  data  were  now  for  the  first 
time  collected,  for  instituting  a  comparison  between  them  and 
other  members  of  the  great  European  series  of  tertiary  for* 
nations. 

Brooohi  came  to  the  conclusion  that  nearly  one*half  of 
several  hundred  speciea  of  fossil  shells  procured  by  him  from 
these  Subapennine  beds  were  identical  with  those  now  living 
in  existing  seas,  an  observation  which  did  not  hold  true  in 
reapeot  to  the  organic  remains  of  the  Paris  basin.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  this  important  point  of  discrepancy 
would  at  once  have  engendered  great  doubt  as  to  the  identity, 
in  age,  of  any  part  of  the  Subapennine  beds  to  any  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Parisian  series ;  but,  for  reasons  above  alluded  to, 
this  objection  was  not  thought  of  much  weight,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  a  group  of  strata,  called  '  the  upper  marine  for- 
mation/ in  the  basin  of  the  Seine,  might  be  represented  by  all 
the  Subapennine  clays  and  yellow  sand. 

Engli$h  Crag, — Several  years  before,  an  English  naturalist, 
Mr.  Parkinson,  had  observed,  that  certain  shelly  strata,  in 
Suffolk,  which  overlaid  the  blue  clay  of  London,  contained 
distinct  fossil  species  of  testacea,  and  that  a  considerable  por* 
tion  of  these  might  be  identified  with  species  now  inhabiting 
the  neighbouring  sea*|-.  These  overlying  beds,  which  were 
provincially  termed  '  Crag,'  were  of  small  thickness,  and  were 
not  regarded  as  of  much  geological  importance.  But  when 
duly  considered,  they  presented  a  fact  worthy  of  great  atten- 
tion, viz.,  the  superposition  of  a  tertiary  group,  inclosing,  like 
the  Subapennine  beds,  a  great  intermixture  of  recent  species 
of  shells,  upon  beds  wherein  a  very  few  remains  of  recent  or 
living  species  were  entombed. 

Mr.  Conybeare,  in  his  excellent  classification  of  the  English 

*  See  Ycl.  i.  p.  51,  tor  opinioni  of  Odoardi,  in  1761. 
t  GeoL  TVaos.,  vol.  i.  p.  324.  181 1. 
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8trata*»  placed  the  crag  as  the  uppermost  of  the  British  series, 
and  several  geologists  began  soon  to  entertain  an  opinion  that 
this  newest  of  our  tertiary  formations  might  correspond  in  age 
to  the  Italian  strata  described  by  Brocchi. 

Tertiary  Strata  of  Touraine, — ^The  next  step  towards  esta- 
blishing a  succession  of  tertiary  periods  was  the  evidence 
adduced  to  prove  that  certain  formations,  more  recent  than 
the  uppermost  members  of  the  Parisian  series,  were  also  older 
than  the  Subapennine  beds,  so  that  they  constituted  deposits 
of  an  age  intermediate  between  the  two  types  above  alluded 
to.  M.  Desnoyers,  for  example,  ascertained  that  a  group  of 
marine  strata  in  Touraine^  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire  (e,  dia- 
gram No.  3),  rest  upon  the  uppermost  subdivision  of  the 

No.  3. 


T^aiuine 


G,  Chalk  and  other  secondary  formations. 
d^  Tertiary  formation  of  Paris  basin. 
e,  Superimposed  marine  tertiary  beds  of  the  Loire. 

Parisian  group  d,  which  consists  of  a  lacustrine  formation^  ex- 
tending continuously  throughout  a  platform  which  intervenes 
between  the  basin  of  the  Seine  and  that  of  the  Loire.  These 
overlying  marine  strata,  M.  Desnoyers  assimilated  to  the  En- 
glish crag,  to  which  they  bear  some  analogy^  although  their  or- 
ganic remains  differ  considerably^  as  will  be  afterwards  shown. 

A  large  tertiary  deposit  had  already  been  observed  in  the  ' 
south-west  of  France,  around  Bordeaux  and  Dax,  and  a  de- 
scription of  its  fossils  had  been  published  by  M.  de  Basterotf . 
Many  of  the  species  were  peculiar^  and  differed  from  those  of 
the  strata  now  called  Subapennine ;  yet  these  same  peculiar 
and  characteristic  fossils  reappeared  in  Piedmont,  in  a  series  of 

*  Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  1 S22. 
f  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  d'Hist.  Nat.  de  Paris,  tome  ii ,  1825. 
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strata  inferior  in  position  to  the  Subapennines  (as  e  underlies/, 

diagram  No.  4). 

No.  4. 


SujffyiJt 


Piedmont 


C,  Chalk  and  older  formations. 

d^  London  day  (older  tertiary). 

ty  Tertiary  strata  of  same  age  as  beds  of  the  Loire. 
f^  Crag  and  Subapennine  tertiary  deposits. 

This  inferior  group>  e,  composed  principally  of  green  sand, 
occurs  in  the  bills  of  Mont  Ferrat,  and  beds  of  the  same  age  are 
seen  in  the  valley  of  the  Bormida.  They  also  form  the  hill  of 
the  Superga>  near  Turin,  where  M.  Bonelli  formed  a  large  col- 
lection of  their  fossils,  and  identified  them  with  those  discovered 
near  Bordeaux  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Gironde. 

But  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Deshayes  for  having  proved,  by 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  entire  assemblage  of  shells  found  in 
the  above-mentioned  localities,  in  Touraine,  in  the  south-east 
of  France,  and  in  Piedmont^  that  the  whole  of  these  three 
groups  possess  the  same  zoological  characters,  and  belong  to 
the  same  epoch,  as  also  do  the  shells  described  by  M.  Constant 
Prevost,  as  occurring  in  the  basin  of  Vienna*. 

Now  the  reader  will  perceive,  by  reference  to  the  observa- 
tions above  made,  and  to  the  accompanying  diagrams,  that  one 
of  the  formations  of  this  intervening  period,  e,  has  been  found 
superimposed  upon  the  highest  member  of  the  Parisian  series, 
d.;  while  another  of  the  same  set  has  been  observed  to  under- 
lie the  Subapennine  beds,  /.  Thus  the  chronological  series, 
df  e,  fy  is  made  out,  in  which  the  deposits,  originally  called 
tertiary,  those  of  the  Paris  and  London  basins,  for  example, 
occupy  the  lowest  position^  and  the  beds  called  *  the  Crag,' 
and  '  the  Subapennines,'  the  highest. 

Tertiary  Strata  newer  than  the  Subapennine. — The  fossil 


-*  Sur  la  Constitution,  &c.  du  bassin  de  Vienne,  Jouni.  de  Fhyi.,  Nor.  1820. 
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retiuuDt  which  chmracterize  each  of  the  thrBt  ■ticctRiiv 
periods  above  alluded  to^  approximate  more  netrlj  to  the 
RMcniblage  of  tpecies  now  existing^  in  proportion  as  their 
origin  is  less  remote  from  our  own  era,  or,  in  other  words^  the 
recent  species  are  always  more  numerous,  and  the  extinct  more 
rare,  in  proportion  to  the  low  antiquity  of  the  formation.  But 
the  discordance  between  the  state^f  the  organic  world  indi- 
cated by  the  fossils  of  the  Subapennine  beds  and  the  actual 
state  of  things  is  still  considerable,  and  we  naturally  ask,  are 
there  no  monuments  of  an  intervening  period  f -^-410  evidences  of 
A  gradual  passage  from  one  condition  of  the  animate  creation 
to  that  which  now  prevails^  and  which  differs  so  widdy  ? 

It  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  that  such  monuments  are  not 
wanting,  and  that  there  are  marine  strata  entering  into  the 
composition  of  extensive  districts,  and  of  hills  of  no  trifling 
height,  which  contain  the  exuvias  of  testaoea  and  Soo[riiytest 
hardly  distinguishable,  as  a  group,  from  those  now  peopling 
the  neighbouring  seas.  Thus  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  actual  period  and  that  immediately  antecedent,  is  quite 
evanescent,  and  ^e  newest  members  of  the  tertiary  series  will 
be  often  found  to  blend  with  the  formations  of  the  historical 
era. 

In  Europe,  these  modem  strata  have  been  found  in  the  dis- 
trict around  Naples,  in  the  territory  of  Otranto  and  Calabria, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  island  of  Sicily ;  and  the  bare 
enumeration  of  these  localities  cannot  fail  to  remind  the  readeff 
that  they  belong  to  regions  where  the  volcano  and  the  earth* 
quake  are  now  active,  and  where  we  might  have  anticipated 
the  discovery  of  emphatic  proofs,  that  the  conversion  of  sea 
into  land  had  been  of  frequent  occurrence  at  very  modem 
periods* 
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CHAPTER  III. 

JKflbfMl  dtcottisUQCtM  under  which  the  secondary  &nd  tertiaf  j  forniAtionf  mef 
liA?e  origtoetod — Secondary  Kries  formed  when  Ihe  ocean  prevailed:  Tertiarj 
during  the  conTenion  of  sea  into^land|  and  the  growth  of  a  continent-^rigiu 
of  interruption  in  the  sequence  of  formations — ^The  areas  where  new  deposits 
take  plaee  are  always  Tarying — Causes  which  occasion  this  transference  of  the 
|ia«ea  df  sedioientary  deposition'*— Dentidation  augments  the  discordance  in 
age  of  rocks  in  contact — Unconformability  of  orerlying  formations — In  what 
manner  the  shifting  of  the  areas  of  sedimentary  deposition  may  combine  with 
the  gradual  extinction  and  introduction  of  species  to  produce  a  series  of  deposits 
bating  distinct  Xttlneral  and  organic  characters. 

diffsrejNT  circumstances  under  which  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  formations  may  have  originated. 

Wx  haye  already  glanced  at  the  origin  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal point!  of  difference  in  the  characters  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  rocks^  and  may  now  briefly  consider  the  relation  in 
which  the  secondary  stand  to  the  tertiary>  ^nd  the  causes  of 
that  succession  of  tertiary  formations  described  in  the  last 
chapter. 

It  is  evident  that  large  parts  of  Europe  were  simultaneously 
submetged  beneath  the  sea  when  different  portions  of  the  secon- 
dary  series  were  formed,  because  we  find  homogeneous  mineral 
maaseS)  including  the  remains  of  marine  animalst  referrible  to 
the  secondary  period,  extending  over  great  areas;  whereas  the 
detached  and  isolated  position  of  tertiary  groups,  in  basin 
or  depressions  bounded  by  secondary  and  primary  rocks^ 
fitvours  the  hypothesis  of  a  sea  interrupted  by  extensive  tracts 
of  dry  hind. 

State  of  the  Surface  when  the  Secondary  Strata  were  formed. 

Let  us  consider  the  changes  that  must  be  expected  to  accom- 
pany the  gradual  conversion  of  part  of  the  bed  of  an  ocean  into 
a  ooDtinetity  and  the  different  characters  thai  might  be  imparted 
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to  subaqueous  deposits  formed  during  the  period  when  the  sea 
prevailed,  as  contrasted  with  those  that  might  belong  to  the 
subsequent  epoch  when  the  land  sliould  predominate.  First, 
we  may  suppose  a  vast  submarine  region,  such  as  the  bed  of 
the  western  Atkmtic,  to  receive  for  ages  the  turbid  waters  of 
several  great  rivers^  like  the  Amazon,  Orinoco,  or  Mississif^ 
each  draining  a  considerable  continent.  The  sediment  thos 
introduced  might  be  characterized  by  a  peculiar  colour  and 
composition,  and  the  same  homogeneous  mixture  might  be 
spread  out  over  an  immense  area  by  the  action  of  a  powerful 
current^  like  the  Gulf-stream.  Fu*stone  submarine  basin,  and 
then  another,  might  be  filled,  or  rendered  shallow,  by  the  influx 
of  transported  matter^  the  same  species  of  animals  and  plants 
still  continuing  to  inhabit  the  sea,  so  that  the  organic,  as  well 
as  the  mineral  characters,  might  be  constant  throughout  the 
whole  series  of  deposits. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  ocean,  let  us  suppose  masses  of 
coralline  and  shelly  limestone  to  grow,  like  those  of  the  Pacific, 
simultaneously  over  a  space  several  thousand  miles  in  length, 
and  thirty  or  forty  degrees  of  latitude  in  breadth,  while  vol- 
canic eruptions  give  rise,  at  different  intervals,  to  igneous 
rocks,  having  a  common  subaqueous  character  in  different 
parts  of  the  vast  area. 

It  is  evident  that,  during  such  a  state  of  a  certain  quarter 
of  the  globe,  beds  of  limestone  and  other  rocks  might  be 
formed,  and  retain  a  common  character  over  spaces  equal  to  a 
large  portion  of  Europe. 

State  of  the  Surface  when  the  Tertiarji  Groups  were  formed. 

But  when  the  area  under  consideration  began  to  be  con- 
verted into  land,  a  very  different  condition  of  things  would 
succeed.  A  series  of  subterranean  movements  might  first  give 
rise  to  small  rocks  and  isles,  and  then,  by  subsequent  eleva- 
tions,  to  larger  islands,  by  the  junction  of  the  former.  These 
lands  would  consist  partly  of  the  mineral  masses  before  de- 
scribed, whether  coralline,  sedimentary,  or  volcanic,  and  partly 
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of  the  subjacent  rocks,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  which 
constituted  the  original  bed  of  the  ocean.  Now  the  degrada- 
tion of  these  lands  would  commence  immediately  upon  their 
emergence,  the  waves  of  the  sea  undermining  the  cliffs,  and 
torrents  flowing  from  the  surface,  so  that  new  strata  would 
begin  to  form  in  different  places ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
lands  increased,  these  deposits  would  augment. 

At  length  by  the  continued  rising  and  sinking  of  different 
parts  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  a  number  of  distinct  basins 
would  be  formed,  wherein  different  kinds  of  sediment,  each 
distinguished  by  some  local  character,  might  accumulate. 
Some  of  the  groups  of  isles  that  had  first  risen  would,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  become  the  central  mountain  ranges  of  con- 
tinents, and  different  lofty  chains  might  thus  be  characterized 
by  ttmilar  rocks  of  contemporaneous  origin,  the  component 
strata  having  originated  under  analogous  circumstances  in  the 
ocean  before  described. 

Finally,  when  large  tracts  of  land  existed,  there  would  be  a 
variety  of  disconnected  gulfs,  inland  seas,  and  lakes,  each  re- 
ceiving the  drainage  of  distinct  hydrographical  basins,  and 
becoming  the  receptacles  of  strata  distinguished  by  marked 
peculiarities  of  mineral  composition.  The  organic  remains 
would  also  be  more  varied,  for  in  one  locality  freshwater  species 
would  be  imbedded,  as  in  deposits  now  forming  in  the  lakes  of 
Switzerland  and  the  north  of  Italy;  in  another,  marine  species, 
as  in  the  Aral  and  Caspian ;  in  a  third  region,  gulfs  of  brackish 
water  would  be  converted  into  land,  like  those  of  Bothnia  and 
Finland  in  the  Baltic ;  in  a  fourth,  there  might  be  great  fluvi- 
atile  and  marine  formations  along  the  borders  of  a  chain  of 
inland  seas,  like  the  deltas  now  growing  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Don,  Danube,  Nile,  Po,  and  Rhone,  along  the  shores  of  the 
AiBof,  Euxine,  and  Mediterranean.  These  deposits  would 
eadi  partake  more  or  less  of  the  peculiar  mineral  character  of 
adjoining  lands,  the  d^radation  of  which  would  supply  sedi- 
ment to  the  different  rivers. 

Now  if  such  be,  in  a  great  measure,  the  distincticn  between 
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iim  eircumtUiKM  under  which  the  wtoaudmj  md  ttrtkrf 
mrim  originatedi  it  is  quite  natural  thai  pardeolar  tmtiimy 
groups  should  occupy  areas  of  companiiTeljr  small  atumtf^ 
thai  thejr  should  frequently  conrnt  of  littoral  and  laeoaMse 
deposiUy  and  that  they  should  often  contain  thoae  ndinUiuaa 
of  terrestriali  freshwater^  and  marine  remains,  which  an  as 
TMre  in  secondary  rocks.  It  might  also  be  expected,  dial  the 
tertiary  volcanic  formations  should  be  much  less  exdosiTely 
sulmiarine,  and  this  we  accordingly  find  to  be  the 
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Uut  WO  have  still  to  account  for  those  remarkable  breaks  in 
the  series  of  superimposed  formations,  which  are  common  both 
to  the  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks^  but  are  more  particularly 
fref|uent  in  the  latter. 

T\ni  elucidation  of  this  curious  point  is  the  more  importantf 
because  geologists  of  a  certain  school  appeal  to  phenomena  of 
this  kind  in  support  of  their  doctrine  of  great  catastrophesi 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  sudden  revolutions 
of  the  globe. 

It  is  only  by  carefully  considering  the  combined  action  of  all 
tlie  causes  of  change  now  in  operation^  whether  in  the  animate 
or  inanimate  worldi  that  we  can  hope  to  explain  such  compli« 
catcd  appearances  as  are  exhibited  in  the  general  arrangement 
of  mineral  masses.  In  attempting,  therefore,  to  trace  the 
origin  of  these  violations  of  continuity,  we  must  re^oonsider 
many  of  the  topics  treated  of  in  our  two  former  volumes,  such 
as  the  effects  of  the  various  agents  of  decay  and  reproduction^ 
the  imbedding  of  organic  remains,  and  the  extinction  of 
species. 

Shifting  of  the  Areas  of  Sedimentary  Deposition* — By  re* 
verting  to  our  survey  of  the  destroying  and  renovadng  agentsi, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  surface  of  the  terraqueous  globe  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  undergoing  repair, 
while  the  other,  constituting,  a(  any  one  periods  by  far  the 
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krgett  piMrtioii  of  the  whole^  is  either  MfRsnng  degnihtionf 
or  remaining  stationary  without  loss  or  increment*  The  read^ 
will  assent  at  onoe  to  this  proposition^  when  he  reflects  that 
the  dry  land  is,  for  the  most  part»  wasting  by  the  action  of 
ndn,  ri?erS)  and  torrents>  while  the  effects  of  v^etation  hare> 
as  we  haire  shown^  only  a  conservative  tendency,  bdng  very 
rarely  inslramental  in  adding  new  masses  of  mineral  matter 
to  the  surface  of  emerged  lands ;  and  when  he  also  reflects  that 
part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  is  exposed  to  the  excavating  action 
ct  currents,  while  the  greater  part>  remote  from  continents 
and  islands,  probably  receives  no  new  deposits  whatever,  being 
covered  for  ages  with  the  clear  blue  waters  uncharged  with 
sediment.  Here  the  relics  of  organic  beings,  lying  in  the  ooze 
of  the  deep,  may  decompose  like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  in 
Autumn,  and  leave  no  wreck  behind,  but  merely  supply 
nourishment,  by  their  decomposition,  to  succeeding  races  ot 
marine  animals  and  plants. 

The  other  part  of  the  terraqueous  surface  is  the  receptacle 
of  new  deposits,  and  in  this  portion  alone,  as  we  pointed  out  id 
the  last  volume,  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants  become 
fossilited.  Now  the  position  of  this  area,  where  new  forma- 
tions are  in  progress,  and  where  alone  any  memorials  of  the 
state  of  organic  life  are  preserved,  is  always  varjring,  and  must 
for  ever  continue  to  vary ;  and|  for  the  same  reason,  that  por^ 
tion  of  the  terraqueous  globe  which  is  undergoing  waste,  also 
shifts  its  position,  and  these  fluctuations  depend  partly  on  the 
iiction  of  aqueous,  and  partly  of  igneous  causes. 

In  illustration  of  these  positions  we  may  observe,  that  the 
sediment  of  the  Rhone,  which  is  thrown  into  the  lake  of  Oe^ 
lieva,  is  taow  conveyed  to  a  spot  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from 
that  where  it  accumulated  in  the  tenth  century,  and  six  miles 
fhmi  the  point  where  the  delta  began  originally  to  form.  We 
may  look  forward  to  the  period  when  the  lake  will  be  filled  up, 
Md  then  a  sudden  change  will  take  place  in  the  distribution 
of  the  transported  matter ;  for  the  mud  and  sand  brought 
down  from  the  A]p0  will  thenc^orthi  instead  of  being  deposited 
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near  Geneva^  be  carried  nearly  two  hundred  miles  southwardsi 
where  the  Rhone  enters  the  Mediterranean. 

The  additional  matter  thus  borne  down  to  the  lower  delta 
of  the  Rhone  would  not  only  accelerate  its  increase^  but  might 
affect  the  mineral  character  of  the  strata  there  deposited,  and 
thus  give  rise  to  an  upper  group,  or  subdivision  of  beds^  having 
a  distinct  character.  But  the  filling  up  of  a  lake,  and  the 
consequent  transfer  of  the  sediment  to  a  new  place,  may  some- 
times give  rise  to  a  more  abrupt  transition  from  one  group 
to  another ;  as»  for  example,  in  a  gulf  like  that  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, where  no  deposits  are  now  accumulated,  the  river  being 
purged  of  all  its  impurities  in  its  previous  course  through  the 
Canadian  lakes.  Should  the  lowermost  of  these  lakes  be  at 
any  time  filled  up  with  sediment,  or  laid  dry  by  earthquakes, 
the  waters  of  the  river  would  thenceforth  become  turbid,  and 
strata  would  begin  to  be  deposited  in  the  gulf,  where  a  new 
formation  would  immediately  overlie  the  andent  rocks  now 
constituting  the  bottom.  In  this  case  there  would  be  an 
abrupt  passage  from  the  inferior  and  more  ancient,  to  the 
newer  superimposed  formation. 

The  same  sudden  coming  on  of  new  sedimentary  deposits, 
or  the  suspension  of  those  which  were  in  progress,  must  fre- 
quently occur  in  different  submarine  basins  where  there  are 
currents  which  are  always  liable,  in  the  course  of  ages,  to 
change  their  direction.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  sea  to  be 
filling  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Adriatic,  by  the  influx  of 
the  Po,  Adigc,  and  other  rivers.  The  deltas,  after  advancing 
and  converging,  may  at  last  come  within  the  action  of  a 
transverse  current,  which  may  arrest  the  further  deposition  of 
matter,  and  sweep  it  away  to  a  distant  point.  Such  a  current 
now  appears  to  prey  upon  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  and  to  carry 
eastward  the  annual  accessions  of  sediment  that  once  added 
rapidly  to  the  plains  of  Egypt. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  current  charged  with  sediment  vary 
its  course,  a  circumstance  which,  as  we  have  shown,  must  hap- 
pen to  all  of  them  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  accumulation  of 
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transported  matter  will  at  once  cease  in  one  region^  and  com- 
mence in  another. 

Although  the  causes  which  occasion  the  transference  of  the 
places  of  sedimentary  deposition  are  continually  in  action  in 
every  region,  yet  they  are  most  frequent  where  subterranean 
movements  alter,  from  time  to  time,  the  levels  of  land,  and 
they  must  be  immense  during  the  successive  elevations  and 
depressions  which  must  be  supposed  to  accompany  the  rise  of 
a  great  continent  from  the  deep.  A  trifling  change  of  level 
may  sometimes  throw  a  current  into  a  new  direction^  or  alter 
the  course  of  a  considerable  river.  Some  tracts  will  be  alter- 
nately submerged  and  laid  dry  by  subterranean  movements ; 
in  one  place  a  shoal  will  be  formed,  whereby  the  waters  will 
drift  matter  over  spaces  where  they  once  threw  down  their 
burden,  and  new  cavities  will  elsewhere  be  produced^  both 
marine  and  lacustrine,  which  will  intercept  the  waters  bearing 
sediment,  and  thereby  stop  the  supply  once  carried  to  some 
distant  basin. 

We  have  before  stated,  that  a  few  earthquakes  of  moderate 
power  might  cause  a  subsidence  which  would  connect  the  sea 
of  Azof  with  a  large  part  of  Asia  now  below  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  This  vast  depression,  recently  shown  by  Humboldt  to 
extend  over  an  area  of  eighteen  thousand  square  leagues,  sur- 
rounds Lake  Aral  and  the  Caspian,  on  the  shores  of  which 
seas  it  sinks  in  some  parts  to  the  depth  of  three  hundred  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  whole  area  might  thus  sud- 
denly become  the  receptacle  of  new  beds  of  sand  and  shells, 
probably  difiering  in  mineral  character  from  the  masses  pre- 
viously existing  in  that  country^  for  an  exact  correspondence 
could  only  arise  from  a  precise  identity  in  the  whole  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  which  should  give  rise  to  formations 
produced  at  difierent  periods  in  the  same  place. 

Without  entering  into  more  detailed  explanations,  the  reader 
will  perceive  that,  according  to  the  laws  now  governing  the 
aqueous  and  igneous  causes,  distinct  deposits  must,  at  difierept 
periods,  be  thrown  down  on  various  parts  of  the  earth'^s  surface. 
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and  that,  in  the  course  of  ages  the  same  area  may  beeome,  again 
and  again,  the  receptacle  of  such  dissimilar  seta  of  strata. 
During  intervening  periods,  the  space  may  either  rsnunii  un- 
altered, or  suffer  what  is  termed  denudation,  in  which  case  a 
superior  set  of  strata  are  removed  by  the  power  ai  rumniig 
water,  and  subjacent  beds  are  laid  bare,  as  happens  wherever  a 
sea  encroaches  upon  a  line  of  coast.  By  such  meansy  it  is  ab# 
vious  that  the  discordance  in  age  of  rocks  in  contact  most 
often  be  greatly  increased. 

The  frequent  unconformability  in  the  stratifioatioii  of  die 
inferior  and  overlying  formation  is  another  phenomenon  ia 
their  arrangement,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  those  movements  that  accompany  the  gradual  eon« 
version  ot  part  of  an  ocean  into  land  ;  for  by  such  eonvuliloos 
the  older  set  of  strata  may  become  rent,  shattered,  indined, 
and  contorted  to  any  amount.  If  the  movement  entirely  oease 
before  a  new  deposit  is  formed  in  the  same  tract,  the  superior 
strata  may  repose  horizontally  upon  the  dislocated  series.  But 
even  if  the  subterranean  convulsions  continue  with  increasing 
violence,  the  more  recent  formations  must  remain  comparatively 
undisturbed,  because  they  cannot  share  in  the  immense  de- 
rangement previously  produced  in  the  older  beds,  while  the 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  foil  to  participate  in  all  the 
movements  subsequently  communicated  to  the  newer. 

Change  of  Species  everywhere  in  progress. — If,  then,  it  be 
conceded,  that  the  combined  action  of  the  volcanic  and  the 
aqueous  forces  would  give  rise  to  a  succession  of  distinct  for- 
mations, and  that  these  would  be  sometimes  unconformable,  let 
us  next  inquire  in  what  manner  these  groups  might  become 
characterized  by  different  assemblages  of  fossil  remains. 

We  endeavoured  to  show,  in  the  last  volume,  that  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  gradual  extinction  of  certain  animals  and  plants, 
and  the  successive  introduction  of  new  species,  was  quite  con- 
sistent with  all  that  is  known  of  the  existing  economy  of  the 
animate  world  ;  and  if  it  be  found  the  only  hypothesis  which 
is  reconcilable  with  geological    phenomena,  we  shall   hava 
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Strong  grounds  for  ooncemng  that  such  is  the  order  of  na« 
tore. 

Fomlisation  of  PlanU  and  Animaii  partial.'^Vfe  have 
seen  that  the  causes  which  limit  the  duration  of  species  are  not 
confined,  at  any  one  timop  to  a  particular  part  of  the  globe; 
and^  for  the  same  reason,  if  we  suppose  that  tlieir  place  is 
supplied,  from  time  to  time^  by  new  species,  we  may  sup- 
pose their  introduction  to  be  no  less  generally  in  progress. 
Hence,  from  all  the  foregoing  premises,  it  would  follow,  that 
the  change  of  species  would  be  in  simultaneous  operation  every, 
where  throughout  the  habitable  surface  of  sea  and  land ; 
whereas  the  fossiliaation  of  plants  and  animals  must  always  be 
oonfiiied  to  those  areas  where  new  strata  are  produced.  These 
areas>  aa  we  have  proved,  are  always  shifting  their  positbn,  so 
that  the  fiissUiiing  process*  whereby  the  commemoration  of 
the  particular  state  of  the  organic  world,  at  any  given  time, 
ia  effected)  may  be  said  to  move  about,  visiting  and  revisiting 
different  tracts  in  suecesdon. 

In  Older  more  distinctly  to  elucidate  our  idea  of  the  working 
of  thia  maobinery,  let  us  compare  it  to  a  somewhat  analogous 
oaae  that  might  easily  be  imagined  to  occur  in  the  history 
of  human  affairs.  Let  the  mortality  of  the  population  of  a 
laige  country  represent  the  successive  extinction  of  species, 
and  the  births  of  new  individuals  the  introduction  of  new 
species.  While  these  fluctuations  are  gradually  taking  place 
everywhere,  suppose  commissioners  to  be  appointed  to  visit 
each  province  of  the  country  in  succession,  taking  an  exact 
aoQDunt  of  the  number,  names,  and  individual  peculiarities  of 
all  the  inhabitants,  and  leaving  in  each  district  a  register  con« 
taining  a  record  of  this  information.  If,  after  the  completion 
of  one  census,  another  is  immediately  made  after  the  same 
plan,  and  then  another,  there  will,  at  last,  be  a  series  of 
statistical  documents  in  each  province.  When  these  are 
annanged  in  chronological  order,  the  contents  of  those  which 
stand  next  to  each  other  will  differ  according  to  the  length 
of  the  intervals  of  time  between  the  taking  of  each  census. 
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If,  for  example*  all  the  regbters  are  made  in  a  sin^  jear, 
the  proportion  of  deaths  and  births  will  be  so  small  during 
the  interval  between  the  compiling  of  two  consecutive  docu- 
ments^  that  the  individuals  described  in  each  will  be  nearly 
identical ;  whereas^  if  there  are  sixty  provinces,  and  the  numj 
of  each  requires  a  year^  there  will  be  an  almost  entire  discord* 
ance  between  the  persons  enumerated  in  two  consecuUve  rq;is- 
ters. 

There  are  undoubtedly  some  other  causes  besides  the  mere 
quantity  of  time  which  may  augment  or  diminish  the  amount 
of  discrepancy.  Thus,  for  example,  at  some  periods  a  pesti- 
lential disease  may  lessen  the  average  duration  of  human  life, 
or  a  variety  of  circumstances  may  cause  the  births  to  be 
unusually  numerous,  and  the  population  to  multiply ;  or,  a  pio- 
vmce  may  be  suddenly  colonized  by  persons  migrating  from 
surrounding  districts. 

We  must  also  remind  the  reader,  that  we  do  not  propose  the 
above  case  as  an  exact  parallel  to  those  geological  phenomena 
which  we  desire  to  illustrate  ;  for  the  commisnoners  are  sup- 
posed to  visit  the  different  provinces  in  rotation,  whereas  the 
commemorating  processes  by  which  organic  remains  become 
fossilized,  although  they  are  always  shifting  from  one  area  to 
another,  are  yet  very  irregular  in  their  movements.  They  may 
abandon  and  revisit  many  spaces  again  and  again,  before  they 
once  approach  another  district ;  and  besides  this  source  of 
irregularity,  it  may  often  happen,  that  while  the  depositing 
process  is  suspended,  denudation  may  take  place,  which  may  be 
compared  to  the  occasional  destruction  of  some  of  the  statistical 
documents  before  mentioned.  It  is  evident,  that  where  such 
accidents  occur,  the  want  of  continuity  in  the  series  may  be- 
come indefinitely  great,  and  that  the  monuments  which  follow 
next  in  succession  will  by  no  means  be  equidistant  from  each 
other  in  point  of  time. 

If  this  train  of  reasoning  be  admitted,  the  frequent  distinct- 
ness of  the  fossil  remains,  in  formations  immediately  in  contact, 
would  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  existing  laws  of 
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sedimentary  deposition^  accompanied  by  the  gradual  birth  and 
death  of  species. 

We  have  already  stated^  that  we  should  naturally  look  for 
a  change  in  the  mineral  character  in  strata  thrown  down  at 
distant  intervals  in  the  same  place ;  and^  in  like  manner,  we 
must  also  expect^  for  the  reason  last  set  forth^  to  meet  occasion- 
ally with  sudden  transitions  from  one  set  of  organic  remains  to 
another.  But  the  causes  which  have  given  rise  to  such  differ- 
ences in  mineral  characters,  have  no  necessary  connexion  with 
those  which  have  produced  a  change  in  the  species  of  imbedded 
plants  and  animals. 

When  the  lowest  of  two  sets  of  strata  are  much  dis- 
located over  a  wide  area,  the  upper  being  undisturbed^ 
there  is  usually  a  considerable  discordance  in  the  organic  re- 
mains of  the  two  groups ;  but  this  coincidence  must  not  be 
ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  disturbing  forces,  as  if  they  had 
exterminated  the  living  inhabitants  of  the  surface.  The  im- 
mense lapse  of  time  required  for  the  development  of  so  great  a 
series  of  subterranean  movements,  has  in  these  cases  allowed 
the  species  also  throughout  the  globe  to  vary,  and  hence  the 
two  phenomena  are  usually  concomitant. 

Although  these  inferences  appear  to  us  very  obvious,  we 
are  aware  that  they  are  directly  opposed  to  many  popular 
theories  respecting  catastrophes ;  we  shall,  therefore,  endeavour 
to  place  our  views  in  a  still  clearer  light  before  the  reader. 
Suppose  we  had  discovered  two  buried  cities  at  the  foot  of 
Vesuvius,  immediately  superimposed  upon  each  other,  with  a 
great  mass  of  tuff  and  lava  intervening,  just  as  Portici  and 
Resina,  if  now  covered  with  ashes,  would  overlie  Herculaneum. 
An  antiquary  might  possibly  be  entitled  to  infer,  from  the  in- 
scriptions on  public  edifices,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  inferior 
and  older  town  were  Greeks,  and  those  of  the  modern,  Italians. 
But  he  would  reason  very  hastily,  if  he  also  concluded  from 
these  data,  that  there  had  been  a  sudden  change  from  the  Greek 
to  the  Italian  language  in  Campania.  Suppose  he  afterwards 
found  three  buried  cities,  one  above  the  other^  the  intermediate 
Vol.  DL  ^ 
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one  being  Roman,  while,  as  in  the  former  example,  the  lowest 
was  Greek^  and  the  uppermost  Italian,  he  would  th^i  perceive 
the  fallacy  of  his  former  opinion,  and  would  begin  to  suspect 
that  the  catastrophes,  whereby  the  cities  were  inhumed,  might 
have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  language  of 
the  inhabitants ;  and  that,  as  the  Roman  tongue  had  evidently 
intervened  between  the  Greek  and  Italian,  so  many  other 
dialects  may  have  been  spoken  in  succession,  and  the  passage 
from  the  Greek  to  the  Italian  may  have  been  very  gradual* 
some  terms  growing  obsolete^  while  others  were  introduced 
from  time  to  time. 

If  this  antiquary  could  have  shown  that  the  volcanic  pa- 
roxysms of  Vesuvius  were  so  governed  as  that  cities  should  be 
buried  one  above  the  other,  just  as  often  as  any  variation 
occurred  in  the  language  of  the  inhabitants^  then,  indeed,  the 
abrupt  passage  from  a  Greek  to  a  Roman>  and  from  a  Roman 
to  an  Italian  city,  would  afibrd  proof  of  fluctuations  no  less 
sudden  in  the  language  of  the  people. 

So  in  Geology,  if  we  could  assume  that  it  is  part  of  the  plan 
of  nature  to  preserve,  in  every  region  of  the  globe,  an  unbroken 
series  of  monuments  to  commemorate  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
organic  creation,  we  might  infer  the  sudden  extirpation  of 
species,  and  the  simultaneous  introduction  of  others,  as  often 
as  two  formations  in  contact  include  dissimilar  organic  fossils. 
But  we  must  shut  our  eyes  to  the  whole  economy  of  the 
existing  causes,  aqueous,  igneous,  and  organic,  if  we  fail  to 
perceive  that  such  is  not  the  plan  of  Nature. 
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rdaliBM  of  maeml  bmms  Um  fint  obfcct  ia  gcologieal  cloaSoft- 
Ufln — SupopoBlioBy  proof  of  more  recent  oiigin — £xoe|]4iaos  in  ivgard  to 
Tokmnic  rocH.  Kekthc  age  proved  by  induded  fngmeuti  of  older  rock>— 
Fkt>o£i  of  contemponneous  origin  derired  from  minerml  characters — ^\'ariatious 
to  wlikli  iSbtm  dianctcti  aro  liable— RccuiTCiice  of  distinct  rodcs  at  successive 
periods — "FnaCt  of  coalemponneouB  origin  dorifed  from  organic  lemaiiis— * 
Zoological  profinces  aro  of  limited  extent,  yet  s}«ead  over  wider  areas  than 
homogeneous  mineral  deposits — Difierent  modes  whereby  dissimilar  mineral 
and  distinct  groups  of  species  may  be  proved  to  have  been  contempo- 
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Ik  attempting  to  classify  the  mineral  masses  which  compose 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  the  principal  object  which  the  geologist 
must  keep  in  view,  is  to  determine  with  accuracy  their  chrono- 
logical relations^  for  it  is  abundantly  clear,  that  different  rocks 
have  been  formed  in  succession ;  and  in  order  thorouglily  to 
comjM^hend  the  manner  in  which  they  enter  into  the  structure 
of  our  continents,  we  should  study  them  with  reference  to  the 
time  and  mode  of  their  formation. 

We  shall  now,  therefore,  consider  by  what  characters  the 
relative  ages  of  different  rocks  may  be  established,  whereby  we 
may  be  supplied  at  once  with  sound  information  of  the  greatest 
practical  utility,  and  which  may  throw,  at  the  same  time,  the 
fullest  light  on  the  ancient  history  of  the  globe. 

Proofs  of  relative  age  by  superposition. 

It  is  evident  that  where  we  find  a  series  of  horizontal  strata, 
of  sedimentary  origin,  the  uppermost  bed  must  be  older  than 
those  which  it  overlies,  and  that  when  we  observe  one  distinct 
set  of  strata  reposing  upon  another,  the  inferior  is  the  older 
of  the  two.    In  countries  where  the  original  position  of  mineral 
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masses  has  been  disturbed,  at  different  periods,  by  codvuI^oos 
of  extraordinary  violence^  as  in  the  Alps  and  other  mountain- 
ous districts,  there  are  instances  where  the  original  position  of 
strata  has  been  reversed ;  but  such  exceptions  are  rare,  and  are 
usually  on  a  small  scale,  and  an  experienced  observer  can 
generally  ascertain  the  true  relations  of  the  rocks  in  question, 
by  examining  some  adjoining  districts  where  the  derangement 
has  been  less  extensive. 

In  regard  to  volcanic  formations,  if  we  find  a  stratum  of  tuff 
or  ejected  matter^  or  a  stream  of  lava  covering  sedimentary 
strata,  we  may  infer,  with  confidence,  that  the  igneous  rock  is 
the  more  recent ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  superposition  of 
aqueous  deposits  to  a  volcanic  mass  does  not  always  prove  the 
former  to  be  of  newer  origin.  If,  indeed,  we  discover  strata  of 
tuff  with  imbedded  shells,  or,  as  in  the  Vicentine  and  other 
places,  rolled  blocks  of  lava  with  adhering  shells  and  corals, 
we  may  then  be  sure  that  these  masses  of  volcanic  origin  covered 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  before  the  superincumbent  strata  were 
thrown  down.  But  as  lava  rises  from  below,  and  does  not 
always  reach  the  surface,  it  may  sometimes  penetrate  a  certain 
number  of  strata,  and  then  cool  down,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
solid  mass  of  newer  origin,  although  inferior  in  portion.  It  is, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  passage  of  veins  proceeding  from 
such  igneous  rocks  through  contiguous  sedimentary  strata,  or 
by  such  hardening  and  other  alteration  of  the  overlying  bed,  as 
might  be  expected  to  result  from  contact  with  a  heated  mass, 
that  we  are  enabled  to  decide  whether  the  volcanic  matter  was 
previously  consolidated,  or  subsequently  introduced. 

Proofs  by  included  fragments  of  older  rocks, 

A  geologist  is  sometimes  at  a  loss,  after  investigating  a  dis- 
trict composed  of  two  distinct  formations,  to  determine  the 
relative  ages  of  each,  from  want  of  sections  exhibiting  their 
superposition.  In  such  cases,  another  kind  of  evidence,  of  a 
character  no  less  conclusive,  can  sometimes  be  obtained.  One 
group  of  strata  has  frequently  been  derived  from  the  degrada* 
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tion  of  another  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  may  be 
observed  to  include  within  it  fragments  of  such  older  rocks. 
Thus^  for  example^  we  may  find  chalk  with  flints,  and  in 
another  part  of  the  same  country,  a  distinct  series,  consisting  of 
alternations  of  clay,  sand,  and  pebbles.  If  some  of  these  peb- 
bles consist  of  flints^  with  silicified  fossil  shells  of  the  same 
species  as  those  in  the  chalky  we  may  confidently  infer,  that  the 
chalk  is  the  oldest  of  the  two  formations. 

We  remarked  in  the  second  chapter,  that  some  granite  must 
have  existed  before  the  most  ancient  of  our  secondary  rocks, 
because  some  of  the  latter  contain  rounded  pebbles  of  granite. 
But  for  the  existence  of  such  evidence,  we  might  not  have  felt 
assured  that  all  the  granite  which  we  see  had  not  been  pro- 
truded from  below  in  a  state  of  fusion,  subsequently  -to  xhe 
origin  of  the  secondary  strata. 

Proofs  of  contemporaneous  origin  derived  from  mineral 

characters. 

When  we  have  established  the  relative  age  of  two  forma- 
tions in  a  given  place,  by  direct  superposition,  or  by  other 
evidence^  a  far  more  difficult  task  remains,  to  trace  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  same  formation,  or,  in  other  cases,  to  find  means 
of  referring  detached  groups  of  rocks  to  a  contemporaneous 
origin.  Such  identifications  in  age  are  chiefly  derivable  from 
two  sources — mineral  character  and  organic  contents;  but  the 
utmost  skill  and  caution  are  required  in  the  application  of 
such  tests,  for  scarcely  any  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  re- 
specting either,  that  do  not  admit  of  important  exceptions. 

If,  at  certain  periods  of  the  past,  rocks  of  peculiar  mineral 
composition  had  been  precipitated  simultaneously  upon  the 
floor  of  an  '  universal  ocean,'  so  as  to  invest  the  whole  earth  in  a 
succession  of  concentric  coats,  the  determination  of  relative 
dates  in  geology  might  have  been  a  matter  of  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity. To  explain,  indeed,  the  phenomenon  would  have 
been  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  as  such  appearances  would 
have  implied  a  former  state  of  the  globe,  without  ai\y  aTia\o\gj 
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to  that  now  prevailing.  Suppose,  for  example,  there  were  three 
masses  extending  over  every  continent, — the  upper  of  chalk 
and  chloritic  sand  ;  the  next  below,  of  blue  argillaceous  lime- 
stone ;  and  the  third  and  lowest,  of  red  marl  and  sandstone ; 
we  must  imagine  that  all  the  rivers  and  currents  of  the  world 
had  been  charged,  at  the  first  period,  with  red  mud  and  sand ; 
at  the  second,  with  blue  calcareo-argillaceous  mud  ;  and  at  a 
subsequent  epoch,  with  chalky  sediment  and  chloritic  sand. 

But  if  the  ocean  were  universal,  there  could  have  been  no 
land  to  waste  away  by  the  action  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  and, 
therefore,  no  known  source  whence  the  homogeneous  sedimen- 
tary matter  could  have  been  derived.  Few,  perhaps,  of  the 
earlier  geologists  went  so  far  as  to  believe  implicitly  in  such 
universality  of  formations,  but  they  inclined  to  an  opinion,  that 
they  were  continuous  over  areas  almost  indefinite;  and  since 
such  a  disposition  of  mineral  masses  would,  if  true,  have  been 
the  least  complex  and  most  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  clas- 
sification, it  is  probable  that  a  belief  in  its  reality  was  often 
promoted  by  the  hope  that  it  might  prove  true.  As  to  the 
objection,  that  such  an  arrangement  of  mineral  masses  could 
never  result  from  any  combination  of  causes  now  in  action,  it 
never  weighed  with  the  earlier  cultivators  of  the  science,  since 
they  indulged  no  expectation  of  being  ever  able  to  account  for 
geological  phenomena  by  reference  to  the  known  economy  of 
nature.  On  the  contrary,  they  set  out,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
with  the  assumption  that  the  past  and  present  conditions  of  the 
planet  were  too  dissimilar  to  admit  of  exact  comparison. 

But  if  we  inquire  into  the  true  composition  of  any  stratum, 
or  set  of  strata,  and  endeavour  to  pursue  these  continuously 
through  a  country,  we  often  find  that  the  character  of  the 
mass  changes  gradually,  and  becomes  at  length  so  different, 
that  we  should  never  have  suspected  its  identity,  if  we  had  not 
been  enabled  to  trace  its  passage  from  one  form  to  another. 
'  We  soon  discover  that  rocks  dissimilar  in  mineral  compo- 
tttion  have  originated  simultaneously;  we  find,  moreover, 
^Tideix^  in  certain  districts,  of  th^  reciirr^nce  of  rocks  of  pre- 
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ciselj  the  same  mineral  character  at  very  different  periods;  as, 
for  eiLaiiipley  two  formations  of  red  sandstone,  with  a  great 
series  of  other  strata  intervening  between  them.  Such  repeti- 
tions might  have  been  anticipated,  since  these  red  sandstones 
are  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  granite^  gneiss,  and  mica- 
schist  ;  and  districts  composed  exclusively  of  these,  must  again 
and  again  be  Mposed  to  decomposition,  and  to  the  erosive 
action  of  running  water. 

But  notwithstanding  the  variations  before  alluded  to  in 
the  composition  of  one  continuous  set  of  strata,  many  rocks 
retain  the  same  homogeneous  structure  and  composition^ 
throughout  considerable  areas,  and  frequently,  after  a  change 
of  mineral  character,  preserve  their  new  peculiarities  throughout 
another  tract  of  great  extent.  Thus,  for  example,  we  may 
trace  a  limestone  for  a  hundred  miles,  and  then  observe  that  it 
becomes  more  arenaceous,  until  it  finally  passes  into  sand  or 
sandstone.  We  may  then  follow  the  last*mentioned  formation 
throughout  another  district  as  extensive  as  that  occupied  by  the 
limestone  first  examined. 

ProofM  of  contemporaneous  origin  derived  from  organic 

remains. 

We  devoted  several  chapters,  in  the  last  volume,  to  show 
that  the  habitable  surface  of  the  sea  and  land  may  be  divided 
into  a  considerable  number  of  distinct  provinces,  each  peopled 
by  a  peculiar  assemblage  of  animals  and  plants,  and  we  endea- 
Toured  to  point  out  the  origin  of  these  separate  divisions  It 
was  shown  that  climate  is  only  one  of  many  causes  on  which 
they  depend,  and  that  difference  of  longitude,  as  well  as  lati- 
tude, is  generally  accompanied  by  a  dissimilarity  of  indigenous 
species  of  organic  beings. 

As  different  seas,  therefore,  and  lakes  are  inhabited  at  the 
same  period,  by  different  species  of  aquatic  animals  and  plants, 
and  as  the  lands  adjoining  these  may  be  peopled  by  distinct 
terrestrial  species,  it  follows  that  distinct  organic  remains  are 
imbedded  in  contemporaneous  deposits.     If  it  were  otherwise 
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— ^if  the  same  spedes  abounded  in  every  dimatej  or  even  in 
every  part  of  the  globe  where  a  corresponding  temperature^ 
and  other  conditions  favourable  to  their  existence  were  found» 
the  identification  of  mineral  masses  of  the  same  age,  by  means 
of  their  included  organic  contents,  would  be  a  matter  of  much 
greater  facility. 

But>  fortunately,  the  extent  of  the  same  zoological  provinces, 
especially  those  of  marine  animals,  is  very  great,  so  that  we 
are  entitled  to  expect,  from  analogy,  that  the  identity  of  fossil 
species,  throughout  large  areas,  will  often  enable  us  to  connect 
together  a  great  variety  of  detached  and  dissimilar  formations. 

Thus,  for  example,  it  will  be  seen^  by  reference  to  our  first 
volume^  that  deposits  now  forming  in  different  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  as  in  the  deltas  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Nile, 
are  distinct  in  mineral  composition ;  for  calcareous  rocks  are 
precipitated  from  the  waters  of  the  former  river,  while  pebbles 
are  carried  into  its  delta,  and  there  cemented^  by  carbonate  of 
lime,  into  a  conglomerate ;  whereas  strata  of  soft  mud  and  fine 
sand,  are  formed  exclusively  in  the  Nilotic  delta.  The  Po, 
again,  carries  down  fine  sand  and  mud  into  the  Adriatic ;  but 
since  this  sediment  is  derived  from  the  degradation  of  a  differ- 
ent assemblage  of  mountains  from  those  drained  by  the  Rhone 
or  the  Nile,  we  may  safely  assume  that  there  will  never  be  an 
exact  identity  in  their  respective  deposits. 

If  we  pass  to  another  quarter  of  the  Mediterranean,  as,  for 
example,  to  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  or  near  the  base 
of  Etna  in  Sicily,  or  to  the  Grecian  archipelago,  we  find  in  all 
these  localities  that  distinct  combinations  of  rocks  are  in  pro- 
gress. Occasional  showers  of  volcanic  ashes  are  falling  into 
the  sea,  and  streams  of  lava  are  flowing  along  its  bottom ; 
and  in  the  intervals  between  volcanic  eruptions,  beds  of  sand 
and  clay  are  frequently  derived  from  the  waste  of  cliffs,  or  the 
turbid  waters  of  rivers.  Limestones,  moreover,  such  as  the 
Italian  travertins,  are  here  and  there  precipitated  from  the 
waters  of  mineral  springs,  while  shells  and  corals  accumulate 
in  various  localities.     Yet  the  entire  Mediterranean,  where  the 
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dbove-mcntianed  fionnatioiis  are  sunuhmneoiisly  in  progress^ 
may  be  considered  as  one  aookgical  pioTinoe ;  tcr,  although 
oertain  qxciesof  testaoea  and  zoophytes  may  be  Terr  local,  and 
eadi  regioD  may  probably  hare  some  species  peculiar  to  it,  still 
a  coosideffable  number  are  common  to  the  whde  sea.  If» 
tberdbre,  at  some  future  period,  the  bed  of  this  inland  sea 
dioukl  be  ooorerted  intp  land,  the  geologist  might  be  enabled, 
by  reference  to  oi^ganic  remains,  to  prove  the  contemporaneous 
origin  of  Tarious  mineral  masses  throughout  a  space  equal  in 
area  to  a  great  portion  of  Europe.  The  Black  Sea,  moreover, 
is  inhabited  by  so  many  identical  species,  that  the  delta  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Don  might,  by  the  same  evidence,  be  shown 
to  have  originated  amultaneously. 

Sudi  identity  of  fosals,  we  may  remark,  not  only  enables  us 
to  refer  to  the  same  era,  distinct  rocks  widely  separated  from 
each  other  in  the  horizontal  plane,  but  also  others  which  may 
be  considerably  distant  in  the  vertical  series.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, we  may  find  alternating  beds  of  day,  sand,  and  lava, 
two  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  the  whole  of  which  may  be 
proved  to  belong  to  the  same  epoch,  by  the  specific  identity  of 
the  fossil  shells  dispersed  throughout  the  whole  series.  It 
may  be  objected,  that  diflerent  species  would,  during  the  same 
zoological  period,  inhabit  the  sea  at  diflbrent  depths,  and  that 
the  case  above  supposed  could  never  occur ;  but,  for  reasons 
explained  in  the  last  volume*,  we  believe  that  rivers  and  tidal 
currents  often  act  upon  the  banks  of  littoral  shells,  so  that  a  sea 
of  great  depth  may  be  filled  with  strata,  containing  throughout 
a  considerable  number  of  the  same  fossils. 

The  reader,  however,  will  perceive,  by  referring  to  what  we 
have  said  of  zoological  provinces,  that  they  are  sometimes  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  very  narrow  barriers,  and  for  this 
reason  contiguous  rocks  may  be  formed  at  the  same  time,  dif- 
fering widely  both  in  mineral  contents  and  organic  remains. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  testacea,  zoophytes,  and  fish  of  the  Red 
Sea,  may  be*  considered,  as  a  group,  to  be  very  distinct  from 

*  Cbap.  zvii.  p.  230. 
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those  inhabiting  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  Meditettanean, 
although  the  two  seas  are  only  separated  by  the  narrow  isthmu) 
of  Suez.  We  shall  show,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  that  caica* 
reous  formations  have  accumulated^  on  a  great  scale,  in  the  Red 
Sea,  in  modern  times,  and  that  fossil  shells  ot  existing  tpedei 
are  well  preserved  therein ;  while  we  know  that,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  large  deposits  of  mud  are  amassed^  including  the 
remains  of  Mediterranean  species.  Hence  it  follows  that  if, 
at  some  future  period,  the  bed  of  the  Red  Sea  should  be  laid 
dry,  the  geologist  might  experience  great  difficulties  in  en- 
deavouring to  ascertain  the  relative  age  of  these  formations, 
which^  although  dissimilar  both  in  organic  and  mineral  charac* 
ters,  were  of  synchronous  origin. 

There  might,  perhaps,  be  no  means  of  clearing  up  the  ob- 
scurity of  such  a  question^  yet  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
north-western  shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  plains  of  Egypt, 
and  the  isthmus  of  Suez^  are  all  parts  of  one  province  of  ierrei- 
trial  species.  Small  streams,  therefore,  occasional  land-floods, 
and  those  winds  which  drift  clouds  of  sand  along  the  deserts, 
might  carry  down  into  the  Red  Sea  the  same  shells  of  fluviatile 
and  land  testacea,  which  the  Nile  is  sweeping  into  its  delta, 
together  with  some  remains  of  terrestrial  plants,  whereby  the 
groups  of  strata,  before  alluded  to,  might,  notwithstanding  the 
discrepancy  of  their  mineral  composition,  and  marine  organic 
fossils,  be  shown  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  epoch. 

In  like  manner,  the  rivers  which  descend  into  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  one  side,  and  into  the  Pacific  on 
the  other,  carry  down  the  same  fluviatile  and  terrestrial  spoils 
into  seas  which  are  inhabited  by  different  groups  of  marine 
species. 

But  it  will  much  more  frequently  happen,  that  the  coexist-^ 
ence  of  terrestrial  species,  of  distinct  zoological  and  botanical 
provinces,  will  be  proved  by  the  specific  identity  of  the  marine 
organic  remains  which  inhabited  the  intervening  space.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  distinct  terrestrial  species  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  north  of  Africa,  and  north-west  of  Asia,  might  all  be 
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shown  to  have  been  contemporaneous,  if  we  suppose  the  rivers 
flowing  from  those  three  countries  to  carry  the  remains  of 
difierent  species  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  into  the 
Mediterranean. 

In  liice  manner,  the  sea  intervening  between  the  northern 
shores  of  Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean,  con- 
tains a  great  proportion  of  the  same  species  of  corallines  and 
testacea,  yet  the  land  animals  and  plants  of  the  two  regions  are 
very  dissimilar,  even  the  islands  nearest  to  Australia,  as  Java> 
New  Guinea,  and  others,  being  inhabited  by  a  distinct  assem- 
blage of  terrestrial  species.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are 
calcareous  rocks,  volcanic  tuff,  and  other  strata  in  progress,  in 
diflcrent  parts  of  these  intermediate  seas,  wherein  marine 
organic  remains  might  be  preserved  and  associated  with  the 
terrestrial  fossils  above  alluded  to. 

As  it  frequently  happens  that  the  barriers  between  differ- 
ent provinces  of  animals  and  plants  are  not  very  strongly 
marked^  especially  where  they  are  determined  by  differences  of 
temperature,  there  will  usually  be  a  passage  from  one  set  of 
species  to  another^  as  in  a  sea  extending  from  the  temperate  to 
the  tropical  zone.  In  such  cases,  we  may  be  enabled  to  prove, 
by  the  fossils  of  intermediate  deposits,  the  connexion  between 
the  distinct  provinces,  since  these  intervening  spaces  will  be 
inhabited  by  many  species^  common  both  to  the  temperate  and 
equatorial  seas. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  sometimes  able,  by  aid  of  a 
peculiar  homogeneous  deposit,  to  prove  the  former  coexistence 
of  distinct  animals  and  plants  in  distant  regions.  Suppose^  for 
example,  that  in  the  course  of  ages  the  sediment  of  a  river,  like 
that  of  the  Red  River  in  Louisiana,  is  dispersed  over  an  area 
several  hundred  leagues  in  length,  so  as  to  pass  from  the  tropics 
into  the  temperate  zone,  the  fossil  remains  imbedded  in  red 
mud  might  indicate  the  different  forms  which  inhabited,  at  the 
same  period,  those  remote  regions  of  the  earth. 

It  appears,  then,  that  mineral  and  organic  characters,  although 
often  inconstant,  may,  nevertheless^  enable  us  to  establish  the 
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contemporaneous  origin  of  formations  in  distant  countries.  As 
the  same  species  of  organic  beings  usually  extend  over  wider 
areas  than  deposits  of  a  homogeneous  composition,  they  are 
more  valuable  in  geological  classification  than  mineral  peculia- 
rities ;  but  it  fortunately  happens^  that  where  the  one  criterion 
fails^  we  can  often  avail  ourselves  of  the  other.  Thus,  for 
example,  sedimentary  strata  are  as  likely  to  preserve  the  same 
colour  and  composition  in  a  part  of  the  ocean  reaching  from  the 
borders  of  the  tropics  to  the  temperate  zone,  as  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe;  but  in  such  spaces  the  variation  of  species 
is  always  most  considerable. 

In  regard  to  the  habitations  of  species,  the  marine  tribes  are 
of  more  importance  than  the  terrestrial,  not  only  because  they 
are  liable  to  be  fossilized  in  subaqueous  deposits  in  the  great- 
est abundance,  but  because  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  a 
wider  geographical  range.  Sometimes,  however,  it  may  hap- 
pen, as  we  have  shown,  that  the  remains  of  species  of  some 
one  province  of  terrestrial  plants  and  animals  may  be  carried 
down  into  two  seas  inhabited  by  distinct  marine  species ;  and 
here  again  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  principle,  that  when 
one  means  of  identification  fails,  another  is  often  at  hand  to 
assist  us. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  observe,  that  in  endeavouring  to 
prove  the  contemporaneous  origin  of  strata  in  remote  countries 
by  organic  remains,  we  must  form  our  conclusions  from  a  great 
number  of  species,  since  a  single  species  may  be  enabled  to 
survive  vicissitudes  in  the  earth's  surface,  whereby  thousands 
of  others  are  exterminated.  When  a  change  of  climate  takes 
place,  some  may  migrate  and  become  denizens  of  other  latitudes, 
and  so  abound  there,  as  to  characterize  strata  of  a  subsequent 
era.  In  the  last  volume  we  have  stated  our  reasons  for  in- 
ferring that  such  migrations  are  never  sufficiently  general  to 
interfere  seriously  with  geological  conclusions,  provided  we  do 
not  found  our  theories  on  the  occurrence  of  a  small  number  of 
fossil  species. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CUsMfication  of  tertiary  formations  in  cluonolo^cal  order — Comparative  value  of 
different  classes  of  organic  remains — Fossil  remains  of  testacea  the  roost  im- 
portant— Necessity  of  accurately  determining  species — ^Tables  of  shells  by 
M.  Deshayes — Four  subdivisions  of  the  Tertiary  epoch — ^Recent  formations— i 
Newer  Pliocene  period — Older  Plioceue  period — Miocene  period — Eocene  period 
— Tlie  distinct  zoological  characters  of  these  periods  may  not  imply  sudden 
chauges  in  the  animate  creation — ^The  recent  strata  form  a  common  point  of 
departure  in  distant  regions — Numerical  proportion  of  recent  species  of  shells 
in  diffiirent  tertiary  periods — Mammiferous  remains  of  the  successive  tertiary 
eras— Synoptical  Table  of  Recent  and  Tertiary  formations. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  TERTIARY  FORMATIONS  ^IN 
CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

We  explained  in  the  'last  chapter  the  principles  on  which  the 
relative  ages  of  different  formations  may  be  ascertained^  and  we 
found  the  character  to  be  chiefly  derivable  from  superposition, 
mineral  structure^  and  organic  remains.  It  is  by  combining 
the  evidence  deducible  from  all  these  sources,  that  we  deter- 
mine the  chronological  succession  of  distinct  formations,  and 
this  principle  is  well  illustrated  by  the  investigation  of  those 
European  tertiary  strata  to  the  discovery  of  which  we  have 
already  alluded. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  in  proportion  as  we  have  extended  our 
inquiries  over  a  larger  area,  it  has  become  necessary  to  interca- 
late new  groups  of  an  age  intermediate  between  those  first  exa- 
mined, and  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  that,  as  the  science 
advances,  new  links  in  the  chain  will  be  supplied,  and  that  the 
passage  from  one  period  to  another  will  become  less  abrupt. 
We  may  even  hope,  without  travelling  to  distant  regions, — 
without  even  transgressing  the  limits  of  western  Europe,  to 
render  the  series  far  more  complete.  The  fossil  shells,  for 
example,  of  many  of  the  Subalpine  formations,  on  the  northern 
limits  of  the  plain  of  the  Po,  have  not  yet  been  carefully  col- 
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lected  and  compared  with  those  of  other  countries,  and  we  are 
almost  entirely  ignorant  of  many  deposits  known  to  exist  in 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  theoretical  views  developed  in  the  last  chapter,  respect- 
ing breaks  in  the  sequence  of  geological  monuments,  will  ex- 
plain our  reasons  for  anticipating  the  discovery  of  intermediate 
gradations  as  often  as  new  regions  of  great  extent  are  explored. 

Comparative  value  of  different  classes  of  organic  remains. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  must  endeavour  to  make  the  most  syste- 
matic arrangement  in  our  power  of  those  formations  which  are 
already  known,  and  in  attempting  to  classify  these  in  chrono- 
logical order,  we  have  already  stated  that  we  must  chiefly 
depend  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  their  fossil  organic  con- 
tents. In  the  execution  of  this  task,  we  have  first  to  consider 
what  class  of  remains  arc  most  useful,  for  although  every  kind 
of  fossil  animal  and  plant  is  interesting,  and  cannot  fail  to 
throw  light  on  the  former  history  of  the  globe  at  a  certain 
period,  yet  those  classes  of  remains  which  are  of  rare  and  casual 
occurrence^  are  absolutely  of  no  use  for  the  purposes  of  general 
classification.  If  wc  have  nothing  but  plants  in  one  assemblage 
of  strata^  and  the  bones  of  mammalia  in  another^  we  can  ob- 
viously draw  no  conclusion  respecting  the  number  of  species  of 
organic  beings  common  to  two  epochs ;  or  if  we  have  a  great 
variety,  both  of  vertebrated  animals  and  plants,  in  one  series 
and  only  shells  in  another,  we  can  form  no  opinion  respecting 
the  remoteness  or  proximity  of  the  two  eras.  We  might,  per- 
haps^ draw  some  conclusions  as  to  relative  antiquity,  if  we  could 
compare  each  of  these  monuments  to  a  third ;  as^  for  example^  if 
the  species  of  shells  should  be  almost  all  identical  with  those 
now  living,  while  the  plants  and  vertebrated  animals  were  all  ex- 
tinct ;  for  we  might  then  infer  that  the  shelly  deposit  was  the 
most  recent  of  the  two.  But  in  this  case  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  information  flows  from  a  direct  comparison  of  the  species  of 
corresponding  orders  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, — 
of  plants  with  plants^  and  shells  with  shells ;  the  only  mode  of 
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making  a  systematic  arrangement  by  reference  to  organic 
remains. 

Although  the  bones  of  mammalia  in  the  tertiary  strata,  and 
those  of  reptiles  in  the  secondary^  afibrd  us  instruction  of  the 
most  interesting  kind,  yet  the  species  are  too  few^  and  confined 
to  too  small  a  number  of  localities,  to  be  of  great  importance  in 
characterizing  the  minor  subdivisions  of  geological  formations. 
Skeleton  of  fish  are  by  no  means  frequent  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  and  the  science  of  ichthyology  must  be  farther 
advanced,  before  we  can  hope  to  determine  their  specific  cha- 
racter with  sufficient  precision.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
fossil  botany,  notwithstanding  the  great  progress  that  has 
recently  been  made  in  that  department ;  and  even  in  regard  to 
aoc^hytes,  which  are  so  much  more  abundant  in  a  fossil  state 
than  any  of  the  classes  above  enumerated,  we  are  still  greatly 
impeded  in  our  endeavour  to  classify  strata  by  their  aid,  in 
consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  recent  species 
which  have  been  examined  in  those  tropical  seas  where  they 
occur  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

FoMiU  remains  of  testacea  of  chief  importance.  The  testacea 
are  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  classes  of  organic  beings 
which  have  left  their  spoils  in  the  subaqueous  deposits ;  they 
are  the  medals  which  nature  has  chiefly  selected  to  record  the 
history  of  the  former  changes  of  the  globe.  There  is  scarcely 
any  great  series  of  strata  that  does  not  contain  some  marine  or 
freshwater  shells,  and  these  fossils  are  often  found  so  entire, 
especially  in  the  tertiary  formations,  that  when  disengaged  from 
the  matrix,  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  just 
procured  from  the  sea.  Their  colour,  indeed^  is  usually  want- 
ing, but  the  parts  whereon  specific  characters  are  founded 
remain  unimpaired  ;  and  although  the  animals  themselves  are 
gone,  yet  their  form  and  habits  can  generally  be  inferred  from 
the  shell  which  covered  them. 

The  utility  of  the  testacea,  in  geological  classification,  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  circumstance,  that  some  forms  are 
proper  to  the  sea^  others  to  the  land,  and  others  to  freshwater. 
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Rivers  scarcely  ever  fail  to  carry  down  into  their  deltas  some 
land  shells,  together  with  species  which  are  at  once  fluviatiie 
and  lacustrine.  Tlie  Rhone,  for  example,  receives  annually, 
from  the  Durance,  many  shells  which  are  drifted  down  in  an 
entire  state  from  the  higher  Alps  of  Dauphiny,  and  these 
species,  such  as  Bulimus  montanus^  are  carried  down  into  the 
delta  of  the  Rhone  to  a  climate  far  different  from  that  of  their 
native  habitation.  The  young  hermit  crabs  may  often  be  seen 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean^  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone,  inhabiting  these  univalves,  brought  down  to  them  from 
so  great  a  distance*.  At  the  same  time  that  some  freshwater 
and  land  species  are  carried  into  the  sea,  other  individuals  of 
the  same  become  fossil  in  inland  lakes,  and  by  this  means  we 
learn  what  species  of  freshwater  and  marine  testacea  coexisted 
at  particular  eras ;  and  from  this  again  we  are  able  to  make  out 
the  connexion  between  various  plants  and  mammifers  imbedded 
in  those  lacustrine  deposits,  and  the  testacea  which  lived  in  the 
ocean  at  the  same  time. 

There  are  two  other  characters  of  the  molluscous  animals 
which  render  them  extremely  valuable  in  settling  chronological 
questions  in  Geology.  The  first  of  these  is  a  wide  geographical 
range,  and  the  second  (probably  a  consequence  of  the  former), 
is  the  superior  duration  of  species  in  this  class.  It  is  evident 
that  if  the  habitation  of  a  species  be  very  local,  it  cannot  aid  us 
greatly  in  establishing  the  contemporaneous  origin  of  distant 
groups  of  strata,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  the  last  chapter ; 
and  if  a  wide  geographical  range  be  useful  in  connecting  for- 
mations far  separated  in  space,  the  longevity  of  species  is  no 
less  serviceable  in  establishing  the  relations  of  strata  consider- 
ably distant  from  each  other  in  point  of  time. 

We  shall  revert  in  the  sequel  to  the  curious  fact,  that  in 
tracing  back  these  series  of  tertiary  deposits,  many  of  the  exist- 
ing species  of  testacea  accompany  us  after  the  disappearance  of 
all  the  recent  mammalia,  as  well  as  the  fossil  remains  of  living 

*  M.  Marcel  de  Serres  p Dinted  out  this  fact  to  me  when  I  visited  Montpellier, 
July,  1828. 
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species  of  several  other  classes.  We  even  find  the  skeletons  of 
extinct  quadrupeds  in  deposits  wherein  all  the  land  and  fresh- 
water shells  are  of  recent  species*. 

Neceuity  of  accurately  determining  species, — The  reader 
will  already  perceive  that  the  systematic  arrangement  of  strata, 
so  far  as  it  rests  on  organic  remains^  must  depend  essentially 
on  the  accurate  determination  of  species,  and  the  geologist 
must  therefore  have  recourse  to  the  ablest  naturalists^  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  certain  departments  of 
organic  nature.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  who  are  con- 
tinually employed  in  laborious  investigations  in  the  field,  and 
in  ascertaining  the  relative  position  and  characters  of  mineral 
masses,  should  have  leisure  to  acquire  a  profound  knowledge  of 
fossil  osteology,  conchology,  and  other  branches;  but  it  is 
desirable  that,  in  the  latter  science  at  least,  they  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  the  specific  characters 
are  determined,  and  on  which  the  habits  of  species  are  inferred 
from  their  pecuUar  forms.  When  the  specimens  are  in  an  im- 
perfect state  of  preservation,  or  the  shells  happen  to  belong  to 
genera  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  decide  on  the  species,  ex- 
cept when  the  inhabitant  itself  is  present,  or  when  any  other 
grounds  of  ambiguity  arise,  we  must  reject,  or  lay  small  stress 
upon,  the  evidence,  lest  we  vitiate  our  general  results  by 
false  identifications  and  analogies.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
consider  the  steps  by  which  the  science  of  botanical  geography 
has  reached  its  present  stage  of  advancement,  and  endeavour  to 
introduce  the  same  severe  comparison  of  the  specific  characters, 
in  diTiwing  all  our  geological  inferences. 

Tables  of  shells  by  M,  Deshayes. — In  the  Appendix  the  reader 
will  find  a  tabular  view  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  compa- 
rison of  more  than  three  thousand  tertiary  shells,  with  nearly  five 
thousand  living  species,  all  of  which,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
contained  in  the  rich  collection  of  M.  Deshayes.  Having  enjoyed 
an  opportunity  of  examining,  again  and  again,  the  specimens 
on  which  this  eminent  conchologist  has  founded  his  identifica- 

*  See  vol.  i.  chap.  vi. 
Vou  III.  V* 
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tionsi  and  having  been  witness  to  the  great  time  and  labour 
devoted  by  him  to  this  arduous  work,  I  feel  confidence  in  the 
results^  so  far  as  the  data  given  in  his  list  will  carry  us.  It  was 
necessary  to  compare  nearly  forty  thousand  specimens,  in  order 
to  construct  these  tables,  since  not  only  the  varieties  of  every 
species  required  examination^  but  the  different  individuals^  also, 
belonging  to  each  which  had  been  found  fossil  in  various  loca- 
lities. The  correctness  of  the  localities  themselves  was  ascer- 
tained  with  scrupulous  exactness,  together  with  the  relative 
position  of  the  strata ;  and  if  any  doubts  existed  on  these  ques- 
tions^ the  specimens  were  discarded  as  of  no  geological  value.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  shells  were  procured,  by  M.  Deshayes 
himself^  from  the  Paris  basin,  many  were  contributed  by  dif- 
ferent French  geologists^  and  some  were  collected  by  myself 
from  different  parts  of  Europe. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  give  lists  of  more  than 
three  thousand  fossil  shells  in  a  work  not  devoted  exclusively 
to  conchology ;  but  we  were  desirous  of  presenting  the  reader 
with  a  catalogue  of  those  fossils  which  M.  Deshayes  has  been 
able  to  identify  with  living  species,  as  also  of  those  which  are 
common  to  two  distinct  tertiary  eras.  By  this  means  a  com- 
parison may  be  made  of  the  testacea  of  each  geological  epoch, 
with  the  actual  state  of  the  organic  creation,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  relations  of  different  tertiary  deposits  to  each  other 
exhibited.  The  number  of  shells  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
tables,  in  order  to  convey  this  information,  is  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-two,  of  which  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  have 
been  found  both  living  and  fossil,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  fossil  only,  but  in  the  deposits  of  more  than  one  era.  An 
exception,  however,  to  the  strictness  of  this  rule,  has  been  made 
in  regard  to  the  fossil  shells  common  to  the  London  and  Paris 
basins,  fifty-one  of  which  have  been  enumerated  by  name, 
though  these  formations  do  not  belong  to  different  eras. 

It  has  been  more  usual  for  geologists  to  give  tables  of  cha- 
racteristic shells ;  that  is  to  say,  of  those  found  in  the  straU 
of  one  period  and  not  common  to  any  other.  These  typical 
species  are  certainly  of  the  first  importance,  and  some  of  them 
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will  be  seen  figured  in  the  plates>  illustratiTe  of  the  different 
tertiary  eras ;  but  we  were  more  anxious,  in  this  work,  to  place 
in  a  clear  light,  a  point  of  the  greatest  theoretical  interest,  which 
has  been  often  overlooked  or  controverted,  viz.,  the  identity  of 
many  living  and  fossil  species,  as  also  the  connexion  of  the 
zoological  remains  of  deposits  formed  at  successive  periods. 

The  value  of  such  extensive  comparisons,  as  those  of  which 
the  annexed  tables  of  M.  Deshayes  give  the  results,  depends 
greatly  on  the  circumstance,  that  all  the  identifications  have 
been  made  by  the  same  naturalist.  The  amount  of  variation 
which  ought  to  determine  a  species  is,  in  cases  where  they  ap- 
proach near  to  each  other,  a  question  of  the  nicest  discrimina-* 
tion^  and  requires  a  degree  of  judgment  and  tact  that  can  hardly 
be  possessed  by  different  zoologists  in  exactly  the  same  degree. 
The  standard,  therefore,  by  which  differences  are  to  be  mea- 
sured, can  scarcely  ever  be  perfectly  invariable,  and  one  great 
object  to  be  sought  for  is,  that,  at  least,  it  should  be  uniform. 
If  the  distinctions  are  all  made  by  the  same  naturalist,  and  his 
knowledge  and  skill  be  considerable,  the  results  may  be  relied 
on  with  sufficient  confidence,  as  far  as  regards  our  geological 
conclusions. 

If  one  conchologist  should  inform  us  that  out  of  IISS  species 
of  fossil  testacea,  discovered  in  the  Paris  basin,  he  has  only 
been  enabled  to  identify  thirty-eight  with  recent  species,  while 
another  should  declare,  that  out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
Sicilian  fossil  shells^  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  sixteen  be- 
longed to  living  species,  we  might  suspect  that  one  of  these 
observers  allowed  a  greater  degree  of  latitude  to  the  variability 
of  the  specific  character  than  the  other;  but  when,  in  both  in- 
stances, the  conclusions  are  drawn  by  the  same  eminent  con- 
chologist, we  are  immediately  satisfied  that  the  relations  of  these 
two  groups,  to  the  existing  state  of  the  animate  creation^  are  as 
distinct  as  are  indicated  by  the  numerical  results. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  tables,  to  which  we  refer,  com- 
prise all  the  known  tertiary  shells.  In  the  museums  of  Italy 
there  are  magnificent  collections;  to  which  M.  Deshayes  had  no 
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access,  and  the  additions  to  the  recent  species  in  the  cabinets 
of  conchologists  in  London,  have  been  so  great  of  late  years, 
that  in  many  extensive  genera  the  number  of  species  has  been 
more  than  doubled.  But  as  the  greater  part  of  these  newly- 
discovered  shells  have  been  brought  from  the  Pacific  and  other 
distant  seas,  it  is  probable  that  these  accessions  would  not  ma- 
terially alter  the  results  given  in  the  tables,  and  it  must,  at  all 
events,  be  remembered,  that  the  only  effect  of  such  additional 
information  would  be^  to  increase  the  number  of  identifications 
of  recent  with  fossil  species,  while  the  proportional  number  of 
analogues  in  the  different  periods  might  probably  remain 
nearly  the  same. 

SUBDIVISIONS  OF  THE  TERTIARY  EPOCH. 

Recent  formations, — We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
subdivisions  of  tertiary  strata  which  may  be  founded  on  the 
results  of  a  comparison  of  their  respective  fossils,  and  to  give 
names  to  the  periods  to  which  they  each  belong.  The  tertiary 
epoch  has  been  divided  into  three  periods  in  the  tables ;  we 
shall,  however,  endeavour  to  establish  four,  all  distinct  from  the 
actual  period,  or  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  earth  has  been 
tenanted  by  man.  To  the  events  of  this  latter  era,  which  we 
shall  term  the  recent,  we  have  exclusively  confined  ourselves  in 
the  two  preceding  volumes.  All  sedimentary  deposits,  all  vol- 
canic rocks,  in  a  word,  every  geological  monument,  whether 
belonging  to  the  animate  or  inanimate  world,  which  appertains 
to  this  epoch,  may  be  termed  recent  Some  recent  species,  there- 
fore, are  found  fossil  in  various  tertiary  periods,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  others,  like  the  Dodo,  may  be  extinct^  for  it  is  suf- 
ficient that  they  should  once  have  coexisted  with  man,  to  make 
them  referrible  to  this  era. 

Some  authors  apply  the  term  contemporaneous  to  all  the 
formations  which  have  originated  during  the  human  epoch  j 
but  as  the  word  is  so  frequently  in  use  to  express  the  synchro- 
nous origin  of  distinct  formations,  it  would  be  a  source  of  gi'eat 
inconvenience  and  ambiguity,  if  we  were  to  attach  to  it  a  tech- 
nical sense. 
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We  may  sometimes  prove^  that  certain  strata  belong  to  the 
recent  period  by  aid  of  historical  evidence,  as  parts  of  the  delta 
of  the  Po,  Rhone,  and  Nile,  for  example;  at  other  times,  by 
discovering  imbedded  remains  of  man  or  his  works  ;  but  when 
we  have  no  evidence  of  this  kind,  and  we  hesitate  whetlier  to 
ascribe  a  particular  deposit  to  the  recent  era^  or  that  immedi- 
ately preceding,  we  must  generally  incline  to  refer  it  to  the 
latter,  for  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel^  that  the  changes  of  the 
historical  era  are  quite  insignificant  when  contrasted  with  those 
even  of  the  newest  tertiary  period. 

Newer  Pliocene  period. — This  most  modern  of  the  four 
subdivisions  of  the  whole  tertiary  epoch,  we  propose  to  call  the 
Newer  Pliocene^  which^  together  with  the  Older  Pliocene,  con- 
stitute one  group  in  the  annexed  tables  of  M.  Deshaycs. 

We  derive  the  term  Pliocene  from  TrXsiatv,  major,  and  nai^os, 
recens,  as  the  major  part  of  the  fossil  testacea  of  this  epoch  are 
referrible  to  recent  species*.  Whether  in  all  cases  there  may 
hereafter  prove  to  be  an  absolute  preponderance  of  recent 
species,  in  every  group  of  strata  assigned  to  this  period  in  the 
tables,  is  very  doubtful ;  but  the  proportion  of  living  species, 
where  least  considerable,  usually  approaches  to  one-half  of  the 
total  number,  and  appears  always  to  exceed  a  third ;  and  as  our 
acquaintance  with  the  testacea  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  some 
other  seas,  increases,  it  is  probable  that  a  greater  proportion 
will  be  identified. 

*  In  the  tenns  Pliocene,  Miocene,  and  Eocene,  the  Greek  diphthongs  ei  and 
at  are  changed  into  the  voweb  t  and  ^,  in  conformity  with  the  idiom  of  our  lan- 
guage. Thus  we  have  Encenia,  an  inau^rural  ceremony,  derived  from  i?  and 
»tin»s,  recens;  and  as  examples  of  the  coaverstou  of  ri  into  i,  wc  have  icosahedron. 

I  have  been  much  indebted  to  my  friend,  the  Rev.  W.  "Whewell,  for  assisting 
me  in  inventing  and  anglicizing  these  tenns, and  I  sincerely  wish  that  the  numer- 
ous foreign  diphthongs,  barbarous  terminations,  and  Latin  plurals,  which  have 
been  80  plentifully  introduced  of  late  years  into  our  scientific  language,  had  been 
avoided  as  successfidly  as  they  are  by  French  Natmralists,  and  as  they  were  by  the 
earlier  English  writers,  when  our  language  was  more  flexible  than  it  is  now.  But 
while  I  commend  the  French  for  accommodating  foreign  terms  to  the  structure  of 
their  own  language,  I  must  confess  that  no  naturalists  have  been  more  unschular- 
like  in  their  mode  of  fabricating  Greek  derivatives  and  compoundsj  many  of  the 
Utter  being  a  bastard  offspring  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
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The  newer  Pliocene  formations,  before  alluded  to,  pass  in- 
sensibly into  those  of  the  Recent  epoch,  and  contain  an  immense 
preponderance  of  recent  species.  It  will  be  seen  that  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  species,  found  in  the  Sicilian  beds, 
only  ten  are  of  extinct  or  unknown  species,  although  the  anti* 
quity  of  these  tertiary  deposits,  as  contrasted  with  our  most 
remote  historical  eras,  is  immensely  great.  In  the  volcanic 
and  sedimentary  strata  of  the  district  round  Naples,  the  pro- 
portion appears  to  be  even  still  smaller. 

Older  Pliocene  period, — These  formations,  therefore,  and 
others  wherein  the  plurality  of  living  species  is  so  very  decided, 
we  shall  term  the  Newer  Pliocene,  while  those  of  the  tertiary 
period  immediately  preceding  may  be  called  the  0/der  Pliocene. 
To  the  latter  belong  the  formations  pf  Tuscany,  and  of  the  Sub- 
apennine  hills  in  the  north  of  Italy,  as  also  the  English  Crag. 

It  appears  that  in  the  period  last  mentioned,  the  proportion 
of  recent  species  varies  from  upwards  of  a  third  to  somewhat 
more  than  half  of  the  entire  number ;  but  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, that  this  relation  to  the  recent  epoch  is  only  one  of  its 
zoological  characters,  and  that  certain  peculiar  species  of  tes* 
tacea  also  distinguish  its  deposits  from  all  other  strata.  The 
relative  position  of  the  beds  referrible  to  this  era  has  been  ex- 
plained in  diagrams  Nos.  3  and  4,  letter  y^  chapter  II. 

Miocene  period, — The  next  antecedent  tertiary  epoch  we 
shall  name  Miocene,  from  ixnuv,  minor,  and  xaivor,  recens,  a 
minority  only  of  fossil  shells  imbedded  in  the  formations  of  this 
period,  being  of  recent  species.  The  total  number  of  Miocene 
shells,  referred  to  in  the  annexed  tables,  amounts  to  1021,  of 
which  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  only  are  recent,  being  in 
the  proportion  of  rather  less  than  eighteen  in  one  hundred. 
Of  species  common  to  this  period,  and  to  the  two  divisions  of 
the  Pliocene  epoch  before  alluded  to,  there  are  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six,  whereof  one  hundred  and  fourteen  are  living,  and 
the  remaining  eighty-two  extinct,  or  only  known  as  fossil. 

As  there  are  a  certain  number  of  fossil  species  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  Pliocene  strata  before  described,  so  also 
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there  are  many  shells  exclusively  confined  to  the  Miocene 
period.  We  have  already  stated^  that  in  Touraine  and  in 
the  South  of  France  near  Bordeaux,  in  Piedmont,  in  the 
basin  of  Vienna,  and  other  localities,  these  Miocene  formations 
are  largely  developed,  and  their  relative  position  has  been 
shown  in  diagrams  Nos.  8  and  4,  letter  e,  chapter  II. 

Eocene  period, — The  period  next  antecedent  we  shall  call 
Eocene,  from  ^r,  aurora,  and  xaivosy  recens^  because  the  ex« 
tremely  small  proportion  of  living  species  contained  in  these 
strata,  indicates  what  may  be  considered  the  first  commence* 
ment,  or  dawn,  of  the  existing  state  of  the  animate  creation. 
To  this  era  the  formations  first  called  tertiary,  of  the  Paris  and 
London  basins,  are  referrible.  Their  position  is  shown  in  the 
diagrams  Nos.  3  and  4,  letter  dj  in  the  second  chapter. 

The  total  number  of  fossil  shells  of  this  period  already  known, 
is  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  of  which  num- 
ber forty-two  only  are  living  species^  being  nearly  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  and  a  half  in  one  hundred.  Of  fossil  species, 
not  known  as  recent,  forty-two  are  common  to  the  Eocene  and 
Miocene  epochs.  In  the  Paris  basin  alone,  11^2  species  have 
been  found  fossil,  of  which  thirty-eight  only  are  still  living. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  those  recent  species  which 
are  found  fossil  in  formations  of  such  high  antiquity  as  those 
of  the  Paris  and  London  basins,  is  a  subject  of  the  highest 
interest. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  tables,  that  in  the  more 
modem  formations,  where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  fossil 
shells  belong  to  species  still  living,  they  also  belong,  for  the 
most  part^  to  species  now  inhabiting  the  seas  immediately  ad- 
joining the  countries  where  they  occur  fossil ;  whereas  the 
recent  species,  found  in  the  older  tertiary  strata^  are  frequently 
inhabitants  of  distant  latitudes^  and  usually  of  warmer  climates. 
Of  the  forty -two  Eocene  species,  which  occur  fossil  in  England, 
France,  and  Belgium,  and  which  are  still  living,  about  half 
now  inhabit  within,  or  near  the  tropics,  and  almost  all  the  rest 
are  denizens  of  the  more  southern  parts  of  Europe.     If  some 
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Eocene  species  still  flourish  in  the  same  latitudes  where  they 
are  found  fossil^  they  are  species  which^  like  Lucina  divariaUa, 
are  now  found  in  many  seas^  even  those  of  different  quarters  of 
the  globe^and  this  wide  geographical  range  indicates  a  capacity  of 
enduring  a  variety  of  external  circumstances,  which  may  enable 
a  species  to  survive  considerable  changes  of  climate  and  other  re- 
volutions of  the  earth^s  surface.  One  fluviatile  species  {Melania 
inquinata)y  fossil  in  the  Paris  basin^  is  now  only  known  in  the 
Philippine  islands^  and  during  the  lowering  of  the  temperature 
of  the  earth's  surface,  may  perhaps  have  escaped  destruction  by 
transportation  to  the  south.  We  have  pointed  out  in  the  second 
volume  (chap,  vii.),  how  rapidly  the  eggs  of  freshwater  species 
might,  by  the  instrumentality  of  water-fowl,  be  transported 
from  one  region  to  another.  Other  Eocene  species,  which  still 
survive  and  range  from  the  temperate  zone  to  the  equator^  may 
formerly  have  extended  from  the  pole  to  the  temperate  zone, 
and  what  was  once  the  southern  limit  of  their  range  may  now 
be  the  most  northern. 

Even  if  we  had  not  established  several  remarkable  facts  in 
attestation  of  the  longevity  of  certain  tertiary  species,  we  might 
still  have  anticipated  that  the  duration  of  the  living  species  of 
aquatic  and  terrestrial  testacea  would  be  very  unequal.  For 
it  is  clear  that  those  which  now  inhabit  many  different  regions 
and  climates,  may  survive  the  influence  of  destroying  causes, 
which  might  extirpate  the  greater  part  of  the  species  now  living. 
We  might  expect,  therefore,  some  species  to  survive  several 
successive  states  of  the  organic  world,  just  as  Nestor  was  said 
to  have  outlived  three  generations  of  men. 

The  distinctness  of  periods  may  indicate  our  imperfect  infoT" 
mation* — In  regard  to  distinct  zoological  periods,  the  readar 
will  understand,  from  our  observations  in  the  third  chapter, 
that  we  consider  the  wide  lines  of  demarcation  that  sometimes 
separate  different  tertiary  epochs,  as  quite  unconnected  with 
extraordinary  revolutions  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  as 
arising,  partly,  like  chasms  in  the  history  of  nations,  out  of  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  our  information,  and  partly  from 
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the  irregular  manner  iu  which  geological  memorials  are  pre- 
served, as  already  explained.  We  have  little  doubt  that  it 
will  be  necessary  hereafter  to  intercalate  other  periods,  and 
that  many  of  the  deposits,  now  referred  to  a  single  era,  will  be 
found  to  have  been  formed  at  very  distinct  periods  of  time,  so 
that,  notwithstanding  our  separation  of  tertiary  strata  into  four 
groups,  we  shall  continue  to  use  the  term  contemporaneous 
with  a  great  deal  of  latitude. 

We  throw  out  these  hints^  because  we  are  apprehensive  lest 
zoological  periods  in  Geology,  like  artificial  divisions  in  other 
branches  of  Natural  History,  should  acquire  too  much  impor- 
tance, from  being  supposed  to  be  founded  on  some  great  inter- 
ruptions in  the  regular  series  of  events  in  the  organic  world, 
whereas,  like  the  genera  and  orders  in  zoology  and  botany, 
we  ought  to  regard  them  as  invented  for  the  convenience  of 
systematic  arrangement,  always  expecting  to  discover  interme- 
diate gradations  between  the  boundary  lines  that  we  have  first 
drawn. 

In  Natural  History  we  select  a  certain  species  as  a  generic 
type,  and  then  arrange  all  its  congeners  in  a  series,  according 
to  the  degrees  of  their  deviation  from  that  type,  or  accord- 
ing as  they  approach  to  the  characters  of  the  genus  which  pre- 
cedes or  follows.  In  like  manner,  we  mav  select  certain  Geo- 
logical  formations  as  typical  of  particular  epochs ;  and  having 
accomplished  this  step,  we  may  then  arrange  the  groups  referred 
to  the  same  period  in  chronological  order,  according  as  they 
deviate  in  their  organic  contents,  from  the  normal  groups,  or 
according  as  they  approximate  to  the  type  of  an  antecedent  or 
subsequent  epoch. 

If  intermediate  formations  shall  hereafter  be  found  between 
the  Eocene  and  Miocene,  and  between  those  of  the  last  period 
and  the  Pliocene,  we  may  still  find  an  appropriate  place  for  all, 
by  forming  subdivisions  on  the  same  principle  as  that  which 
has  determined  us  to  separate  the  lower  from  the  upper  Plio- 
cene groups.  Thus,  for  example,  we  might  have  three  divisions 
of  the  Eocene  epocb^ — the  older,  middle,  and  newer ;  and 
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three  similar  subdivisions,  both  of  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene 
epochs.  In  that  case^  the  formations  of  the  middle  period 
must  be  considered  as  the  types  from  which  the  assemblage  of 
organic  remains  in  the  groups  immediately  antecedent  or  sub-* 
sequent  will  diverge. 

The  Recent  strata  form  a  common  point  of  departure  in  aU 
countries. — We  derive  one  great  advantage  from  beginning  our 
classification  of  formations  by  a  comparison  of  the  fossils  of  the 
more  recent  strata  with  the  species  now  living,  namely,  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  common  point  of  departure  in  every  region  of  the 
globe.  Thus,  for  example,  if  strata  should  be  discovered  in 
India  or  South  America,  containing  the  same  small  proportion 
of  recent  shells  as  are  found  in  the  Paris  basin,  they  also  might 
be  termed  Eocene,  and,  on  analogous  data,  an  approximatioa 
might  be  made  to  the  relative  dates  of  strata  placed  in  the  arctic 
and  tropical  regions,  or  the  comparative  age  ascertained  of 
European  deposits^  and  those  which  are  trodden  by  our  anti- 
podes. 

There  might  be  no  species  common  to  the  two  groups ;  yet 
we  might  infer  their  synchronous  origin  from  the  common 
relation  which  they  bear  to  the  existing  state  of  the  animate 
creation.  We  may  afterwards  avail  ourselves  of  the  dates 
thus  established,  as  eras  to  which  the  monuments  of  preceding 
periods  may  be  referred. 

Numerical  proportion  of  recent  shells  in  the  different  Ter^ 
tiary  periods, — There  are  seventeen  species  of  shells  discovered, 
which  are  common  to  all  the  tertiary  periods^  thirteen  of  which 
are  still  living,  while  four  are  extinct,  or  only  known  as  fossil*^. 
These  seventeen  species  show  a  connexion  between  all  these 
geological  epochs,  whilst  we  have  seen  that  a  much  greater 
number  are  common  to  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  periods,  and  a 
still  greater  to  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  in  the  older  tertiary  formations, 
we  find  a  very  small  proportion  of  fossil  species  identical  with 

*  See  the  Tab)ef  of  M.  Dvsbayes  in  Appendix  I. 
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thoie  now  living,  and  that,  as  we  approach  the  superior  and 
newer  sets  of  strata,  we  find  the  remains  of  existing  animals 
and  plants  in  greater  abundance.  It  is  almost  as  difficult  to 
find  an  unknown  species  in  some  of  the  newer  Pliocene  de- 
posits, although  very  ancient  and  elevated  at  great  heights 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  to  meet  with  recent  species  in 
the  Eocene  strata. 

This  increase  of  existing  species,  and  gradual  disappearance 
of  the  extinct,  as  we  trace  the  series  of  formations  from  the 
older  to  the  newer,  is  strictly  analogous,  as  we  before  observed, 
to  the  fluctuations  of  a  population  such  as  might  be  recorded 
at  successive  periods,  from  the  time  when  the  oldest  of  the 
individuals  now  living  was  born  to  the  present  moment.  The 
disappearance  of  persons  who  never  were  contemporaries  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  generation,  would  be  seen  to  have 
kept  pace  with  the  birth  of  those  who  now  rank  amongst  the 
oldest  men  living,  just  as  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  species  are 
observed  to  have  given  place  to  those  Pliocene  testacea  which 
are  now  contemporary  with  man. 

In  reference  to  the  organic  remains  of  the  different  groups 
which  we  have  named^  we  may  say  that  about  a  thirtieth  part 
of  the  Eocene  shells  are  of  recent  species,  about  one-fifth  of 
the  Miocene,  more  than  a  third,  and  often  more  than  half,  of 
the  older  Pliocene,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  newer  Pliocene. 

Mammi/erotis  remains  of  the  successive  tertiary  eras. — But 
although  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  Eocene  testacea  have  been 
identified  with  species  now  living,  none  of  the  associated  mam- 
miferous  remains  belong  to  species  which  now  exist,  either  in 
Europe  or  elsewhere.  Some  of  these  equalled  the  horse,  and 
others  the  rhinoceros,  in  size,  and  they  could  not  possibly  have 
escaped  observation,  had  they  survived  down  to  our  time. 
More  than  forty  of  these  Eocene  mammifers  are  referrible  to  a 
division  of  the  order  Pachydermata,  which  has  now  only  four 
living  representatives  on  the  globe.  Of  these,  not  only  the 
species  but  the  genera  are  distinct  from  any  of  those  which 
have  been  establbhed  for  the  classification  of  living  animals. 
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In  the  Miocene  mammalia  we  find  a  few  of  tlie  generic  forms 
most  frequent  in  the  Eocene  strata  associated  with  some  of 
those  now  existing,  and  in  the  Pliocene  we  find  an  intermixture 
of  extinct  and  recent  species  of  quadrupeds.  There  is,  there* 
fore,  a  considerable  degree  of  accordance  between  the  results 
deducible  from  an  examination  of  the  fossil  testacea,  and  those 
derived  from  the  mammiferous  fossils.  But  although  the  latter 
are  more  important  in  respect  to  the  unequivocal  evidence 
afiPorded  by  them  of  the  extinction  of  species,  yet,  for  reasons 
before  explained,  they  are  of  comparatively  small  value  in  the 
general  classification  of  strata  in  Geology. 

It  will  appear  evident,  from  what  we  have  said  in  the  last 
volume  respecting  the  fossilization  of  terrestrial  species^  that 
the  imbedding  of  their  remains  depends  on  rare  casualties,  and 
that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  preserved  in  detached  allu- 
vions covering  the  emerged  land,  or  in  osseous  breccias  and 
stalagmites  formed  in  caverns  and  fissures,  or  in  isolated  lacus- 
trine formations.  These  fissures  and  caves  may  sometimes 
remain  open  during  successive  geological  periods,  and  the  allu- 
vions, spread  over  the  surface,  may  be  disturbed,  again  and 
again,  until  the  mammalia  of  successive  epochs  are  mingled 
and  confounded  together.  Hence  we  must  be  careful,  when 
we  endeavour  to  refer  the  remains  of  mammalia  to  certain  ter- 
tiary periods,  that  we  ascertain,  not  only  their  association  with 
testacea  of  which  the  date  is  known,  but,  also,  that  the  remains 
were  intermixed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
former  coexistence  of  the  species. 

In  the  next  page  will  be  found  a  Synoptical  Table  of  the 
Recent  and  Tertiary  formations  alluded  to  in  this  chapter. 

N.B.  By  aid  of  this  table,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  refer 
almost  all  the  localities  of  the  Pliocene  formations  enumerated 
in  the  Tables  of  M.  Deshayes  (Appendix  I.)  to  the  newer  or 
older  division  of  the  Pliocene  period  established  in  the  fore- 
going chapter. 
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Synoptical  TMe  of  Recent  and  Tertiary  Formations. 


LoMltUa  at  Ibe  dUbftDl  Fornulloni. 


f  Cord  fonnnlit 
I  DbIIo  of  Po,  t 


Fteahwoler. 


wlum  il«pa>i(i  in  Luke  Supwior — 
J.nkf  .if  Gi'iR'Vii— Miiri  ItkvH  of 
ScolUnd— lUlian  travertin,  &c. 


{JoruUa  —  Honla   Nuovo  —  Madera 
luTu  of  Iceluid,  KtoB,  Veiuviua, 

(  Strata  of  the  \»\  ili  Noto  in  Sicily, 
t         Ixhia,  MoreaP  UddcTalla. 

f  Valley  of  the  Klw  around  CoUe  id 


Freshwater. 
Volcauie. 

J  Freihwaler. 


aiey  of  the  E 
Tiucaay. 


{Older  parti  of  Vesuriut,  Etna,  and 
Isi'liia — Valcoaic  loeka  of  the 
Val  di  Koto  in  Sicily. 

{Norlliern  Subapeniiinc  fonnBlions,  aa 
al  I'nrinn,  A^ti,  Sienna,  I'itji'iT" 
nan,  N.^o— Engli.li  Crag. 


{SIrala  of  Tournine,  Bordeaux,  Valley 
of  the  Bormida,  aadthe  Super^^ 
UL'ar  Turin — Basin  of  Vienna. 


Paria  and  London  Basins 


C  Alter 


inR  with 


.iba- 


— lihlfi  of  W^hl — purely  U- 
trino  in  Auvergiie,  Cunlal,  and 
I  \'elay. 

/  Oldfst  pott  of  volcanic  rocki  of  An- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Newer  Pliocene  fonnationi— -Reasont  for  considerbg  in  the  first  place  the  more 
modem  pi>riodf — Geological  structure  of  Sicily — Formations  of  the  Val  di  Note 
of  newer  Pliocene  period — Divisible  into  three  g^upi — Great  limestone- 
Schistose  and  arenaceous  lime&tone — Blue  marl  with  shells — Strata  subjacent 
to  the  aboTe«> Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Val  di  Noto— Dikes — ^Tuffi  and  Peperinos 
—Volcanic  conglomerates — Proofs  of  long  intervals  between  volcanic  eruptions 
—Dip  and  direction  of  newer  Pliocene  strata  of  Sicily. 

NEWER  PLIOCENE  FORBiATIONS. 

Having  endeavoured,  in  the  last  chapter,  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples on  ivhich  the  different  tertiary  formations  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  chronological  order^  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider 
the  newest  division  of  formations,  or  that  which  we  have  named 
the  newer  Pliocene. 

It  may  appear  to  some  of  our  readers^  that  we  reverse  the 
natural  order  of  historical  research  by  thus  describing,  in  the 
first  place,  the  monuments  of  a  period  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded our  own  era,  and  passing  afterwards  to  the  events  of 
antecedent  ages.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  our  science,  this 
retrospective  order  of  inquiry  is  the  only  one  which  can  con- 
duct us  gradually  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the 
simple  to  the  more  complex  phenomena.  We  have  already 
explained  our  reasons  for  beginning  this  work  with  an  exami- 
nation, in  the  first  two  volumes,  of  the  events  of  the  recent 
epoch,  from  which  the  greater  number  of  rules  of  interpretation 
in  geology  may  be  derived.  The  formations  of  the  newer 
Pliocene  period  will  be  considered  next  in  order,  because  these 
have  undergone  the  least  degree  of  alteration,  both  in  position 
and  internal  structure,  subsequently  to  their  origin.  They  are 
monuments  of  which  the  characters  are  more  easily  deciphered 
than  those  belonging  to  more  remote  periods,  for  they  have  been 
less  mutilated  by  the  hand  of  time.     The  organic  remains^  more 
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especially  of  this  era,  are  most  important,  not  only  as  being  in 
a  more  perfect  state  of  preservation,  but  also  as  being  chiefly 
referribic  to  species  now  living ;  so  that  their  habits  are  known 
to  us  by  direct  comparison,  and  not  merely  by  inference  from 
analogy^  as  in  the  case  of  extinct  species. 

Oeological  structure  of  Sicily. — We  shall  first  describe  an 
extensive  district  in  Sicily,  where  the  newer  Pliocene  strata  are 
largely  developed,  and  where  they  are  raised  to  considerable 
heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  After  presenting  the  reader 
with  a  view  of  these  formations,  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  they  originated,  and  speculate  on  the 
subterranean  changes  of  which  their  present  position  affords 
evidence. 

The  island  of  Sicily  consists  partly  of  primary  and  secondary 
rocksj  which  occupy,  perhaps,  about  two-thirds  of  its  super- 
ficial area*,  and  the  remaining  part  is  covered  by  tertiary 
formations^  which  are  of  great  extent  in  the  southern  and  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  island,  while  portions  are  found  bordering 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  coasts. 

Formations  of  the  Val  di  Nolo. — If  we  first  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  Val  di  Noto^  a  district  which  intervenes  between 
Etna  and  the  southern  promontory  of  Sicily,  we  find  a  con- 
siderable tract,  containing  within  it  hills  which  are  from  one  to 
two  thousand  feet  in  height,  entirely  composed  of  limestone^ 
marl,  sandstone^  and  associated  volcanic  rocks,  which  belong  to 
the  newer  Pliocene  era.  The  recent  shells  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean abound  throughout  the  sedimentary  strata,  and  there  are 
abundant  proofs  that  the  igneous  rocks  were  the  produce  of 
successive  submarine  eruptions,  repeated  at  intervals  during 
the  time  when  the  subaqueous  formations  were  in  progress. 

These  rising  grounds  of  the  Val  di  Noto  are  separated  'from 
the  cone  of  Etna^  and  the  marine  strata  whereon  it  rests,  by  the 
low  level  plain  of  Catania,  just  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
tea,  and  watered  by  the  Simeto,     The  traveller  who  passes 

^  We  may  sbortly  expect  a  full  account  of  the  G«olo^  of  this  island  from 
Ftofcwor  Hoffmann,  who  has  deroted  more  than  a  year  to  it«  examinatiou* 
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from  Catania  to  Syracuse^  has  an  opportunity  of  obaenring^ 
on  the  sides  of  the  valley,  many  deep  sections  of  the  modem 
formations  above  described,  especially  if  he  makes  a  slight 
detour  by  Sortino  and  the  Valley  of  Pentalica. 

The  whole  series  of  strata,  in  the  Val  di  Noto^  is  divisible 
into  three  principal  groups,  exclusive  of  the  associated  vokanic 
rocks.  The  uppermost  mass  consists  of  limestone^  which  some- 
times acquires  the  enormous  thickness  of  seven  or  eight  hun 
dred  feet,  below  which  is  a  series  much  inferior  in  thickness, 
consisting  of  a  calcareous  sandstone^  conglomerate  and  schistose 
limestone,  and  beneath  this  again,  blue  marl.  The  whole  of 
the  above  groups  contain  shells  and  zoophytes^  nearly  all  of 
which  are  referrible  to  species  now  inhabiting  the  contiguous 
sea. 

Caitrogiovaani.  No.  5. 


GirgentL 


Of  Great  limestone  of  Val  di  Note. 

b,  Schi-stose  and  arenaceous  limestone  of  Floridia,  &c. 

Cj  Blue  marl  with  shells. 

d,  White  laminated  marl. 

f,  Blue  clay  and  gypsum,  &c.  without  shells. 

Great  limestone  formation  (a,  diagram  No.  5). — In  mineral 
character  this  rock  often  corresponds  to  the  yellowish  white 
building-stone  of  Paris,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Calcaire 
grossierf  but  it  often  passes  into  a  much  more  compact  stone. 
In  the  deep  ravine-like  valleys  of  Sortino  and  Pentalica,  it  is 
seen  in  nearly  horizontal  strata,  as  solid  and  as  regularly  bedded 
as  the  greater  part  of  our  ancient  secondary  formations.  It 
abounds  in  natural  caverns,  which,  in  many  places,  as  in  the 
valley  of  Pentalica,  have  been  enlarged  and  multiplied  by  ar- 
tificial excavations. 
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The  shells  in  the  limestone  are  often  very  indistinct,  some-* 
times  nothing  but  casts  remaining,  but  in  many  localities, 
especially  where  there  is  a  slight  intermixture  of  volcanic  sand^ 
they  are  more  entire^  and,  as  we  have  already  stated,  can  almost 
all  be  identified  with  recent  Mediterranean  testacea.  Several 
species  of  the  genus  Pecten,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  par- 
ticularly the  large  scallop  (P.  Jacobfeus)^  now  so  common  on 
the  coasts  of  Sicily.  The  shells  which  I  collected  from  this 
limestone  at  Syracuse,  Villasmonde,  Militello  (V.  di  Noto),  and 
Girgenti,  have  been  examined  by  M.  Deshayes,  and  found 
to  be  all  referrible  to  species  now  living,  with  three  or  four 
exceptions*. 

The  mineral  characters  of  this  great  calcareous  formation 
vary  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  In  the  south, 
near  the  town  of  Noto,  the  rock  puts  on  the  compactness, 
together  with  the  spheroidal  concretionary  structure  of  some  of 
the  Italian  travertins.  At  the  same  place,  also,  it  contains  the 
leaves  of  plants  and  reeds,  as  if  a  stream  of  freshwater,  charged 
with  carbonate  of  lime  and  terrestrial  vegetable  remains,  had 
entered  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  Spaccaforno,  and 
other  places  in  the  south  of  Sicily,  a  similar  compact  variety  of 
the  limestone  occurs,  where  it  is  for  the  most  part  pure  white, 
often  very  thick  bedded,  and  occasionally  without  any  lines  of 
stratification.  This  hard  white  rock  is  often  four  or  five  hun- 
dred feet  in  thickness,  and  appears  to  contain  no  fossil  shells. 
It  has  much  the  appearance  of  having  been  precipitated  from 
the  waters  of  mineral  springs,  such  as  frequently  rise  up  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  in  the  volcanic  regions  of  the  Mediterranean. 
As  these  springs  give  out  an  equal  quantity  of  mineral  matter 
at  all  seasons,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  give  rise  to  unstra- 
tified  masses,  than  a  river  which  is  swoln  and  charged  with 

^  For  Httg  of  these  see  Appendix  II.  I  procured  at  ViUasmonde,  seven  species ; 
at  MQiteno,  ten;  in  the  limestone  of  Gbgenti,  of  which  the  ancient  temples  are 
built,  ten  spedes ;  from  the  limestone  and  subjacent  clay  at  Syracuse,  twenty-six 
spedet;  in  the  limestone  and  clay  near  Palermo^  also  belonging  to  the  newer  Pli- 
ocene formation,  one  hundred  sh<;lU. 

Vol.  III.  ^ 
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^sedimentary  matter  of  different  kinds,  and  in  unequal  quan- 
tities, at  particular  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  great  limestone^  above  mentioned^  prevails  not  only  in 
the  Val  di  Noto,  but  reappears  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
capping  the  hill  of  Castrogiovanni^  at  the  height  of  three  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  cavernous  therei  as 
at  Sortino  and  Syracuse,  and  contains  fossil  shells  and  casts  of 
shells  of  the  same  species'*'. 

Schiifose  and  arenaceous  limestone,  ijfc,  (6,  diagram  No.  6).— 
The  limestone  above-mentioned  passes  downwards  into  a  white 
calcareous  sand,  which  has  sometimes  a  tendency  to  an  oolitic 
and  pisolitic  structure,  analogous  to  that  which  we  have  described 
when  speaking  of  the  travertin  of  Tivolif*  At  Floridia»  near 
Syracuse,  it  contains  a  sufficient  number  of  small  calcareous 
pebbles  to  constitute  a  conglomerate^  where  also  beds  of  sandy 
limestone  are  associated,  replete  with  numerous  fragments  of 
shells,  and  much  resembling,  in  structure,  the  English  corn- 
brash.  A  diagonal  lamination  is  often  observable  in  the  cal- 
careous sandy  beds  analogous  to  that  represented  in  the  first 
volume  (chap.  xiv.  diagram  No.  6)^  and  to  that  exhibited  in 
many  sections  of  the  English  crag,  to  which  we  shall  after- 
wards allude. 

In  some  parts  of  the  island  this  sandy  calcareous  division,  &, 
seems  to  be  represented  by  yellow  sand,  exactly  resembling 
that  so  frequently  superimposed  on  the  blue  shelly  marl  of  the 
Subapennines  in  the  Italian  peninsula.  Thus,  near  Gram- 
michele,  on  the  road  to  Caltagirone,  beds  of  incoherent  yellow 
sand,  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness^  with  occasional  layers 
of  shells,  repose  upon  the  blue  shelly  marl  of  Caltagirone. 

When  we  consider  the  arenaceous  character  of  this  forma- 
tion, the  disposition  of  the  laminas,  and  the  broken  shells  some- 
times imbedded  in  it,  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  it  was 

*  Dr.  Daubeny  correctly  identified  the  Val  di  Noto  limestone  of  Syracuse  with 
that  of  the  summit  of  Castrogiovanni. — Jameson^  Ed.  Phil.  Journ.,  No.xxv.p.  107, 
July,  1825. 

f  Vol.  i.  chap.  xii. 
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formed  in  shallower  water^  and  nearer  the  action  of  superficial 
currents,  than  the  superincumbent  limestone^  which  was  evi* 
dently  accumulated  in  a  sea  of  considerable  depth.  If  we 
adopt  this  vieWy  we  must  suppose  a  considerable  subsidence  of 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  arena- 
ceous beds  in  the  Val  di  Noto. 

Blue  marl  with  shells  (c,  diagram  No.  5). — Under  the  sandy 
beds^  last  mentioned,  is  found  an  argillaceous  deposit  of  variable 
thickness,  called  Creta  in  Sicily.  It  resembles  the  blue  marl 
of  the  Subapennine  hills,  and,  like  it,  encloses  fossil  shells  and 
corals  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preservation.  Of  these  I  collected 
a  great  abundance  from  the  clay,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
harbour  of  Syracuse,  and  twenty  species  in  the  environs  of 
Caltanisetta,  ail  of  which^  with  three  exceptions,  M.  Deshayes 
was  able  to  identify  with  recent  species  '*'.  From  similar  blue 
marl^  alternating  with  yellow  sand,  at  Caltagirone^  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  I 
obtained  forty  species  of  shells,  of  which  all  but  six  were  recog- 
nized as  identical  with  recent  species  f.  The  position  of  this 
argillaceous  formation  is  well  seen  at  Castrogiovanni  and  Gir-> 
genti,  as  represented  in  the  sections,  diagram  No.  5.  In  both 
of  these  localities,  the  limestone  of  the  Val  di  Noto  re-appears, 
passing  downwards  into  a  calcareous  sandstone,  below  which  is 
a  shelly  blue  clay. 

Strata  beneath  the  blue  math — The  clay  rests,  in  both  loca- 
lities, on  an  older  series  of  white  and  blue  marls,  probably 
belonging  to  the  tertiary  period,  but  of  which  I  was  unable  to 
determine  the  age,  having  procured  from  it  no  organic  remains 
save  the  skeletons  of  fish  which  I  found  in  the  white  thinly- 
laminated  marls  j:. 

*  See  list  of  these  shells,  Appendix  II. 
f  See  Appendix  II. 
X  I  found  these  fossil  fish  in  great  abundance  on  the  road,  half  a  mile  north- 
vert  of  Radiua,  on  the  road  to  Castrogiovanni,  where  the  marls  are  fetid,  and 
nsir  Castrogiovanni  in  gypseous  marls,  at  the  mile-stone  No.  88,  and  between  that 
ttd  No.  89.     Lord  Northampton  h&s  since  presented  to  the  Geological  Society 
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These  marls  are  sometimes  gypseous,  and  belong  to  a  great 
argillaceous  formation  which  stretches  over  a  considerable  part 
of  Sicily,  and  contains  sulphur  and  salt  in  great  abundance. 
The  strata  of  this  group  have  been  in  some  places  contorted  in 
the  most  extraordinary  manner,  their  convolutions  often  resem- 
bling those  seen  in  the  most  disturbed  districts  of  primary  clay 
slate. 

But  we  wish^  at  present^  to  direct  the  reader's  exclusive  at- 
tention to  strata  decidedly  referrible  to  the  'newer  Pliocene 
era,  and  we  have  yet  to  mention  the  igneous  rocks  associated 
with  the  sedimentary  formations  already  alluded  to. 

Volcanic  Rocks  of  the  Vol  di  Noto. — The  volcanic  rocks 
occasionally  associated  with  the  limestones,  sands^  and  marls 
already  described,  constitute  a  very  prominent  feature  througii- 
out  the  Val  di  Noto.  Great  confusion  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  prevail,  where  lava  and  ejected  sand  and  scoriae  are 
intermixed  with  the  marine  strata,  and,  accordingly,  we  find  it 
often  impossible  to  recognize  the  exact  part  of  the  series  to 
which  the  beds  thus  interfered  with  belong. 

Sometimes  there  arc  proofs  of  the  posterior  origin  of  the  lava, 
and  sometimes  of  the  newer  date  of  the  stratified  rock,  for  we 
iGnd  dikes  of  lava  intersecting  both  the  marl  and  limestone, 
wliile,  in  other  places^  calcareous  beds  repose  upon  lava,  and 
are  unaltered  at  the  point  of  contact.  Thus  the  shelly  lime- 
stone of  Capo  Santa  Croce  rests  in  horizontal  strata  upon  amass 
of  lava,  which  had  evidently  been  long  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  waves,  so  that  the  surface  has  been  worn  perfectly 
smooth.  The  limestone  is  unchanged  at  its  junction  with  the 
igneous  rock,  and  incloses  within  it  pebbles  of  the  lava*. 

The  volcanic  formations  of  the  Val  di  Noto  usually  consist 
of  the  most  ordinary  variety  of  basalt  with  or  without  olivine. 
The  rock  is  sometimes  compact,  often  very  vesicular.     The 

some  which  he  ohtaincd  from  the  same  localities,  but  I  have  met  with  no  i oolo- 
gists  who  could  name  the  species. 

*  Tliis  locality  is  described  by  Professor  Uoffmann,  Archiv  fur  MineralotHc,  &c. 
BtTlin,  1831. 
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vesicles  are  occaaonally  empty,  both  in  dikes  and  currents, 
and  are  in  some  localities  filled  with  calcareous  spar,  arragonitei 
and  zeolites.  The  structure  is,  in  some  places,  spheroidal,  in 
others,  though  rarely,  columnar.  I  found  dikes  of  amygda- 
knd,  wacke,  and  prismatic  hasalt,  intersecting  the  limestone  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  called  Gozzo  degli  Martin,  below 
MeUlli. 

iTiites.— Dikes  of  vesicular  and  amygdaloidal  lava  are  also 
seen  travereiug  peperino,  west  of  Falagonia,  near  a  mill  by  the 
road  side. 

No.  6.  No.  7, 
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HmiMlal  KClkn  of  Dikti  titar  Paiajtnia. 

b,  PeperiDO,  conuinting  of  rolcaoic  sand,  mixed  nitb  fra^cnls  of  lava  and 
of  limeatone. 

In  this  case  we  may  suppose  the  peperino  to  bave  resulted 
frova  showers  of  volcanic  sand  and  scoriae,  together  with  frag- 
ments of  limestone  thrown  out  by  a  submarine  explosion, 
flmiEar  to  that  which  latdy  gave  rise  to  the  volcanic  island  off 
Sciacca.  When  the  mass  was,  to  a  cert^n  degree,  consoli- 
dated, it  may  have  been  rent  open,  so  that  the  lava  ascended 
through  fissures,  the  walls  of  which  were  perfectly  even  and  pa- 
rallel. After  the  melted  matter  that  filled  the  rent  had  cooled 
down,  it  must  have  been  fractured  and  shifted  borizontally 
by  a  lateral  movement. 

In  the  second  figure.  No.  7,  the  lava  has  more  tbe  appear- 
aijce  of  a  vein  which  forced  its  way  through  the  peperino,  avail- 
iiig  itself,  perhaps,  of  a  slight  passage  opened  by  rents  caused 
by  earthquakes.  Some  of  the  pores  of  the  lava,  in  these  dikes, 
ate  empty,  while  others  are  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
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The  annexed  diagrams  (Nos.  6  and  7)  represent  a  ground 
j)1an  of  the  rocks  as  they  are  exposed  to  view  on  a  borisonial 
•urface.  We  think  it  highly  probable  that  nmilar  appear* 
anees  would  be  seen,  if  we  could  examine  the  floor  of  the  sea  in 
that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  where  the  waves  have  recently 
wBuhcd  away  (he  new  volcanic  island,  for  when  a  superinciim- 
l«nt  mass  of  ejected  fragments  has  been  removed  by  denuda- 
tion, wo  may  expect  to  see  sections  of  dikes  traversing  tuff,  or, 
in  other  words,  sccdons  of  the  channels  of  communication  by 
which  the  subterranean  lavas  reached  the  surface. 

On  the  summit  of  the  limestone  platform  of  the  Val  di  Noto, 
I  more  than  once  saw  analogous  dikes,  not  only  of  lava  but  of 
volcanic  tulF,  rising  vertically  through  the  horizontal  strata, 
and  having  no  connexion  with  any  igneous  masses  now  appa- 
rent on  the  surface.  In  regard  to  the  dikea  of  tuff  or  peperino, 
we  may  suppose  them  to  have  been  open  fissures  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  into  which  volcanic  sand  and  scorie  were  drifted 
by  a  current. 

Ttifft  and  Pppmnoi. — In  the  hill  of  Novera,  between  Viz- 
zini  and  Militclli,  a  mass  of  limeEtone,  horizontally  stratified, 
comes  in  contact  with  inclined  strata  of  tuff  (see  diagram  No.8), 
No.  8. 


A,  Limestoti*. 

«a,  Calcuaoui  hrtccia  with  ttiginnit*  of 

b,  BtMktuii: 

c,  Tuff. 


while  a  mixed  calcareous  and  volcanic  breccia,  a  a,  supports 
the  inclined  layers  of  tuff,  c,  Tlie  vertical  fissure,  b  b,  is  filled 
with  volcanic  sand  of  a  different  colour.  An  inspection  of  this 
section  will  convince  the  reader  that  the  limestone  must  have 
been  greatly  dislocated  during  the  time  that  the  submarine 
eruptions  were  taking  place. 

At  the  town  of  Vizzini,  a  dike  of  lava  intersects  the  argilla- 
ceous strata,  and  converts  them  into  siliceous  schist,  wliich  has 
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been  contorted  and  shivered  into  an  immense  number  of  frag^ 
ments. 

We  have  stated  that  the  beds  of  limestone,  clay,  and  sand, 
in  the  Val  di  Noto^  are  often  partially  intermixed  with  volcanic 
ejections,  such  as  may  have  been  showered  down  into  the  sea 
during  eruptions,  or  may  have  been  swept  by  rivers  from  the 
land.  When  the  volcanic  matter  predominates,  these  com- 
pound rocks  constitute  the  peperinos  of  the  Italian  minera- 
logists, some  of  which  are  highly  calcareous,  full  of  shells^  and 
extremely  hard,  being  capable  of  a  high  polish  like  marble. 
In  some  parts  of  the  Val  di  Noto  they  are  variously  mottled 
with  spots  of  red  and  yellow,  and  contain  small  angular  frag- 
ments^ similar  to  the  lapilli  thrown  from  volcanos. 

It  is  recorded  that,  during  the  late  eruption  off  the  southern 
coast  of  Sicily,  opposite  Sciacca,  the  sea  was  in  a  state  of  violent 
ebullition,  and  filled,  for  several  weeks  continuously,  with  red 
or  chocolate-coloured  mud,  consisting  of  finely-comminuted 
scoriae.     During  this  period,  it  is  clear  that  the  waves  and  cur- 
rents that  have  since  had  power  to  sweep  away  the  island,  and 
disperse  its  materials  far  and  wide  over  the  bed  of  the  sea,  must 
with  still  greater  ease  have  carried  to  vast  distances  the  fine  red 
mud,  which  was  seen  boiling  up  from  the  bottom,  so  that  it  may 
bave  entered  largely  into  the  composition  of  modern  peperinos. 
Professor  Hoffmann  relates  that,  during  the  eruption  (June, 
1881),  the  surface  of  the  sea  was  strewed  over,  at  the  distance 
6[  thirty  miles  from  the  new  volcano,  with  so  dense  a  covering 
6[  scoriae,  that  the  fishermen  were  obliged  to  part  it  with  their 
oars,  in  order  to  propel  their  boats  through  the  water.    It  is, 
therefore,  quite  consistent  with  analogy,  that  we  should  find 
the  ancient  tuffs  and  peperinos  so  much  more  generally  dis* 
tributed  than  the  submarine  lavas. 

In  the  road  which  leads  from  Palagonia  to  Lago  Naftia,  and 
It  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  former 
{dace,  there  is  a  small  pass  where  the  hills,  on  both  sides,  consist 
of  a  calcareous  grit,  intermixed  with  some  grains  of  volcanic 
sind. 


w  grit  and  pymx*,  rati  ef  Pattgimia.    StaUt  Hdt  ^fU- 
f'erlical  ttigUalnnl  IhrtjfetU 


SeeliaH  of  iht  tame  btdi  on  Ihe  mrlh  mje  o/  Iht  pan. 

Tbe  disposition  of  the  strata,  on  both  sides  of  the  pass,  is  most 
singular,  and  remarkably  well  exposed,  as  the  harder  layers 
have  roasted  the  weathering  of  the  atmosphere  and  project  in 
relief.  The  seciions  exhibited  on  both  sides  of  the  pass  arc 
nearly  vertical,  and  do  not  exactly  correspond,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  annexed  diagrams  (Nos.  0  and  10).  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  conceive  in  what  manner  this  arrangement  of  the 
layers  was  occasioned,  but  we  may,  perliaps,  suppose  it  to  have 
arisen  from  the  throwing  down  of  calcareous  sand  and  volcanic 
matter,  upon  steep  slanting  banks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in 
which  case  they  might  have  accumulated  at  various  angles  of 
between  thirty  and  fifty  degrees,  as  may  lie  frequently  seen  in 
the  sections  of  volcanic  cones  in  Iscliia  and  elsewhere.  The 
denuding  power  of  the  waves  may,  then,  have  cut  off  the  upper 
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portion  of  these  banks,  so  that  nearly  horizontal  layers  may 
have  been  superimposed  unconformably,  after  which  another 
bank  may  have  been  formed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  first. 

Volcanic  conglomerates. — In  the  Val  di  Noto  we  sometimes 
meet  with  conglomerates  entirely  composed  of  volcanic  pebbles. 
They  usually  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  masses  of  lava, 
and  may,  perhaps,  have  been  the  shingle  produced  by  the 
wasting  cliffs  of  small  islands  in  a  volcanic  archipelago.  The 
fcMination  of  similar  beds  of  volcanic  pebbles  may  now  be  seen 
in  progress  on  the  beach  north  of  Catania,  where  the  waves 
are  undermining  one  of  the  modern  lavas  of  Etna ;  and  the 
same  may  also  be  seen  on  the  shores  of  Ischia. 

Proofs  of  gradual  accumulation. — In  one  part  of  the  great 
limestone  formation  near  Lentini,  I  found  some  imbedded  vol- 
canic pebbles,  covered  with  full-grown  scrpulse,  supplying  a 
beautiful  proof  of  a  considerable  interval  of  time  having  elapsed 
between  the  rounding  of  these  pebbles  and  their  inclosure  in  a 
solid  stratum.     I  also  observed,  not  far  from  Vizzini,  a  very 
striking  illustration  of  the  length  of  the  intervals  which  occa- 
sionally separated  the  flows  of  distinct  lava-currents.     A  bed  of 
ojfsters,  perfectly  identifiable  with  our  common  eatable  species, 
no  less  than  twenty  feet  in  thickness^  is  there  seen  resting  upon 
a  current  of  basaltic  lava ;  upon  the  oyster-bed  again  is  super- 
imposed a  second  mass  of  lava,  together  with  tufi*  or  peperino. 
Near  Galieri,  not  far  from  the  same  locality^  a  horizontal  bed, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  thickness^  composed  entirely  of  a 
common  Mediterranean  coral  {Caryophyllia  cespitosa.  Lam.), 
is  also  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  same   series  of  alternating 
Igneous  and  aqueous  formations.      These  corals  stand  erect 
as  they  grew,  and  after  being  traced  for  hundreds  of  yards,  are 
again  found  at  a  corresponding  height  on  the  opposite  side  oi 
the  valley. 

Dip  and  direction.  —  The  disturbance  which  the  newer 
Pliocene  strata  have  undergone  in  Sicily,  subsequent  to  their 
deposition^  differs  greatly  in  different  places;  in  general, 
however,  the  beds  are  nearly  horizontal,  and  are  not  often 
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highly  inclined.  The  calcareous  schists,  on  which  part  of  the 
town  of  Lentini  is  built»  are  much  fractured,  and  dip  at  an 
angle  of  twenty-five  degrees  to  the  north-west.  In  some  of  the 
valleys  in  the  neighbourhood  an  anticlinal  dip  is  seen,  the  beds 
on  one  side  being  inclined  to  the  north-west,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  south-east. 

Throughout  a  considerable  part  of  Sicily  which  I  examined, 
the  dips  of  the  tertiary  strata  were  north-east  and  south-west ; 
an,  for  example,  in  the  district  included  between  Terranuova, 
Girgcnti,  Caltanisetta,  and  Piazza^  where  there  are  several 
parallel  lines^  or  ridges  of  elevation^  which  run  north-west  and 
south-east. 
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Marine  and  volcanic  formations  at  the  base  of  Etna-^Their  conneidon  with  tbe 
■trata  of  the  Val  di  Noto— Bay  of  Trezia — Cyclopian  islet— Fossil  shells  of 
recent  species-^Basalt  and  altered  rocks  in  the  Isle  of  Cyclops^Submarine 
lavas  of 'the  Bay  of  Trezxa  not  currents  from  Etna — Internal  structure  of  the 
cone  of  Etna — Val  di  Calanna — Vul  del  Bove  not  an  ancient  crater — Its  preci- 
fiees  intersected  by  coimtless  dikes — Scenery  of  the  Val  del  Bove — Fonui 
composition,  and  origin  of  the  dikes— Lavas  and  breccias  intersected  by  them. 

MARINE  AND  VOLCANIC  FORMATIONS  AT  THE  BASE  OF 

ETNA, 

The  phenomena  considered  in  the  last  chapter  suggest  many 

theoretical  views  of  the  highest  interest  in  Geology ;  but  before 

we  enter  upon  these  topics  we  are  desirous  of  describing  some 

formations  in  Valdemone,  which  are  analogous  to  those  of  the 

Val  di  Noto,  and  to  point  out  the  relation  of  such  rocks  to  tlie 

modern  lavas  of  Etna. 

If  the  traveller  passes  along  the  table-land^  formed  by  the 

great  limestone  of  the  Val  di  Noto,  until  it  terminates  suddenly 

near  Frimosole,  he  there  sees  tlie  pitun  of  Catania  at  his  feet. 

No.  11. 


r'. 


.^..V- 


Fiew  of  Etna  from  the  numnit  of  the  limettone  platform  of  Primoiole, 

Of  Highest  cone,  b^  Montagnuola.  c,  Monte  Minardo,  with  smaller  lateral 
cones  above,  d.  Town  of  Licodiadei  Monaci.  e,  Marine  formation  called  creta, 
aigillaceout  and  sandy  beds  with  a  few  shells,  and  associated  volcanic  rocks, 
/i  Bseaipment  of  stratified  subaqueous  volcanic  tuff)  &&,  north-west  of  Catania. 
St  Town  of  Catania,  h,  t,  Dotted  line  expressing  the  highest  boundary  along 
vhich  the  marine  strata  are  occasionally  seen.  A,  Plain  of  Catania,  i,  Lime« 
rtone  platform  of  PrimQsple  of  the  newer  Pliocene,    m.  Ls^  Motla  4\  CaVmviL. 
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and  before  him^  to  the  north,  the  cone  of  Etna  (see  diagram 
No.  11).  At  the  base  of  the  cone  he  beholds  a  low  line  of 
hills  e,  e  (No.  11),  formed  of  clays  and  marls,  associated  with 
yellowish  sand^  similar  to  the  formation  provindally  termed 
'Crcta/  in  various  parts  of  Sicily. 

This  marine  formation,  which  is  composed  partly  of  volcanic 
and  partly  of  sedimentary  rocks,  is  seen  to  underlie  the  modem 
lavas  of  Etna.  To  what  extent  it  forms  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain cannot  be  observed,  for  want  of  sections  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  cone,  but  the  marine  sub-Etnean  beds  are  not  observed 
to  rise  to  a  greater  elevation  than  eight  hundred,  or,  at  the 
utmost,  one  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We 
should  remind  the  reader,  that  the  annexed  drawing  is  not  a 
section,  but  an  outline  view  of  Etna^  as  seen  from  Primosole^ 
so  that  the  proportional  height  of  the  volcanic  cone,  which  is, 
in  reality^  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the  hills  of  '  Creta,*  at 
its  base,  is  not  represented,  the  summit  of  the  cone  being  ten 
or  twelve  miles  more  distant  from  the  plain  of  Catania^  than 
Licodia. 

Connexion  of  the  sub-Etnean  strata  with  those  of  the  Vol  di 
Nolo. — These  marine  strata  arc  found  both  on  the  southern  and 
eastern  foot  of  Etna,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  infer  that  they 
belong  to  the  inferior  argillaceous  series  of  the  Val  di  Noto, 
which  they  resemble  both  in  mineral  and  organic  characters. 
In  one  locality  they  appear  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Simeto,  covered  on  the  north  by  the  lavas  of  Etna,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Val  di  Noto  limestone. 

Val  di  Noto.  No.  1 2.  Etna, 


Section  from  Paterno  by  Lago  di  Naftta  to  Paiagoma, 

Of  Plain  of  the  Simeto.  b.  Base  of  the  cone  of  Etna,  composed  of  modem  lavas, 
r.  Limestone  of  the  Val  di  Noto.  c/,  Clay,  sand,  and  associated  submarine  vol- 
canic rocks. 

If  in  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Lago  di  Naftia,  through 
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which  the  annexed  section  is  drawn,  and  in  several  other  dis- 
tricts where  the  '  creta '  prevails,  together  with  associated  sub- 
marine lavas,  and  where  there  is  no  limestone  capping,  a  vol- 
cano should  now  burst  forth,  and  give  rise  to  a  great  cone,  the 
position  of  such  a  cone  would  exactly  correspond  to  that  of  the 
modern  Etna,  with  relation  to  the  rocks  on  which  it  rests. 

Southern  base  of  Etna. — ^The  marine  strata  of  clay  and  sand 
already  alluded  to^  alternate  in  thin  layers  at  the  southern  base 
of  Etna,  sometimes  attaining  a  thickness  of  three  hundred  feet, 
or  more^  without  any  intermixture  of  volcanic  matter.  Crystals 
of  selenite  are  dispersed  through  the  clay,  accompanied  by  a 
few  shells,  almost  entirely  of  recent  Mediterranean  species. 
This  formation  of  blue  marl  and  yellow  sand  greatly  resembles 
in  character  that  of  the  Italian  Subapennine  beds^  and^  like 
them,  often  presents  a  surface  denuded  of  vegetation^  in  con- 
sequence of  the  action  of  the  rains  on  soft  incoherent  materials. 

In  travelling  by  Patemo,  Misterbianco,  and  La  Motta,  we 
pass  through  deep  narrow  valleys  excavated  through  these  beds, 
which  are  sometimes  capped,  as  at  La  Motta,  by  columnar 
basalt,  accompanied  by  strata  of  tuff  and  volcanic  conglome- 
rate.    (Diagram  No.  13.) 

No.  13. 


La  Motia  near  Catania. 


The  latter  rock  is  composed  of  rolled  masses  of  basalt,  which 
may  either  have  originated  when  first  the  lava  was  produced 
in  a  volcanic  archipelago,  or  subsequently  when  the  whole  coun- 
try was  rising  from  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  occur- 
rence in  this  situation  is  striking,  as  not  a  single  pebble  can  be 
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obaerved  in  the  entire  thickness  of  subjacent  beds  of  sand  and 
clay. 

The  dip  of  the  marine  strata^  at  the  base  of  Etna,  is  by  no 
mcons  uniform  ;  on  the  eastern  side>  for  example,  they  are  some- 
times inclined  towards  the  sea,  and  at  others  towards  the  mouii' 
tain.  Near  the  aqueduct  at  Ademo,  on  the  southern  side,  I 
observed  two  sections,  in  quarries  not  far  distant  from  each 
otiieri  where  beds  of  clay  and  yellow  sand  dipped,  in  one  locality, 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  the  east-south-east,  and  in 
the  other  at  a  much  higher  inclination  in  the  opposite  direction. 
These  facts  would  be  of  small  interest,  if  an  attempt  had  not 
been  made  to  represent  these  mixed  marine  and  volcanic  de- 
|>ofiits  which  encircle  part  of  the  base  of  Etna,  as  the  outer 
margin  of  a  so-called  ^  elevation  crater*.' 

Near  Catania  the  marine  formation,  consisting  chiefly  of 
volcanic  tuff  thinly  laminated,  terminates  in  a  steep  inland  cliff, 
or  escarpment,  which  is  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet 
in  height.  A  low  flat,  composed  of  recent  lava  and  volcanic 
sandt  intervenes  l)etween  the  sea  and  the  base  of  this  escarp- 
ment, which  may  l)c  well  seen  at  Fosano.    (/  diagraniNo.il.) 

KuHlvrn  Hidv  of  Klna-^Bay  of  l^rexza, — Proceeding  north- 
wnrclM  from  Calnnin,  we  have  opportunities  of  examining  the 
snine  Hiib-lUncnn  formations  laid  open  more  distinctly  in  the 
modern  Koa  cliffs,  eftpccinlly  in  the  Bay  of  Trezza  and  in  the 
('ydopinn  ihlands  (l)oi  Faraglioni),  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  extrcniity  of  a  promontory  severed  from  the  main  land. 
NmncrouH  are  the  proofs  of  submarine  eruptions  of  high  an- 
tiquity in  this  Hpot,  whcM*e  the  argillaceous  and  sandy  beds  have 
been  invaded  and  intersected  by  lava,  and  where  those  peculiar 
tufaccous  breccias  occur  which  result  from  ejections  of  fragmen- 
tary matter,  projected  from  a  volcanic  vent.  I  observed  many 
angular  and  hardened  fragments  of  laminated  clay  (creta),  in 
different  states  of  alteration,  between  La  Trezza  and  Nizzitta, 
and  in  the  hills  above  Aci  Castello,  a  town  on  the  main  land 
contiguous  to  the  Cyclopian  isles,  which  could  not  be  mistaken 

*  See  Yol.  i.  chap.  xzii. 
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by  one  familiar  with  Somma  and  the  minor  cones  of  Iichia,  for 
anything  but  masses  thrown  out  by  volcanic  explosions.  From 
the  tuffs  and  marls  of  this  district  I  collected  a  great  variety  of 
marine  shells*,  almost  all  of  which  have  been  identified  with 
species  now  inhabiting  the  Mediteranean,  end,  for  the  most  part, 
now  frequent  on  the  coast  immediately  adjacent.  Some  few 
-  of  these  fossil  shells  retain  part  of  their  colour,  whicli  is  the 
seme  as  in  their  living  analogues. 

The  largest  of  the  Cyclopian  islets,  or  rather  rocks,  is  distant 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  land,  and  is  only  three  hundred 
yards  in  circumference,  and  about  two  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  summit  and  northern  sides  are  formed  of  a  mass  of  strati- 
fied marl  (creta),  the  lantinoe  of  which  are  occasionally  subdi- 
vided by  thin  arenaceous  layci'S.  Tliese  strata  rest  on  a  mass 
of  columnar  lava  (see  wood-cut,  No.  14)t,  which  appears  to 
have  forceditaeifinto,  and  to  have  heaved  up  the  stratified  mass, 
No.  14. 


Firv  iiflht  IlU  o/C^tUf  in  lit  Jiaj  0/  Tretta. 


"  See,  ia  Appendix  No.  II.,  aliit,  tAy  M.Deshayn,  otsixtjr-Qve  tpeciei,  whicb 
I  pnonitd  from  the  hills  called  Moale  Ca*alaccio,  Rocca  di  Tttro,  and  Korea  dt 
Bmpolen  (or  Bor^). 

t  Thii  cutis  bom  knoiipnal  drawing  by  my  friend  C>pt.W.  H.Smylh,  B.N, 
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This  theory  of  the  intrusion  of  the  basslt  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that  in  some  places  the  clay  has  been  greatly  altered,  and 
hardened  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  occasionally  contorted  in 
the  most  extraordinary  manner,  the  lamination  not  having  been 
obliterated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rendered  much  more  con- 
spicuous by  the  indurating  process. 

The  annexed  wood-cut  (No,  IS)  is  a  careful  representation 
of  a  portion  of  the  altered  rock,  a  few  feet  square,  where  the 
alternate  thin  laminse  of  sand  and  clay  have  put  on  the  appear- 
ance which  we  ofien  observe  in  some  of  the  most  contorted  of 
the  primary  schists. 

No.  15. 


CoHlorlioiu  in  Ike  ntmer  PtloceiK  tirtia,  ItU  of  Cfdopi. 
A  great  fissure,  running  from  cast  to  west,  nearly  divides 
the  island  into  two  parts,  and  lays  open  its  internal  structure. 
In  the  section  thus  exhibited,  a  dike  of  lava  is  seen,  first  cut- 
ting through  an  older  mass  of  lava,  and  then  penetrating  the 
superincumbent  tertiary  strata.  In  one  locality,  the  lava  rami- 
fies and  terminates  in  thin  veins,  from  a  few  feet  to  a  few  inches 
in  thickness  (see  diagram  No.  16). 


a.  Til.] 


CrCLOPtAN  ISLES. 


Neiprr  P/lottne  tirala  itaaJed  hi/  hea,  Ule  of  Cjelopt  (Jiorixiinlal  Kclien). 
a,  Lata,  t,  laminKfeil  tUj  and  lanil.  c,  tho  lame  altered. 
Ihe  arenaceous  laiDinse  arc  much  hardened  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact, and  the  clays  are  converted  into  siliceous  schist.  In  this 
island  the  altered  rocks  assume  a  honeycombed  structure  on 
their  weathered  surface,  singularly  contrasted  with  the  smooth 
and  even  outline  which  the  same  beds  present  in  their  usual 
■oft  and  yielding  state. 

The  pores  of  the  lava  are  sometimes  coated,  or  entirely  filled, 
*ith  carbonate  of  lime,  and  with  a  zeolite  resembling  analclme, 
which  has  been  called  cyclupite.  The  latter  mineral  has  also 
been  found  in  small  fissures  traversing  the  altered  maj-I,  show- 
ing that  the  same  cause  which  introduced  the  minerals  into  the 
cavitiesof  the  lava,  whether  we  suppose  sublimation  or  aqueous 
infiltration,  conveyed  it  also  into  the  open  rents  of  the  con- 
tiguous sedimentary  strata. 

Lava»  of  the  Cyclopian  Isles  not  currents  from  Etna. — ^The 
phenomena  of  the  Bay  of  Trezza  arc  very  important,  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  submarine  lavas  were  produced  by  eruptions 
on  the  spot,  an  inference  which  follows  not  only  from  the  pre- 
tence of  dikes  and  veins,  but  from  those  tuffs  above  Castello 
d'Aci,  which  contain  angular  fragments  of  hardened  marl,  evi- 
dently thrown  up,  together  with  the  sand  and  scorifEjbj  ■voVca.mt 

Vol.  III.  Q 
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explosions.  We  may,  therefore,  suppose  this  volcanic  action 
to  have  been  as  independent  of  the  modern  vents  of  Etna,  as 
that  which  gave  rise  to  the  analogous  formations  in  the  Val  di 
Noto.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  lavas  of  the  Cyclopian  isles 
are  not  the  lower  extremities  of  currents  which  flowed  down 
from  the  highest  crater  of  Etna,  or  from  the  region  where 
lateral  eruptions  are  now  frequent, — lavas  which,  after  entering 
the  sea,  w^erc  afterwards  upraised  into  their  present  position. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  basalts  of  the  Bay  of  Trezza,  and 
those  along  the  southern  foot  of  Etna,  at  La  Motta,  Ademo, 
Patern6,  Licodia,  and  other  places,  originated  in  the  same  sea 
in  which  the  eruptions  of  the  Val  di  Noto  took  place. 

There  are,  howevec,  as  we  have  observed,  no  sections  to 
prove  that  the  central  and  oldest  parts  of  Etna  repose  on  similar 
submarine  formations.  The  modern  lavas  of  the  volcano  are 
continually  extending  their  area,  and  covering,  from  time  to 
time,  a  larger  portion  of  the  marine  strata ;  but  we  know  not 
where  this  operation  commenced,  so  that  we  cannot  demonstrate 
the  posteriority  of  the  whole  cone  to  these  newer  Pliocene 
strata. 

We  might  imagine  that  when  the  volcanos  of  the  Val  di  Noto 
were  in  activity,  and  when  the  eruptions  of  the  Bay  of  Trezza 
were  taking  place,  Etna  already  existed  as  a  volcano,  the 
upper  part  only  of  the  cone  projecting  above  the  level  of  the 
waters,  as  in  the  case  of  Stromboli  at  present.  By  such  an 
hypothesis,  we  might  refer  the  origin  of  the  older  part  of  Etna 
to  the  same  period  as  that  of  the  sedimentary  strata  and  vol- 
canic rocks  of  the  Val  di  Noto. 

But,  for  our  own  part,  we  see  no  grounds  for  inclining  to 
such  a  theory,  since  we  must  admit  that  a  sufficient  series  of 
ages  has  elapsed  since  the  limestone  of  the  Val  di  Noto  was  de- 
posited, to  allow  the  same  to  be  elevated  to  the  height  of  from 
two  thousand  to  three  thousand  feet,  in  which  case  there  may 
also  have  been  sufficient  time  for  the  growth  of  a  volcanic  pile 
like  Etna,  since  the  newer  Pliocene  strata  now  seen  at  the  base 
of  the  volcano  originated. 
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INTERNAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  CONE  OF  ETNA. 

In  our  first  volume  we  merely  described  that  part  of  Etna 
which  has  been  formed  during  the  historical  era ;  an  insigni- 
ficant portion  of  the  whole  mass.  Nearly  all  the  remainder 
may  be  referred  to  the  tertiary  period  immediately  antecedent 
to  the  recent  epoch.  We  before  stated,  that  the  great  cone  is, 
in  general,  of  a  very  symmetrical  form,  but  is  broken,  on  its 
eastern  side,  by  a  deep  valley,  called  the  Val  del  Bove*,  which. 

No.  17. 


Cfreat  vcJUy  on  the  east  tide  of  Etna, 

a,  highett  cone,    b,  Montagouola.    e,  Head  of  Val  del  Bove.    d,  d,  Serre  del 
Solfizio.    f|  Zaffiurana.    /,  One  of  the  lateral  cones,    y,  Monti  Rossi. 

commencing  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  descends  into 
the  woody  region,  and  is  then  continued,  on  one  side,  by  a 
second  and  narrower  valley,  called  the  Val  di  Calanna.  Below 
the  latter  another,  named  the  Val  di  St.  Giacomo,  begins, — a 
long  narrow  ravine,  which  is  prolonged  to  the  neighbourhood 
c^Zafiarana  (e,  No.  17))  on  the  confines  of  the  fertile  region. 
These  natural  incisions,  into  the  side  of  the  volcano,  are  of  such 


^  In  the  promcial  dialect  of  the  peasants  called  *  Val  del  Bu^,'  for  here 
the  herdsman 

— —  '  in  redueid  valle  mugitniium 
Prospectat  errantes  gregcs.— ' 

Dr.  Bnckland  was,  I  believe^  the  first  English  geologist  who  examined  this  Talley 
with  attention,  and  I  am  indebted  Xo  him  for  having  described  it  \o  me,  before 
nj  tiait  to  Sicily,  as  more  worthy  of  attention  than  any  single  spot  in  that  island, 
or  perhaps  in  Europe.  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  view  of  this  valley,  which 
I  have  given  in  the  frontispiece  of  the  second  volume,  does  not  pretend  to  convey 
my  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scene. 
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depth  that  they  expose  to  view  a  great  part  of  the  structure  of 
the  entire  mass,  which,  in  the  Val  del  Bove,  is  laid  open  to  the 
depth  of  from  four  thousand  to  five  thousand  feet  from  the 
summit  of  Etna.  The  geologist  thus  enjoys  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  how  far  the  internal  conformation  of  the  cone 
corresponds  with  what  he  might  have  anticipated  as  the  result 
of  that  mode  of  increase  which  has  been  witnessed  during  the 
historical  era. 

It  is  clear,  from  what  we  before  said  of  the  gradual  manner 
in  which  the  principal  cone  increases,  partly  by  streams  of  lava 
and  showers  of  volcanic  ashes  ejected  from  the  summit,  partly 
by  the  throwing  up  of  minor  hills  and  the  issuing  of  lava-cur- 
rents on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain,  that  the  whole  cone  must 
consist  of  a  series  of  cones  enveloping  others,  the  regularity  of 
each  being  only  interrupted  by  the  interference  of  the  lateral 
volcanos. 

We  mightj  therefore,  have  anticipated  that  a  section  of  Etna, 
as  exposed  in  a  ravine  which  should  begin  near  the  summit  and 
extend  nearly  to  the  sea,  would  correspond  very  closely  to  the 
sectiun  of  the  ancient  Vesuvius,  commencing  with  the  escarp- 
ment of  Somma,  and  ending  with  the  Fossa  Grande;  but  with 
this  (liircrence,  that  where  the  ravine  intersects  the  woody 
region  of  Etna,  indications  must  appear  of  changes  brought 
al)out  by  lateral  eruptions.  Now  the  section  before  alluded  to, 
which  can  be  traced  from  the  head  of  the  Val  del  Bove  to  the 
inferior  borders  of  the  woody  region,  fully  answers  such  ex- 
pectations. We  find,  ahnost  everywhere,  a  series  of  layers  of 
tuff  and  breccia  interslratified  with  lavas,  which  slope  gently  to 
the  sea,  at  an  angle  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  degrees ;  and  as 
we  rise  to  the  parallel  of  the  zone  of  lateral  eruptions,  and  still 
more  as  we  approach  the  summit,  we  discover  indications  of 
disturbances,  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  lava  from  below, 
and  the  successive  inhumation  of  lateral  cones. 

Val  di  Caltinna. — On  leaving  ZafFarana,  on  the  borders  of 
the  fertile  region,  we  enter  the  ravine-like  valley  of  St.  Gia- 
como,  and  sec  on  the  north  side,  or  on  our  right  as  we  ascend, 
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rising  ground  composed  of  the  modern  lavas  of  Etna.  On 
our  left,  a  lofty  cliff,  wherein  a  regular  series  of  beds  is 
exhibited,  composed  of  tuffs  and  lavas^  descending  with  a 
gentle  inclination  towards  the  sea.  In  this  lower  part  of  the 
section  there  are  no  intersecting  dikes,  nor  any  signs  of  minor 
cones  interfering  with  the  regular  slope  of  the  alternating  vol- 
canic products.  If  we  then  pass  upwards  through  a  defile^ 
called  the  *  Portello  di  Calanna,'  we  enter  a  second  valley,  that 
of  Calanna,  resembling  the  ravine  before  mentioned,  but  wider 
and  much  deeper.  Here  again  we  find,  on  our  right,  many 
currents  of  modem  lava,  piled  one  upon  the  other,  and  on  our 
left  a  continuation  of  our  former  section,  in  a  perpendicular 
cliff  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  high.  As  this 
lofty  wall  sweeps  in  a  curve,  it  has  very  much  the  appearance 
of  the  escarpment  which  Somma  presents  towards  Vesuvius, 
and  this  resemblance  is  increased  by  the  occurrence  of  two  or 
three  vertical  dikes  which  traverse  the  gently-inclined  volcanic 
beds.  When  I  first  beheld  this  precipice,  I  fancied  that  I 
had  entered  a  lateral  crater,  but  was  soon  undeceived,  by 
discovering  that  on  all  sides,  both  at  the  head  of  the  valley, 
in  the  hill  of  Zocolaro,  and  at  its  side  and  lower  extremity, 
the  dip  of  the  beds  was  always  in  the  same  direction,  all  slant- 
ing to  the  east,  or  towards  the  sea,  instead  of  sloping  to  the 
north,  east,  and  south,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  they 
constituted  three  walls  of  an  ancient  crater. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  how  the  valleys  of  St.  Giacomo 
and  Calanna  originated,  when  once  the  line  of  lofty  precipices 
on  the  north  side  of  them  had  been  formed.  Many  lava-cur- 
rents flowing  down  successively  from  the  higher  regions  of 
Etna^  along  the  foot  of  a  great  escarpment  of  volcanic  rock, 
have  at  length  been  turned  by  a  promontory  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  Calanna,  which  runs  out  at  right  angles  to  the  great 
line  of  precipices.  This  promontory  consists  of  the  hills  called 
Zocolaro  and  Calanna,  and  of  a  ridge  of  inferior  height  which 
connects  them.     (See  diagram  No.  18.) 
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A,  ZoeolaM,  B,  Honta  di  Ctlanna. 

C,  FlainrtthehMdoftlieVallejrorCkUaiift. 

D,  Lava  of  1819  detcendiDg  lti«  precipice  and  flowing  QuoQgli  the  nUsf, 
t,  LaTMoflSU  and  1819  flowing  ramid  the  hill  of  Caluuuu 

The  flows  of  melted  matter  hare  been  deflected  from  their 
course  by  this  projecting  mass,  just  as  a  tidal  current,  after 
setting  against  a  line  of  sea-clifTs,  is  often  thrown  off  into  a 
new  direction  by  some  rocky  headland. 

Lava-streams,  it  is  well  known,  become  solid  externally,  even 
while  yet  in  motion,  and  their  sides  may  be  compared  to  two 
rocky  walls,  which  are  sometimes  inclined  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
flve  degrees.  When  such  streams  descend  a  considerable  slope 
at  the  base  of  a  line  of  precipices,  and  are  turned  from  their 
course  by  a  projecting  rock,  they  move  right  onwards  in  a  new 
direction,  so  as  to  leave  a  considerable  space  (as  in  the  Valley 
of  Calanna)  between  them  and  the  cliffs  which  may  be  con- 
tinuous below  the  point  of  deflection. 

It  happened  in  1811  and  1819)  that  the  flows  of  lava  over- 
topped the  ridge  intervening  between  the  hills  of  Zocolaro  and 
Calanna,  so  that  they  fell  in  a  cascade  over  a  lofty  precipice, 
and  began  to  fill  up  the  valley.  (See  letter  a,  diagram  No.  18.) 

The  narrow  cavity  of  St.  Gtacomo  will  admit  of  an  explana- 
tion precisely  similar  to  that  already  offered  for  Calanna. 
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Fed  del  JBotJe.— After  passing  up  through  the  defile,  called 
the  *  Rocca  di  Calanna,'  we  enter  a  third  valley  of  truly 
magnificent  dimensions — the  Val  del  Bove — a  vast  amphi-> 
theatre  four  or  five  miles  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  nearly 
vertical  precipices,  varying  from  one  thousand  to  above  three 
thousand  feet  in  height,  the  loftiest  being  at  the  upper  end, 
and  the  height  gradually  diminishing  on  both  sides.  The 
feature  which  first  strikes  the  geologist  as  distinguishing  this 
valley  from  those  before  mentioned,  is  the  prodigious  mul- 
titudes of  vertical  dikes,  which  are  seen  in  all  directions  tra- 
versing the  volcanic  beds.  The  circular  form  of  this  great 
chasm,  and  the  occurrence  of  these  countless  dikes,  amounting 
perhaps  to  several  thousands  in  number,  so  forcibly  recalled 
to  my  mind  the  phenomena  of  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo,  on 
Vesuvius,  that  I  imagined  once  more  that  I  had  entered  a 
vast  crater,  on  a  scale  as  far  exceeding  that  of  Somma,  as  Etna 
surpasses  Vesuvius  in  magnitude. 

But  having  already  been  deceived  in  regard  to  the  crescent- 
shaped  precipice  of  the  valley  of  Calanna,  I  began  attentively 
to  explore  the  different  sides  of  the  great  amphitheatre,  in  order 
to  satisfy  myself  whether  the  semicircular  wall  of  the  Val  del 
Bove  had  ever  formed  the  boundary  of  a  crater,  and  whether 
the  beds  had  the  same  qu^ua-versal  dip  which  is  so  beauti- 
fully exhibited  in  the  escarpment  of  Somma.  If  the  supposed 
analogy  between  Somma  and  the  Val  del  Bove  should  hold  true, 
the  tufis  and  lavas,  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  would  dip  to  the 
west,  those  on  the  north  side  towards  the  north,  and  those  on 
the  southern  side  to  the  south.  But  such  I  did  not  find  to  be 
the  inclination  of  the  beds ;  they  all  dip  towards  the  sea,  or 
nearly  east,  as  was  before  seen  to  be  the  case  in  the  Valley  of 
Calanna. 

There  are  undoubtedly  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  which 
might  deceive  a  geologist  who  was  strongly  prepossessed  with 
a  belief  that  he  had  discovered  the  hollow  of  an  ancient  crater. 
It  is  evident  that,  wherever  lateral  cones  are  intersected  in  the 
precipices,  a  series  of  tuffs  and  lavas,  very  similar  to  those  whicl| 
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enter  into  the  structure  of  the  great  cone,  will  be  seen  dipping 
at  a  much  more  rapid  angle. 

The  lavas  and  tufis,  which  have  conformed  to  the  sides  of 
Etna,  dip  at  angles  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  d^^rees,  while 
the  slope  of  the  lateral  cones  is  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  d^rees. 
Now,  wherever  we  meet  with  sections  of  these  buried  cones  in 
the  precipices  bordering  the  Val  del  Bove,  (and  they  are  fre- 
quent in  the  diffs  called  the  Serre  del  Solfizio^  and  in  those 
near  the  head  of  the  valley  not  far  from  the  rock  of  Musara,) 
we  find  the  beds  dipping  at  high  angles  and  mdined  in  various 
directions*. 

Scenery  of  the  Val  del  Bove. — ^Without  entering  at  present 
into  any  further  discussions  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Val  del 
Bove,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  some  of  its  roost  remarkable 
features.  Let  the  reader  picture  to  himself  a  large  amphi- 
theatre, five  miles  in  diameter,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  precipices  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  feet  in 
height.  If  he  has  beheld  that  most  picturesque  scene  in  the 
chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  celebrated  ^  cirque  of  Gavamie,' 
he  may  form  some  conception  of  the  magnificent  circle  of  pre- 
cipitous rocks  which  inclose,  on  three  sides,  the  great  plain 
of  the  Val  del  Bove.  This  plain  has  been  deluged  by  re- 
peated streams  of  lava^  and  although  it  appears  almost  level 
when  viewed  from  a  distance,  it  is,  in  fact,  more  uncyen 
than  the  surface  of  the  most  tempestuous  sea.  Besides  the 
minor  irregularities  of  the  lava,  the  valley  is  in  one  part  inter- 
rupted by  a  ridge  of  rocks,  two  of  which,  Musara  and  Capra» 
are  very  prominent.     It  can  hardly  be  said  that  they 

—  *  like  giants  stand 
To  sentinel  enchanted  land ;' 

for  although,  like  the  Trosachs,  they  are  of  gigantic  dimen* 

•  I  perceive  that  Professor  Hoffmann,  who  visited  the  Val  del  Bove  after  me 
(in  January,  1831),  has  speculated  on  its  structure  as  corresponding^  to  that  of  the 
so-called  elevation  craters,  which  hypothesis  would  require  that  there  should  he  a 
qtifiquft-versal  dip,  such  as  I  have  above  alluded  to.  I  can  only  account  for  this 
difference  of  opinion,  by  supposing  the  Professor  to  have  overlooked  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  buried  cones. — ^Archly  fur  Mineralogie,  &c.    Berlin,  1831. 
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sions,  and  appear  almost  isolated  as  seen  from  many  points,  yet 
the  stern  and  severe  grandeur  of  the  scenery  which  they  adorn 
is  not  such  as  would  be  selected  by  a  poet  for  a  vale  of  enchant- 
ment. The  character  of  the  scene  would  accord  far  better 
with  Milton's  picture  of  the  infernal  world  ;  and  if  we  imagine 
ourselves  to  behold  in  motion,  in  the  darkness  of  the  nighty  one 
of  those  fiery  currents,  which  have  so  often  traversed  the  great 
valley,  we  may  well  recall 


— —  <  yon  dieary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild, 
The  seat  of  deiolatioo,  void  of  light 
Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  vivid  flames 
Cast  pale  and  dreadful.' 

The  face  of  the  precipices  already  mentioned  is  broken  in 
the  most  picturesque  manner  by  the  vertical  walls  of  lava  which 
traverse  them.  These  masses  usually  stand  out  in  relief,  are 
exceedingly  diversified  in  form,  and  often  of  immense  altitude. 
In  the  autumn^  their  black  outline  may  often  be  seen  relieved 
by  clouds  of  fleecy  vapour  which  settle  behind  them,  and  do 
not  disperse  until  midday,  continuing  to  fill  the  valley  while 
the  sun  is  shining  on  every  other  part  of  Sicily,  and  on  the 
higher  regions  of  Etna. 

As  soon  as  the  vapours  begin  to  rise,  the  changes  of  scene 
are  varied  in  the  highest  degree,  different  rocks  being  unveiled 
and  hidden  by  turns,  and  the  summit  of  Etna  often  breaking 
through  the  clouds  for  a  moment  with  its  dazzling  snows^  and 
being  then  as  suddenly  withdrawn  from  the  view. 

An  unusual  silence  prevails,  for  there  are  no  torrents  dash- 
ing from  the  rocks,  nor  any  movement  of  running  water  in 
this  valley,  such  as  may  almost  invariably  be  heard  in  moun- 
tainous regions.  Every  drop  of  water  that  falls  from  the 
heavens,  or  flows  from  the  melting  ice  and  snow,  is  instantly 
absorbed  by  the  porous  lava ;  and  such  is  the  dearth  of  springs, 
that  the  herdsman  is  compelled  to  supply  his  flocks^  during  the 
hot  season,  from  stores  of  snow  laid  up  in  hollows  of  the  moun- 
tain during  winter. 

The  strips  of  green  herbage  and  forest-land,  which  hav^ 
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here  and  then  escaped  the  burning  lavas,  serve,  hj  contrast,  to 
heighten  the  desolation  of  the  scene.  When  I  viuted  the 
valley,  nine  years  after  the  eruption  of  1819, 1  saw  hundreds  of 
trees,  or  rather  the  white  skeletons  of  trees,  on  the  borders  of 
the  black  lava,  the  trunks  and  branches  being  all  leafless,  and 
deprived  of  their  bark  by  the  scorching  beat  emitted  from  the 
melted  rock  ;  an  image  recalling  those  beautiful  lioe^— 

'  At  when  heaven's  firs 

Hath  icath'd  the  forest  oalu,  or  mountaia  pines, 
With  singed  top  their  stately  giowtb,  though  tiare, 
Stand*  on  the  blasted  heath.' 
Form,  composition,  and  origin  of  the  Dikes. — But  without 
indulging  the  imagination  any  longer  in  descriptions  of  scenery, 
ve  may  observe,  that  the  dikes  before  mentioned  form  unques- 
tionably the  most  interesting  geological  phenomenon  in  the  Val 
del  Bove. 

No.  19. 


Diics  nl  l/,r  b,„!  ,./ll,r  S.  '■•■■  d'.l  .?.,/■;,!.,  Etna. 

Some  of  these  are  composed  of  trachyte,  others  ( 
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blue  basalt  with  olivine.  They  vary  in  breadth  from  two  to 
twenty  feet  and  upwards,  and  usually  project  from  the  face  of 
the  cliffs>  as  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing  (No.  19). 
They  consist  of  harder  materials  than  the  strata  which  they 
traverse,  and  therefore  waste  away  less  rapidly  under  the  in« 
fluence  of  that  repeated  congelation  and  thawing  to  which  the 
rocks  ia  this  zone  of  Etna  are  exposed.  The  dikes  are»  for 
the  most  part,  vertical,  but  sometimes  they  run  in  a  tortuous 
course  through  the  tuffs  and  breccias,  as  represented  in  dia- 
gram.  No.  80.    In  the  escarpment  of  Somma  where,  as  we 

No.  20. 


Feint  of  Lava,        Panto  di  Guimento, 

before  observed,  similar  walls  of  lava  cut  through  alternating 
beds  of  sand  and  scoriae,  a  coating  of  coal-black  rock,  approach- 
ing in  its  nature  and  appearance  to  pitch-stone,  is  seen  at  the 
contact  of  the  dike  with  the  intersected  beds.  I  did  not  ob- 
serve such  parting  layers  at  the  junction  of  the  Etnean  dikes 
which  I  examined,  but  they  may  periiaps  be  discoverable. 

The  geographical  position  of  these  dikes  is  most  interesting, 
as  they  occur  in  that  zone  of  the  mountain  where  lateral  erup- 
tions are  frequent ;  whereas,  in  the  valley  of  Calanna,  which  is 
below  that  parallel,  and  in  a  region  where  lateral  eruptions  are 
extremely  rare,  scarcely  any  dikes  are  seen,  and  none  whatever 
•till  lower  in  the  valley  of  St.  Giacomo.  This  is  precisely 
what  we  should  have  expected,  if  we  consider  the  vertical 
fissures  now  filled  with  rock  to  have  been  the  feeders  of  lateral 
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conca,  or,  in  other  words,  the  channels  which  gave  passage  to 
the  lava- currents  and  scoria:  that  have  issued  from  vents  in  the 
forest- zone. 

Some  fissures  may  have  been  filled  from  above,  but  I  did 
not  Bce  any  which,  by  terminating  downwards,  gave  proof  of 
Bucli  an  origin.  Almost  all  the  isolated  masses  in  the  Val  del 
Dove,  such  as  Capra,  Musara,  and  others,  are  traversed  by 
dikes,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  partly  owed  their  preservation 
to  that  circumstance,  if  at  least  the  action  of  occasional  floods 
lias  been  one  of  the  destroying  causes  in  the  Val  del  Bove ;  for 
there  is  nothing  which  affords  so  much  protection  to  a  mass  of 
strata  against  the  undermining  action  of  running  water,  as  a 
perpendicular  dike  of  hard  rock. 

In  the  accompanying  drawing  (No.  31)  the  flowing  of  the 
No.  21. 


rieiDD/lktrochi  FiaMliio,  Cnprn,  onrf  jI/«ioro,  f'al  del  Bove. 

lavas  of  1811  and  181 9,  between  ihe  rocks  Finochio,  Capra,  and 
Musara,  is  represented.  The  height  of  the  two  last- mentioned 
isolated  masses  has  been  much  diminished  by  the  elevation  of 
their  base,  caused  by  these  currents.  They  may,  perhaps,  be 
the  remnants  of  cones,  which  existed  before  the  Val  del  Bove 
was  formed,  and  may  hereafter  be  once  more  buried  by  the 
lavas  that  are  now  accumulating  in  the  valley. 
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From  no  point  of  view  are  the  dikes  more  conspicuous  than 
from  the  summit  of  the  highest  cone  of  £taa ;  a  view  of  some 
{^  them  are  given  in  the  annexed  drawing  *. 


nete/nm  Oe  lumnnt  »/  El»a  irUa  tht  Ful  del  Boot:. 

nr  mtaH  came  wid  eralrr  immtdiiUeif  btloie  virrt  among  l/iaie  fvTBitd  during  Ike 

enpliiiiu  0/1810  amd  1811. 

Lantu  and  breccias. — In  r^ard  to  the  volcanic  masses  which 
■re  intersected  hy  dikes  in  the  Val  del  Bove,  they  consist, 
in  great  [urt,  of  graystone  lavas,  of  an  intermediate  character 
between  basalt  and  trachyte,  and  partly  of  the  (rocliytic  vari- 
eties of  lava.  Beds  of  scoriie  and  sand,  also,  are  very  nume- 
rous, alternating  with  breccias  formed  of  angular  blocks  of 
igneous  rock.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  breccias  may  be 
leTerred  to  aqueous  causes,  as  we  have  before  seen  that  great 

*  Thii  drawing  ii  part  of  a  puiaramic  sketch  which  I  madi:  frum  the  lummit 
•T&e  time,  Ihcember  lit,  1S2S,  whiiD  every  jmrt  of  Etna  was  tree  from  cloudii 
Weft  the  Vol  del  Bova. 
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floods  do  occasionally  sweep  down  the  flanks  of  Etna  when 
eruptions  take  place  in  winter»  and  when  the  snows  are  melted 
by  lava. 

Many  of  the  angular  fragments  may  have  been  thrown  out 
by  volcanic  explosions,  which^  falling  on  the  hardened  sur- 
face of  moving  lava-currents,  may  have  been  carried  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  It  may  also  happen,  that  when  lava  ad- 
vances very  slowly,  in  the  manner  of  the  flow  of  181 9j  described 
in  the  first  volume*,  the  angular  masses  resulting  from  the 
frequent  breaking  of  the  mass  as  it  rolls  over  upon  itself,  may 
produce  these  breccias.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  upper 
portion  of  the  lava-currents  of  1811  and  1819^  now  consbt  of 
angular  masses  to  the  depth  of  many  yards. 

D'Aubuisson  has  compared  the  surface  of  one  of  the  andent 
lavas  of  Auvergne  to  that  of  a  river  suddenly  frozen  over  by 
the  stoppage  of  immense  fragments  of  drift-ice,  a  description 
perfectly  applicable  to  these  modem  Etnean  flows. 


Chap. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Speculations  on  the  origin  of  the  Val  del  Bo?e  on  Etna— -Suhsideuces— Antiquity 
of  the  cone  of  Etna^-Mode  of  computing  the  age  of  volcanos — ^Their  growth 
analogous  to  that  of  exogenous  trees — ^Period  required  for  the  production  of 
the  lateral  cones  of  Etna-— Whether  signs  of  Diluvial  Waves  are  observable  on 
Etna. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  VAL  DEL  BOVE, 

Befobe  concluding  our  observations  on  the  cone  of  Etna,  the 
structure  of  which  was  considered  in  the  last  chapter,  we  desire 
to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  several  questions : — first,  in 
r^ard  to  the  probable  origin  of  the  great  valley  already  de- 
scribed ;  secondly,  whether  any  estimate  can  be  made  of  the 
length  of  the  period  required  for  the  accumulation  of  the  great 
eone ;  and,  thirdly^  whether  there  are  any  signs  on  the  surface 
of  the  older^parts  of  .the  moui^tain^  of  thdse  devastating  waves 
which,  according  to  the  theoties  of  some  geologists,  have  swept 
again  and  again  over  our  continents. 

Origin  of  the  Val  del  Bove, — We  explained  our  reiEisons  ia 
the  last  chapter  for  not  assenting  to  the  opinion,  that  the  great 
cavity  on  the  eastern  side  of  Etna  was  the  hollow  of  an  immense 
crater,  from  which  the  volcanic  masses  of  the  surrounding  walls 
were  produced.  On  the  other  hand^  we  think  it  impossible  to 
ascribe  the  valley  to  the  action  of  running  water  alone  ;  for  if 
it  had  been  excavated  exclusively  by  that  power,  its  depth 
would  have  increased  in  the  descent ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
the  precipices  are  most  lofty  at  the  upper  extremity,  and  dimi- 
nish gradually  on  approaching  the  lower  region  of  the  volcano. 

The  structure  of  the  surrounding  walls  is  such  as  we  should 
expect  to  see  exhibited  on  any  other  side  of  Etna,  if  a  cavity  of 
equal  depth  should  be  caused,  whether  by  subsidence,  or  by 
the  blowing  up  of  part  of  the  flanks  of  the  volcano,  or  by  either 
of  these  causes  co-operating  with  the  removing  action  of  run- 
ping  water. 
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It  is  recorded,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  our  histiMry  of 
earthquakes,  that  in  the  year  1772  an  immense  subsidence  took 
place  on  Papandayang,  the  largest  volcano  in  the  island  of 
Java,  and  that,  during  the  catastrophe,  an  extent  of  ground, 
fifteen  miles  in  length  and  six  in  breadth,  gave  way,  so  that  no 
less  than  forty  villages  were  engulphed,  and  the  cone  lost  no 
less  than  four  thousand  feet  of  its  height*. 

Now  we  might  imagine  a  similar  event,  or  a  series  of  sub- 
sidences to  have  formerly  occurred  on  the  eastern  side  of  £tna> 
although  such  catastrophes  have  not  been  witnessed  in  modem 
times,  or  only  on  a  very  trifling  scale.  A  narrow  ravine,  about 
a  mile  long,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  in 
depth,  has  been  formed,  within  the  historical  era,  on  the  flanks 
of  the  volcano,  near  the  town  of  Mascalucia ;  and  a  small  cir- 
cular tract,  called  the  Cisterna,  near  the  summit,  sank  down  in 
the  year  179S,  to  the  depth  of  about  forty  feet,  and  left  on  all 
sides  of  the  chasm  a  vertical  section  of  the  beds,  exactly  resem- 
bling those  which  are  seen  in  the  precipices  of  the  Val  del 
Bove.  At  some  remote  periods,  therefore,  we  might  suppose 
more  extensive  portions  of  the  mountain  to  have  fallen  in  during 
great  earthquakes. 

But  some  geologists  will,  perhaps,  incline  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  removed  mass  was  blown  up  by  paroxysmal  explo- 
sions, such  as  that  which,  in  the  year  79,  destroyed  the  ancient 
cone  of  Vesuvius,  and  gave  rise  to  the  escarpment  of  Somma. 
The  Val  del  Bove,  it  will  be  remembered,  lies  within  the  zone 
of  lateral  eruptions,  so  that  a  repetition  of  volcanic  explosions 
might  have  taken  place,  after  which  the  action  of  running 
water  may  have  contributed  powerfully  to  degrade  the  rocks, 
and  to  transport  the  materials  to  the  sea.  We  have  before 
alluded  to  the  effects  of  a  violent  flood,  which  swept  through 
the  Val  del  Bove  in  the  year  1755,  when  a  fiery  torrent  of  lava 
had  suddenly  overflowed  a  great  depth  of  snow  in  winter  f. 

In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  his- 

*  Vol.  i.  chap.  XXV. 
t  See  vol.  i.  chap.  xxi. 
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tory  of  volcanos,  we  have  some  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the 
relative  probability  of  these  hypotheses ;  but  if  we  embrace  the 
theory  of  explosions  from  below>  the  cavity  would  not  con- 
stitute a  crater  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  terni^  still 
less  would  it  accord  with  the  notion  of  the  soiled  '  elevation 
craters.' 

ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  CONE  OF  ETNA. 

We  have  stated  in  a  former  volume,  that  confined  notions 
in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  past  time,  have  tended,  more 
than  any  other  prepossessions,  to  retard  the  progress  of 
sound  theoretical  views  in  Geology ;  the  inadequacy  of  our 
conceptions  of  the  earth^s  antiquity  having  cramped  the  free- 
dom of  our  speculations  in  this  science,  very  much  in  the  same 
way  as  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  vaulted  firmament  once 
retarded  the  progress  of  astronomy.  It  was  not  until  Descartes 
assumed  the  indefinite  extent  of  the  celestial  spaces,  and  re- 
moved the  supposed  boundaries  of  the  universe,  that  just 
opinions  began  to  be  entertained  of  the  relative  distances  of 
the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  until  we  habituate  ourselves  to  con- 
template the  possibility  of  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages  having 
been  comprised  within  each  of  the  more  modem  periods  of  the 
earth's  history,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  forming  most  erro- 
neous and  partial  views  in  Geology. 

Mode  of  computing  the  age  ofvolcanos. — If  history  had  be- 
queathed to  us  a  faithful  record  of  the  eruptions  of  Etna,  and 
a  hundred  other  of  the  principal  active  volcanos  of  the  globe, 
during  the  last  three  thousand  years, — if  we  had  an  exact 
account  of  the  volume  of  lava  and  matter  ejected  during  that 
period,  and  the  times  of  their  production, — we  might,  perhaps, 
be  able  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  average  rate  of  the 
growth  of  a  volcanic  cone.  For  we  might  obtain  a  mean  result 
from  the  comparison  of  the  eruptions  of  so  great  a  number  of 
vents,  however  irr^ular  might  be  the  development  of  the 
igneous  action  in  any  one  of  them,  if  contemplated  singly 
during  a  brief  period. 

Vou  III.  ^ 
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It  would  be  necessary  to  balance  protracted  periods  of  in- 
ftction  against  the  occasional  outburst  of  paroxysmal  explosions. 
Sometimes  we  should  have  evidence  of  a  repose  of  seventeen 
centuries,  like  that  which  was  interposed  in  Ischia,  between  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  B.C.,  and  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century  of  our  era  *.  Occasionally  a  tremendous  erup- 
tion^ like  that  of  Jorullo,  would  be  recorded,  giving  rise,  at 
once,  to  a  considerable  mountain. 

If  we  desire  to  approximate  to  the  age  of  a  cone  such  as 
Etna,  we  ought  first  to  obtain  some  data  in  regard  to  the 
thickness  of  matter  which  has  been  added  during  the  his- 
torical era,  and  then  endeavour  to  estimate  the  time  required 
for  the  accumulation  of  such  alternating  lavas  and  beds  of 
sand  and  scoriae  as  are  superimposed  upon  each  other  in  the 
Val  del  Bove ;  afterwards  we  should  try  to  deduce,  from  ob- 
servations on  other  volcanos,  the  more  or  less  rapid  increase  of 
burning  mountains  in  all  the  different  stages  of  their  growth* 

Mode  of  increase  of  volcanos  analogous  io  that  of  exogenous 
trees, — There  is  a  considerable  analogy  between  the  mode  of 
increase  of  a  volcanic  cone  and  that  of  trees  of  exogenous  growth. 
These  trees  augment,  both  in  height  and  diameter,  by  the  suc- 
cessive application  externally  of  cone  upon  cone  of  new  ligneous 
matter,  so  that  if  we  make  a  transverse  section  near  the  base  of 
the  trunk,  we  intersect  a  much  greater  number  of  layers  than 
nearer  to  the  summit.  When  branches  occasionally  shoot  out 
from  the  trunk  they  first  pierce  the  bark,  and  then,  after  grow- 
ing to  a  certain  size,  if  they  chance  to  be  broken  ofT^  they  may 
become  inclosed  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  as  it  augments  in  siae, 
forming  knots  in  the  wood,  which  arc  themselves  composed  of 
'  layers  of  ligneous  matter,  cone  within  cone. 

In  like  manner  a  volcanic  mountain,  as  we  have  seen,  con* 
gists  of  a  succession  of  conical  masses  enveloping  others,  while 
lateral  cones,  having  a  similar  internal  structure,  often  prefect, 
in  the  first  instance,  like  branches  from  the  surface  of  the  main 
cone,  and  then  becoming  buried  again,  are  hidden  like  the  knots 
of  a  tree. 

*  See  vol.  L  chap,  six. 
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We  can  ascertain  the  age  of  an  oak  or  pine,  by  counting 
the  number  of  concentric  rings  of  annual  growth,  seen  in  a 
transTerse  section  near  the  base,  so  that  we  may  know  the  date 
at  which  the  seedling  began  to  vegetate.  The  Baobab-tree  of 
Senegal  {Adanstmia  digiiaia)  is  supposed  to  exceed  almost 
iiny  other  in  longevity ;  Adanson  inferred  that  one  which 
he  measured,  and  found  to  be  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  had 
attained  the  age  of  5150  years.  Having  made  an  incision 
to  a  certain  depth,  he  first  counted  three  hundred  rings 
of  annual  growth,  and  observed  what  thickness  the  tree  had 
gained  in  that  period.  The  average  rate  of  growth  of  younger 
trees,  of  the  same  species,  was  then  ascertained,  and  the  calcu- 
lation, made  according  to  a  supposed  mean  rate  of  increase. 
De  Candolle  considers  it  not  improbable,  that  the  celebrated 
Taxodium  of  Chapultepec,  in  Mexico  {Cupresms  disticha^ 
Linn.),  whicli  is  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  in  circum- 
ference, may  be  still  more  aged'^. 

It  is,  however,  impossible,  until  more  data  are  collected 
respecting  the  average  intensity  of  the  volcanic  action,  to  make 
anything  like  an  approximation  to  the  age  of  a  cone  like  Etna, 
because,  in  this  case,  the  successive  envelopes  of  lava  and  scoriae 
are  not  continuous,  like  the  layers  of  wood  in  a  tree,  and  afford 
us  no  definite  measure  of  time.  Each  conical  envelope  is  made 
up  of  a  great  number  of  distinct  lava-currents  and  showers  of 
sand  and  scoria?,  differing  in  quantity,  and  which  may  have 
been  accumulated  in  unequal  periods  of  time.  Yet  we  cannot 
fail  to  form  the  most  exalted  conception  of  the  antiquity  of  this 
mountain,  when  we  consider  that  its  base  is  about  ninety  miles 
in  circumference ;  so  that  it  would  require  ninety  flows  of  lava, 
each  a  mile  in  breadth  at  their  termination,  to  raise  the  present 
foot  of  the  volcano  as  much  as  the  average  height  of  one  lava* 
current. 

There  are  no  records  within  the  historical  era  which  lead 
to  the  opinion,  that  the  altitude  of  Etna  has  materially  varied 

*  Oa  the  Longpefity  of  IVeef,  BIbliot  UntT.|  May,  1831.' 
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vithin  the  last  two  thousand  years.  Of  the  eighty  most  con- 
spicuous minor  cones  which  adorn  its  flanks^  only  one  of  the 
largest,  Monti  Rossi,  has  been  produced  within  the  times  of 
authentic  history.  Even  this  hill,  thrown  up  in  the  year 
1669,  although  450  feet  in  height,  only  ranks  as  a  cone  of 
second  magnitude.  Monte  Minardo,  near  Bronte,  rises,  even 
now,  to  the  height  of  750  feet,  although  its  base  has  been 
elevated  by  more  modern  lavas  and  ejections.  The  dimen- 
sions of  these  larger  cones  appear  to  bear  testimony  to  pa- 
roxysms  of  volcanic  activity,  after  which  we  may  conclude, 
from  analogy,  that  the  fires  of  Etna  remained  dormant  for  many 
years — since  nearly  a  century  of  rest  has  sometimes  followed  a 
violent  eruption  in  the  historical  era.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered, that  of  the  small  number  of  eruptions  which  occur  in 
a  century,  one  only  is  estimated  to  issue  from  the  summit  of 
Etna  for  every  two  that  proceed  from  the  sides.  Nor  do  all 
the  lateral  eruptions  give  rise  to  such  cones  as  would  be 
enumerated  amongst  the  smallest  of  the  eighty  hills  above 
enumerated ;  some  produce  merely  insignificant  monticules, 
soon  destined  to  be  buried,  as  we  before  explained. 

How  many  years  then  must  we  not  suppose  to  have  been 
expended  in  the  formation  of  the  eighty  cones?  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  a  fourth  part  of  them  have  originated  during 
the  last  thirty  centuries.  But  if  we  conjecture  the  whole  of 
them  to  have  been  formed  in  twelve  thousand  years,  how  in- 
considerable an  era  would  this  portion  of  time  constitute  in 
the  history  of  the  volcano  !  If  we  could  strip  off  from  Etna 
all  the  lateral  monticules  now  visible,  tofrether  with  the  lavas 
and  scorise  that  have  been  poured  out  from  them,  and  from 
the  highest  crater,  during  the  period  of  their  growth,  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  entire  mass  would  be  extremely  slight !  Etna 
might  lose,  perhaps,  several  miles  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and 
gome  hundreds  of  feet  in  elevation,  but  it  would  still  be  the 
loftiest  of  Sicilian  mountains,  studded  with  other  cones,  which 
would  be  recalled,  as  it  were,  into  existence  by  the  removal  of 
the  rocks  under  which  they  are  now  buried. 


CkVin.l  DILUVIAL  WAVES.   •*  lOl 

There  seems  nothing  in  the  deep  8ection^'4>f  the  Val  del 
Bove,  to  indicate  that  the  lava  currents  of  remote  periods 
were  greater  in  volume  than  those  of  modern :' times ;  and 
thore  are;,  abundant  proofs  that   the  countless  bedi»<6f  solid 
rock  and  scoriae  were  accumulated,  as  now,  in  sUcoOssion. 
On  the  grounds,  therefore,  already  explained ,  we  must.iilfer 
that  a  mass,  eight  thousand  or  nine  thousand  feet  in  Hiiel^* 
ness,  must  have  required  an  immense  series  of  ages  anteny0r*.- 
to  our  historical  periods,  for  its  growth  ;  yet  the  whole  must ' 
be  regarded  as  the  product  of  a  modern  portion  of  the  newer  * 
Pliocene  epoch.      Such,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  that  we 
draw  from  the  geological  data  already  detailed,  which  show 
that  the  oldest  parts  of  the  mountain,  if  not  of  posterior  data 
to  the  marine  strata  which  are  visible  around  its  base,  were  at 
least  of  coeval  origin. 

Whether  signs  of  Diluvial  fVaves  are  observable  on  JS^na.— 
Some  geologists  contend,  that  the  sudden  elevation  of  large 
continents  from  beneath  the  waters  of  the  sea,  have  again  and 
again  produced  waves  which  have  swept  over  vast  regions  of 
the  earth,  and  left  enormous  rolled  blocks  strewed  over  the 
surface*.  That  there  are  signs  of  local  floods  of  extreme 
violence,  on  various  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  dry  land,  is 
incontrovertible,  and  in  the  former  volumes  we  have  pointed  out 
causes  which  must  for  ever  continue  to  give  rise  to  such  phe- 
nomena ;  but  for  the  proofs  of  these  general  cataclysms  we 
have  searched  in  vain.  It  is  clear  that  no  devastating  wave 
has  passed  over  the  forest  zone  of  Etna,  since  any  of  the  lateral 
cones  before  mentioned  were  thrown  up ;  for  none  of  these 
heaps  of  loose  sand  and  scorise  could  have  resisted  for  a  moment 
the  denuding  action  of  a  violent  flood. 

To  some,  perhaps,  it  may  appear  that  hills  of  such  incoherent 
materials  cannot  be  of  immense  antiquity,  because  the  mere 
action  of  the  atmosphere  must,  in  the  course  of  several  thou- 
sand years,  have  obliterated  their  original  forms.  But  there  is 
no  weight  in  this  objection,  for  the  older  hills  are  covered  with 

^  Sedgwick,  Anni?.  Addi««i  to  the  Geol,  Soc^  p.  35,    Feb,  183|. 
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trees  ^nd  hec&ige}  which  protect  them  from  waste ;  and  in 

regard  to  th&  newer  ones,  such  is  the  porosity  of  their  compo* 

nent  piat^ikls,  that  the  rain  which  falls  upon  them  is  instantly 

absorb^At^nd,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  rivers  on  !^tna  have 

a  subtec^^nean  course,  there  are  none  descending  the  sides  of 

th^ipinor  cones. 

/•No'  sensible  alteration  has  been  observed  in  the  form  of 
•  *•  *• 
.  'tCjese  cones  since  the  earliest  periods  of  which  there  are  memo- 

*' tials ;  and  we  see  no  reason  for  anticipating,  that  in  the  course 

*•'•' of  the  next  ten  thousand  or  twenty  thousand  years  they  will 

.*'    undergo  any  great  alteration  in  their  appearance,  unless  they 

should  be  shattered  by  earthquakes,  or  covered  by  volcanic 

ejections. 

We  shall  afterwards  point  out,  that,  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 

similar  loose  cones  of  scoriae,  which  we  believe  to  be  of  higher 

antiquity  than  the  whole  mass  of  Etna,  stand  uninjured  at 

inferior  elevations  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


•     C9AFTEB  IX. 

Origin  of  the  newer  Pliocene  strata  of  Sicily — Growth  of  lubmarine  formationi 
gradual — ^Riae  of  the  same  above  the  level  of  the  sea  probably  caused  by  sub« 
tenmnemn  lava — ^Igpieous  newer  Plioceue  rocks,  formed  at  great  depths,  exceed 
in  vohioM  the  lavaa  of  Etna — ^Probable  structure  of  these  recent  subterranean 
mdw — Changes  which  they  may  have  superinduced  upon  strata  in  contact^* 
Alterations  of  the  surface  during  aad  since  the  emergence  of  the  newer  Pliocene 
strata — Forms  of  the  Sicilian  valleys — Sea  cliffs — Proofs  of  successive  eleva- 
tion— ^Why  the  valleys  in  the  newer  Pliocene  districts  correspond  in  form  to 
those  in  regions  of  higher  antiquity — Migrations  of  animals  and  plants  since 
the  emergenqi  of  the  newer  Pliocene  strata — Some  species  newer  than  thi 
stations  they  inbahit^-Jlecapitulation. 

0BI6IN  OF  THE  NEWER  PLIOCENE  STRATA  OF  SICILY. 

Hating  in  the  last  two  chapters  described  the  tertiary  forma- 
tions  of  the  Val  di  Noto  and  Valdcmone,  both  igneous  and 
aqueous^  we  shall  now  proceed  more  fully  to  consider  their 
origin^  and  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 
assumed  their  present  position.  The  consideration  of  this 
subject  may  be  naturally  divided  into  three  parts :  first,  we 
shall  inquire  in  what  manner  the  submarine  formations  were 
accumulated  beneath  the  waters ;  secondly,  whether  they 
emerged  slowly  or  suddenly,  and  what  modifications  in  the 
earth's  crust,  at  considerable  depths  below  the  surface,  may  be 
indicated  by  their  rise ;  thirdly,  the  mutations  which  the  sur- 
face and  its  inhabitants  have  undergone  during  and  since  the 
period  of  emergence. 

Growth  of  Submarine  formations, — First,  then,  we  are  to 
inquire  in  what  manner  the  subaqueous  masses,  whether  vol- 
canic or  sedimentary,  may  have  been  formed.  On  this  subject 
.we  have  but  few  observations  to  make,  for  by  reference  to  our 
former  volumes,  the  reader  will  learn  how  a  single  stratum^ 
whether  of  sand,  clay,  or  limestone,  may  be  tlirown  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea>  and  bow  shells  and  other  organic  remains 
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may  become  imbedded  therein.  He  will  also  understand  how 
one  sheet  of  lava^  or  bed  of  scoria  and  volcanic  sand,  may  be 
spread  out  over  a  wide  area,  and  how,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
a  second  bed  of  sand,  clay,  or  limestone,  or  a  second  lava- 
stream  may  be  superimposed,  so  that  in  the  lapse  of  ages  a 
mountain  mass  may  be  produced. 

It  is  enough  that  we  should  behold  a  single  course  of  bricks 
or  stones  laid  by  the  mason  upon  another,  in  order  to  compre- 
hend how  a  massive  edifice,  such  as  the  Colosseum  at  Rome, 
was  erected  ;  and  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that 
a  sea,  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  fathoms  deep,  might  be 
filled  up  by  sediment  and  lava,  provided  we  admit  an  indefinite 
lapse  of  ages  for  the  accumulation  of  the  materials. 

The  sedimentary  and  volcanic  masses  of  the  newer  Pliocene 
era,  which,  in  the  Val  di  Noto,  attain  the  thickness  of  two  thou- 
sand feet,  are  subdivided  into  a  vast  number  of  strata  and  lava- 
streams,  each  of  which  were  originally  formed  on  the  sub« 
aqueous  surface,  just  as  the  tuffs  and  lavas  whereof  sections 
are  laid  open  in  the  Val  del  Bove,  were  each  in  their  turn  ex- 
ternal additions  to  the  Etnean  cone. 

It  is  also  clear,  that  before  any  part  of  the  mass  of  submarine 
origin  began  to  rise  above  the  waters,  the  uppermost  stratum 
of  the  whole  must  have  been  deposited ;  so  that  if  the  date  of 
the  origin  of  these  masses  be  comparatively  recent,  still  more  so 
is  the  period  of  their  rise  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Subaqueous  formations  how  raised. — In  what  manner,  then, 
and  by  what  agency,  did  this  rise  of  the  subaqueous  forma- 
tions take  place  ?  We  have  seen  that  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  an  immense  tract  of  country  in  Cutch, 
more  than  fifty  miles  long  and  sixteen  broad,  was  permanently 
upraised  to  the  height  of  ten  feet  above  its  former  position, 
and  the  earthquake  which  accompanied  this  wonderful  varia- 
tion of  level,  is  reported  to  have  terminated  by  a  volcanic 
eruption  at  Bhooi.  We  have  also  seen*,  that  when  the  Monte 
J^uovo  was  thrown  up,  in  the  year  1538,  a  large  fissi|re  ap,. 

*  Vol*  i,  chap.  xix. 
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])roached  the  small  town  of  Tripergola^  emitting  a  vivid  light, 
and  throwing  out  ignited  sand  and  scoriie.  At  length  this 
opening  reached  a  shallow  part  of  the  sea  close  to  the  shore, 
and  then  widened  into  a  large  chasm,  out  of  which  were  dis- 
charged blocks  of  lava,  pumice,  and  ashes.  But  no  current 
of  melted  matter  flowed  from  the  orifice,  although  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  lava  existed  below  in  a  fluid  state,  since  so  many 
portions  of  it  were  cast  up  in  the  form  of  scorise  into  the  air. 
We  have  shown  that  the  coast  near  Puzzuoli  rose,  at  that  time, 
to  the  height  of  more  than  twenty  feet  above  its  former  level, 
and  that  it  has  remained  permanently  upheaved  to  this  day  '^. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  phenomena,  it  appears  most  pro- 
bable that  the  elevated  country  was  forced  upwards  by  lava 
which  did  not  escape,  but  which^  after  causing  violent  earth- 
quakes, during  several  preceding  months,  produced  at  length 
a  fissure  from  whence  it  discharged  gaseous  fluids,  together 
with  sand  and  scoriae.  The  intruded  mass  then  cooled  down 
at  a  certain  distance  below  the  uplifted  surface,  and  consti- 
tuted a  solid  and  permanent  foundation. 

If  an  habitual  vent  had  previously  existed  near  Puzzuoli, 
such  as  we  may  suppose  to  remain  always  open  in  the  principal 
ducts  of  Vesuvius  or  Etna^  the  lava  might,  perhaps,  have 
flowed  over  upon  the  surface,  instead  of  heaving  upwards  the 
superficial  strata.  In  that  case,  there  might  have  been  the 
same  conversioli  of  sea  into  land,  the  only  difierence  being,  that 
the  lava  would  have  been  uppermost,  instead  of  the  tufaceous 
strata  containing  shells,  now  seen  in  the  plain  of  La  Starza,  and 
on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis. 

Subterranean  lava  the  upheaving  cause, — The  only  feasible 
theory,  indeed,  that  has  yet  been  proposed,  respecting  the 
causes  of  the  permanent  rise  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  is  that 
which  refers  the  phenomenon  to  the  generation  of  subterranean 
lava.  We  have  stated,  in  the  first  volume,  that  the  regions 
now  habitually  convulsed  by  earthquakes,  include  within  them 
the  site  of  all  the  active  volcanos.     We  know  that  the  expan- 

^  *  Vol  i.  ch^.  xvr. 
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sive  force  of  volcanic  heat  is  auffldently  great  to  ovenxime  the 
resistance  of  columns  of  lava>  several  miles  or  leagues  in  height* 
forcing  them  up  from  great  depths,  and  causing  the  fluid 
matter  to  flow  out  upon  the  surface.  To  imagine,  therefore, 
that  this  same  power,  which  is  so  frequently  exerted  in  dif^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  globe,  should  occasionally  propel  a  column 
of  lava  to  a  considerable  height^  yet  be  unable  to  force  it 
through  the  superincumbent  rocks,  is  quite  natural. 

Whenever  the  superimposed  masses  happen  to  be  of  a  yield- 
ing and  elastic  nature,  they  will  bend^  and  instead  of  break- 
ing, so  as  to  afford  an  escape  to  the  melted  matter  through  a 
fissure,  they  will  allow  it  to  accumulate  in  large  quantities 
beneath  the  surface,  sometimes  in  amorphous  masses^  and 
sometimes  in  horizontal  sheets.  So  long  as  such  sheets  of 
matter  retain  their  fluidity,  and  communicate  with  the  column 
of  lava  which  is  still  urged  upwards^  they  must  exert  an 
enormous  hydrostatic  pressure  on  the  overlying  mass,  tend* 
ing  to  elevate  it,  and  an  equal  force  on  the  subjacent  beds 
pressing  them  down,  and  probably  rendering  them  more  com- 
pact. If  we  consider  how  great  is  the  volume  of  lava  that 
sometimes  flows  out  on  the  surface  from  volcanic  vents^  we 
must  expect  that  it  will  produce  great  changes  of  level  so  often 
as  its  escape  is  impeded. 

Let  us  only  reflect  on  the  magnitude  of  Iceland,  an  island 
two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  long  by  two  hundred  in  breadth, 
and  which  rises,  at  some  points^  to  the  height  of  six  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Nearly  the  entire  mass  is  repre- 
sented to  be  of  volcanic  origin  ;  but  even  if  we  suppose  some 
parts  to  consist  of  aqueous  deposits,  still  that  portion  may  be 
more  than  compensated  by  the  great  volume  of  lava  which 
must  have  been  poured  out  upon  the  bottom  of  the  surround-* 
ing  sea  during  the  growth  of  the  entire  island  j  for  we  know 
that  submarine  eruptions  have  been  considerable  near  the  coast 
during  the  historical  era.  Now  if  the  whole  of  this  lava  liad 
been  prevented  from  reaching  the  surface,  by  the  weight  and 
tenacity  of  certain  overlying  rocks^  it  might  have  given  rise  to 
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the  gradual  elevatioii  ot  a  tract  of  land  nearly  as  large  aa 
loeUod.  We  say  nearly,  because  the  lava  which  cooled  down 
beneath  the  surface^  and  under  considerable  pressure,  would 
be  more  compact  than  the  same  when  poured  out  in  the  open 
air,  CHT  in  a  sea  of  moderate  depdi^  or  shot  up  into  the  atmow 
sphere  by  the  explosive  force  of  elastic  vapours^  and  thus  con- 
verted into  sand  and  soorise. 

According  to  this  theory,  we  must  suppose  the  action  of  the 
upheaving  power  to  be  intermittent,  and,  like  ordinary  volcanic 
eruptions,  to  be  reiterated  again  and  again  in  the  same  region^ 
at  unequal  intervals  of  time  and  with  unequal  degrees  of  force. 

If  we  follow  this  trmn  of  induction,  which  appears  so  easy 
and  natural,  to  what  important  conclusions  are  we  led !  The 
reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  tertiary  strata  have  attained 
in  the  central  parts  of  Sicily,  as  at  Castrogiovanni,  for  example, 
an  elevation  of  about  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
pf  the  sea,  and  a  height  of  from  fifty  to  two  thousand  feet  in 
different  parts  of  the  Val  di  Noto.  In  this  country,  therefore^ 
we  must  suppose  a  solid  support  of  igneous  rock  to  have  been 
successively  introduced  into  part  of  the  earth^s  crust  immedi- 
ately subjacent,  equal  in  volume  to  the  upraised  tract,  and  this 
generation  of  subterranean  rock  mi)st  have  taken  place  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  newer  Pliocene  period.  The  dimensions 
of  the  Etnean  cone  shrink  into  insignificance,  in  comparison  to 
the  volume  of  this  subterranean  lava;  and,  however  stagger- 
ing the  inference  might  at  first  appear,  that  the  oldest  founda- 
tions of  Etna  were  laid  subsequently  to  the  period  when  the 
Mediterranean  became  inhabited  by  the  living  species  of  testacea 
and  zoophytes,  yet  we  may  be  reconciled  to  such  conclusions, 
when  we  find  incontestable  proofs  of  still  greater  revolutions 
beneath  the  surface  within  the  same  modern  period. 

Probable  structure  of  the  recent  subterranean  rocks  of  fusion, 
— Let  us  now  inquire  what  form  these  unerupted  newer  Plio- 
cene lavas  of  Sicily  have  assumed  ?  For  reasons  already  ex- 
plained, we  may  infer  that  they  cannot  have  been  converted 
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into  tuflTs  and  peperinos,  nor  can  we  imagine  that,  under 
enormous  pressure,  they  could  have  become  porous,  ance  we 
observe,  that  the  lava  which  has  cooled  down  under  a  moderate 
degree  of  pressure^  in  the  dikes  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  has  a 
compact  and  porphyritic  texture,  and  is  very  rarely  porous  or 
cellular.  No  signs  of  volcanic  sand,  scoriae^  breccia,  or  conglo- 
merate are  to  be  looked  for,  nor  any  of  stratification,  for  all 
these  imply  formation  in  the  atmosphere,  or  by  the  agency  of 
water.  The  only  proofs  that  we  can  expect  to  find  of  the 
Bucceasive  origin  of  different  parts  of  the  fused  mass,  will  be 
confined  to  the  occasional  passage  of  veins  through  portions 
previously  consolidated.  This  consolidation  would  take  place 
with  extreme  slowness,  when  nearer  the  source  of  volcanic  beat 
and  under  enormous  pressure,  so  that  we  must  anticipate  a 
perfectly  crystalline  and  compact  texture  in  all  these  subter- 
ranean products. 

Now  geologists  have  discovered,  as  we  before  stated,  great 
abundance  of  crystalline  and  unstratified  rocks  in  various  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  these  masses  are  particularly  laid  open  to  our 
view  in  those  mountainous  districts  where  the  crust  of  the  earth 
has  undergone  the  greatest  derangement.  These  rocks  vary 
considerably  in  composition,  and  have  received  many  names, 
such  as  granite,  syenite,  porphyry,  and  others.  That  they 
must  have  been  formed  by  igneous  fusion,  and  at  many  distinct 
eras,  is  now  admitted ;  and  their  highly  crystalline  texture  is 
such  as  might  result  from  cooling  down  slowly  from  an  intensely- 
heated  state.  They  answer,  therefore,  admirably  to  the  condi- 
tions required  by  the  above  hypothesis,  and  we  therefore  deem 
it  probable  that  similar  rocks  have  originated  in  the  nether 
regions  below  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  have  attained  a  thickness 
of  from  one  thousand  to  three  thousand  feet,  since  the  newer 
Pliocene  strata  were  deposited. 

It  is,  moreover,  very  probable,  that  these  fused  masses  have 
come  into  contact  with  subaqueous  deposits  far  below  the  sur- 
face, in  which  case  they  may,  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  greatly 
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altered  their  structure^  just  as  dikes  of  lava  render  more  crys* 

talline  the  stratiBed  masses  which  they  traverse^  and  obliterate 

all  traces  of  their  organic  remains. 
Suppose  some  of  these  changes  to  have  been  superinduced 

upon  subaqueous  deposits  underlying  the  tertiary  formations  of 
Sicily,  it  is  important  to  reflect  that  in  that  case  no  geological 
proofs  would  remain  of  the  era  when  the  alterations  had  taken 
place;  and  if^  at  some  future  period^  the  whole  island  should  be 
uplifted,  and  these  rocks  of  fusion,  together  with  the  altered 
strata,  should  be  brought  up  to  the  surface^  it  would  not  be 
apparent  that  they  had  assumed  their  crystalline  texture  in  the 
newer  Pliocene  period.  For  aught  that  would  then  appear, 
they  might  have  acquired  their  peculiar  mineral  texture  at 
epochs  long  anterior^  and  might  be  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  before  the  planet  was  inhabited  by  living  beings ;  in- 
stead of  having  originated  at  an  era  long  subsequent  to  the 
introduction  of  the  existing  species. 

CHANGES  OF  THE  SURFACE  DURING  AND  SINCE  THE  EMER- 
GENCE  OF  THE  NEWER  PLIOCENE  STRATA, 

Valleys. — Geologists  who  are  accustomed  to  attribute  a  great 
portion  of  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface  to  the  excava- 
ting power  of  running  water  during  a  long  series  of  ages,  will 
probably  look  for  the  signs  of  remarkable  freshness  in  the 
aspect  of  countries  so  recently  elevated  as  the  parts  of  Sicily 
already  described.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the  external 
configuration  of  that  country  which  would  strike  the  eye  of  the 
most  practised  observer,  as  peculiar  and  distinct  in  character 
from  many  other  districts  in  Europe  which  are  of  much  higher 
antiquity.  The  general  outline  of  the  hills  and  valleys  would 
accord  perfectly  well  with  what  may  often  be  observed  in  re- 
gard to  other  regions  of  equal  altitude  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

It  is  true  that,  towards  the  central  parts  of  the  island  where 
the  argillaceous  deposits  are  of  great  thickness^  as  around  Cas- 
trogiovanni,  Caltanisetta,  and  Piazza,  the  torrents  are  observed 
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annualljT  to  deepen  the  ravines  in  wliich  tliey  flow,  and  tTie  tra* 
Teller  occasionally  finds  that  the  narrow  mule-patb,  instead  of 
winding  round  the  head  of  a  ravine,  terminates  abruptly  in  a 
deep  trench  which  has  been  hollowed  out,  during  the  preceding 
winter,  through  eoft  clay.  But  throughout  a  great  part  of 
Italy,  where  the  marls  and  sands  of  the  Subapennine  hills  are 
elevated  to  considerable  heights,  the  same  rapid  degradatioo  It 
often  perceived. 

In  the  limestone  districts  of  the  Val  di  Noto,  the  strata  are 
for  the  most  part  nearly  horizontal,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
valley  form  a  succession  of  ledges  or  small  terraces,  instead  of 
descending  in  a  gradual  slope  towards  the  river-plain  in  the 
manner  of  the  argillaceous  formations.  When  there  is  a  bend 
in  the  valley,  the  exact  appearance  of  an  amphitheatre  with  a 
range  of  marble  seats  is  produced.  A  good  example  of  this 
configuration  occurs  near  the  town  of  Melilli,  in  the  Val  di 
Noto,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  view  (No.  SS).     In  the  soutli  of 


the  island,  as  near  Spaccaforno,  Scicli  and  Modica,  precipitous 
rocks  of  white  limestone,  ascending  to  the  height  of  five  hun- 
dred feet,  have  been  caned  out  into  tlie  same  form 

A  careful  examination  of  the  mode  of  decomposition  of  the 
rock  would  be  requisite,  in  order  fully  to  explain  this  pheno- 
menon.   There  is  probably  a  tendency  to  b  vertical  fracture  in 
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tiiis  as  in  many  other  limestones,  which^  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  frostt  scale  off  in  small  fragments  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  stratification.     It  might  have  been  expected 
Aatf  in  this  case,  a  talus  composed  of  a  breccia  of  the  lime- 
stone would  be  found  on  each  ledge^  so  that  the  slope  would 
become  gradual,  but  perhaps  the  fragments  instead  of  accumu- 
lating maj  decompose  and  be  washed  away  by  the  heavy  rains* 
The  line  of  some  of  the  valleys  near  Lentini  has  evidently 
been  determined  mainly  by  the  direction  of  the  elevatory  force, 
as  there  is  an  anticlinal  dip  in  the  strata  on  either  side  of  the 
Talley.     The  same  is>  probably^  the  case  in  regard  to  the  great 
valley  of  the  Anapo,  which  terminates  at  Syracuse. 

Sea-cliffk — f/roofn  of  guccetnve  elevation. — No  decisive  evi- 
dence could  be  looked  for  in  the  form  of  the  valleys  to  deter- 
mine the  question,  whether  the  subterranean  movements  which 
upheaved  the  newer  Pliocene  strata  in  Sicily  were  very  numer- 
ous or  few  in  number.  But  we  find  the  signs  of  two  periods 
of  elevation  in  a  long  range  of  inland  cliff  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Val  di  Noto,  both  to  the  north  of  Syracuse,  beyond  Melilli,  and 
to  the  south  beyond  the  town  of  Noto.  The  great  limestone 
formation  befdk-e  mentioned,  terminates  suddenly  towards  the 
sea  in  a  lofty  precipice,  a,  by  which  varies  in  height  from  five 

No.  23. 


hundred  to  seven  hundred  feet,  and  may  remind  the  English 
geologist  of  some  of  the  most  perpendicular  escarpments 
of  our  chalk  and  oolite.  Between  the  base  of  the  precipice 
ay  6,  and  the  sea,  is  fKi  inferior  platform,  c,  6,  consisting  of 
similar  white  limestone*    All  the  strata  dip  towards  the  sea^ 
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but  are  usually  inclined  at  a  very  slight  angle;  they  are  seen 
to  extend  uninterruptedly  from  the  base  of  the  escarpment  into 
the  platform  y  showing  distinctly  that  the  lofty  cliff  was  not 
produced  by  a  fault  or  vertical  shift  of  the  beds,  but  by  the 
removal  of  a  considerable  mass  of  rock.  Hence  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  sea,  which  is  now  undermining  the  cliffs  of  the 
Sicilian  coast*  reached  at  some  former  period  the  base  of  the 
precipice  a,  6,  at  which  time  the  surface  of  the  terrace  c,  b,  must 
have  constituted  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean.  Here,  then, 
we  have  proofs  of  at  least  two  elevations,  but  there  may  have 
been  fifty  others,  for  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  tends  to  ob* 
literate  all  signs  of  a  succession  of  cliffs. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  series  of  escarpments,  e,  f,  g^  A, 
once  existed,  and  that  during  a  long  interval,  free  from  subter- 
ranean movements,  the  sea  had  time  to  advance  along  the  line 
c,  b,  all  those  ancient  cliffs  must  then  have  been  swept  away  one 
after  the  other,  and  reduced  to  the  single  precipice  a,  6.  'lliere 
may  have  been  an  antecedent  period  when  the  sea  advanced 
along  the  line  h,  2,  substituting  the  single  cliff  e,  /,  for  the  series 

^»  /»  a- 

We  may  also  imagine  that  the  present  cliffs  may  be  the 
result  of  the  union  of  several  lines  of  smaller  cliffs  and  terraces, 
which  may  once  have  been  produced  by  a  succession  of  eleva- 
tory  movements.  For  example,  the  waves  may  have  carried 
away  the  cliffs  k,  t,  in  advancing  to  Cyd,  In  the  same  manner 
they  may  ultimately  remove  the  mass  c,  6,  m,  d,  and  then  the 
platform  c,  6,  will  disappear,  and  the  precipice  a,  m,  will  be 
substituted  for  a,  6. 

We  have  stated,  in  the  first  volume,  that  the  waves  washed 
the  base  of  the  inland  cliff  near  Fuzzuoli,  in  the  Bay  of  Baise, 
within  the  historical  era,  and  that  the  retiring  of  the  sea  was 
caused,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  an  upheaving  of  the  land 
to  an  elevation  of  twenty  feet  above  its  original  level.  At  that 
period,  a  terrace  twenty  feet  high  in  some  parts,  was  laid  dry 
between  the  sea  and  the  cliff,  but  the  Mediterranean  is  hasten- 
ing to  resume  its  former  position,  when  the  terrace  will  be 
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iestfojed,  and  every  trace  of  the  successive  rise  of  the  land  will 

be  oblito-ated. 
We  have  been  led  into  these  observations,  in  order  to  show 

tliat  the  prindpal  features  in  the  physical  geography  of  Sicily 
are  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  the  succes- 
dve  elevation  of  the  country  by  the  intermittent  action  of 
ordinary  earthquakes  *.  On  the  other  hand,  we  consider  the 
magnitude  of  the  valleys,  and  their  correspondence  in  form  with 
those  of  other  parts  of  the  globe,  to  lend  countenance  to  the 
theory  of  the  slow  and  gradual  rise  of  subaqueous  strata. 

We  have  remarked  in  the  first  volume  f,  that  the  excavation 
of  valleys  must  always  proceed  with  the  greatest  rapidity  when 
the  levels  of  a  country  are  undergoing  alteration  from  time  to 
time  by  earthquakes,  and  that  it  is  principally  when  a  country 
is  rising  or  sinking  by  successive  movements,  that  the  power  of 
aqueous  causes^  such  as  tides^  currents,  rivers,  and  land-floods^ 
is  exerted  with  the  fullest  energy. 

In  order  to  explain  the  present  appearance  of  the  surface, 
we  must  first  go  back  to  the  time  when  the  Sicilian  forma- 
tions were  mere  shoals  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  which  the 
currents  may  have  scooped  out  channels  here  and  there.  We 
must  next  suppose  these  shoals  to  have  become  small  islands  of 
which  the  clifls  were  thrown  down  from  time  to  time,  as  were 
those  of  Gian  Greco,  in  Calabria,  during  the  earthquake  of 
1783.  The  waves. and  currents  would  then  continue  their 
denuding  action  during  the  emergence  of  these  islands,  until 
at  length,  when  the  intervening  channels  were  laid  dry,  and 
rivers  began  to  flow,  the  deepening  and  widening  of  the  val- 

*  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read  the  excellent  memoir  of  M.  Bol>laye,  on 

the  alterations  produced  by  the  tea  on  calcareous  rocks  on  the  shores  uf  Greece. 

By  examining  the  line  of  littoral  caverns  worn  by  the  waves  in  clifiti  compowd  of 

the  harder  limestones,  together  with  the  modes  of  decomposition  of  the  rock,  acted 

upon  by  the  spray  and  sea  air,  as  well  as  lithodomous  perforations,  and  other 

markings,  he  has  proved  that  there  are  four  or  five  distinct  ranges  of  ancient  sea 

diffii,  one  above  the  other,  at  various  elevations  in  the  Morea,  which  attest  as 

many  tueeetiive  elevations  of  the  country.    Journal  de  O^logie,  No.  10.    Feb. 

1831. 

t  Chap.  xxiv. 
Vol.  III.  I 
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leys  by  rivers  and  land-floods  would  proceed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  modern  times  in  Calabria,  according  to  our  former 
description  *. 

Before  a  tract  could  be  upraised  to  the  height  of  several 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  the  joint  operaticm  of 
running  water  and  subterranean  movements  must  greatly  mo- 
dify the  physical  geography ;  but  when  the  action  of  the  vol- 
canic forces  has  been  suspended,  when  a  period  of  tranquillity 
succeeds,  and  the  levels  of  the  land  remain  fixed  and  stationary, 
the  erosive  power  of  water  must  soon  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
comparative  equilibrium.  For  this  reason,  a  country  that  has 
been  raised  at  a  very  remote  period  to  a  considerable  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea^  may  present  nearly  the  same  external 
configuration  as  one  that  has  been  more  recently  uplifted  to 
the  same  height. 

In  other  words,  the  time  required  for  the  raising  of  a  mass 
of  land  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  yards  must  usually  be 
so  enormous  (assuming  as  we  do  that  the  operation  is  effected  by 
ordinary  volcanic  forces),  that  the  aqueous  and  igneous  agents 
will  have  time  before  the  elevation  is  completed  to  modify  the 
surface,  and  imprint  thereon  the  ordinary  forms  of  hill  and 
valley,  by  which  our  continents  are  diversified.  But  after  the 
cessation  of  earthquakes  these  causes  of  change  will  remain 
dormant,  or  nearly  so.  The  greater  part,  therefore,  of  the 
earth's  surface  will  at  each  period  be  at  rest,  simply  retaining 
the  features  already  imparted  to  it,  while  smaller  tracts  will 
assume,  as  they  rise  successively#from  the  deep,  a  configuration 
perfectly  analogous  to  that  by  which  the  more  ancient  lands 
were  previously  distinguished. 

Migration  of  animals  and  plants. — The  changes  which, 
according  to  the  views  already  explained,  have  been  brought 
about  in  the  earth's  crust  by  the  agency  of  volcanic  heat,  can- 
not fail  to  strike  the  imagination,  when  we  consider  how  recent 
in  the  calendar  of  nature  is  the  epoch  to  which  we  refer  them. 
But  if  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  organic  world,  we  shall  feeli 

*  Chap.  sxiVt 
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perhaps,  no  lest  surprise  at  the  great  vicissitude  which  it  has 
undergone  during  the  same  period. 

We  have  seen  that  a  large  portion  of  Sicily  has  been  con- 
verted from  sea  to  land  since  the  Mediterranean  was  peopled 
with  the  living  species  of  testacea  ai\d  zoopliytes.  The  newly 
emerged  surface,  therefore,  must,  during  this  modern  zoological 
epoch,  have  been  inhabited  for  the  first  time  with  the  terrestrial 
plants  and  animals  which  now  abound  in  Sicily.  It  is  fair  to 
infer,  that  the  existing  terrestrial  species  are,  for  the  most  part, 
of  as  high  antiquity  as  the  marine,  and  if  this  be  the  case,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  plants  and  animals,  now  found  in  the 
tertiary  districts  in  Sicily,  must  have  inhabited  the  earth  before 
the  newer  Pliocene  strata  were  raised  above  the  waters.  The 
plants  of  the  Flora  of  Sicily  are  common,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, to  Italy  or  Africa,  or  some  of  the  countries  surrounding 
the  Mediterranean  *,  so  that  we  may  suppose  the  greater  part 
of  them  to  have  migrated  from  pre-existing  lands,  just  as  the 
plants  and  animals  of  the  Phlegrasan  fields  have  colonised 
Monte  Nuovo,  since  that  mountain  was  thrown  up  in  the  rfx- 
teenth  century. 

We  ore  brought,  therefore,  to  admit  the  curious  result,  that 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Val  di  Noto,  And  some  other  moun- 
tainous r^ons  of  Sicily,  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  eoun« 
try  itself,  having  not  only  flourished  before  the  lands  were 
raised  from  the  deep,  but  even  before  they  were  deposited  be- 
neath the  waters.  Such  conclusions  throw  a  new  light  on  the 
adaptation  of  the  attributes  and  migratory  habits  of  animals  and 
plants^  to  the  changes  which  are  unceasingly  in  progress  in  the 
inanimate  worid.  It  is  clear  that  the  duration  of  species  is  so 
great,  that  they  are  destined  to  outlive  many  important  revolu- 
tions in  tlie  physical  geography  of  the  earth,  and  hence  those 
innumerable  contrivances  for  enabling  the  subjects  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  creation  to  extend  their  range,  the  inhabitants 

*  Professor  Viviaoi  of  Genoa  informed  me,  that,  considering  the  great  extent  i>f 
Bidly,  it  was  remailuible  that  its  flora  produced  scarcely  any,  i/«iy  peculiar  indi* 
gemnu  sp«ci«t,  whereas  tb0r«  ax«  leToral  in  Conica,  aod  some  other  Mediterran«aa 
iiUiidSf 
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of  the  land  being  often  carried  across  the  ocean,  and  the  aquatic 
tribes  over  great  continental  spaces^.  It  is  obviously  expedient 
that  the  terrestrial  and  fiuviatile  species  should  not  only  be  fitted 
for  the  rivers^  valleys,  plains,  and  mountains  which  exist  at  the 
era  of  their  creation,  but  for  others  that  are  destined  to  be  formed 
before  the  species  shall  become  extinct;  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
marine  species  are  not  only  made  for  the  deep  or  shallow 
regions  of  the  ocean  at  the  time  when  they  are  called  into  being, 
but  for  tracts  that  may  be  submerged  or  variously  altered  in 
depth  during  the  time  that  is  allotted  for  their  continuance  on 
the  globe. 

Recapitulation, — ^We  may  now  briefly  recapitulate  some  cf 
the  most  striking  results  which  we  have  deduced  from  our  in- 
vestigation of  a  single  district  where  the  newer  Pliocene  strata 
are  largely  developed. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  that  a  stratified  mass  of  solid 
limestone,  attaining  sometimes  a  thickness  of  eight  hundred  feet 
and  upwards,  has  been  gradually  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  the  imbedded  fossil  shells  and  corallines  being  almost  all  of 
recent  species.  Yet  these  fossils  are  frequently  in  the  state  of 
mere  casts,  so  that  in  appearance  they  correspond  very  closely 
to  organic  remains  found  in  limestones  of  very  ancient  date. 

2dly.  In  some  localities  the  limestone  above-mentioned 
alternates  with  volcanic  rocks  such  as  have  been  formed  by 
submarine  eruptions,  recurring  again  and  again  at  distant  inter- 
vals of  time. 

3dly.  Argillaceous  and  sandy  deposits  have  also  been  pro- 
duced during  the  same  period,  and  their  accumulation  has  also 
been  accompanied  by  submarine  eruptions.  Masses  of  mixed 
sedimentary  and  igneous  origin,  at  least  two  thousand  feet  in 
thickness,  can  thus  be  shown  to  have  accumulated  since  the 
sea  was  peopled  with  the  greater  number  of  the  aquatic  species 
now  living. 

4thly.  These  masses  of  submarine  origin  have,  since  their 
formation,  been  raised  to  the  height  of  two  thousand  or  three 

♦  See  vol.  ii.,  chapten  ?.,  vi.,  and  tii. 
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thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  this  elevation  im- 
plies an  extraordinary  modification  in  the  state  of  the  earth's 
crust  at  some  unknown  depth  beneath  the  tract  so  upheaved. 

Sthly.  The  most  probable  hypothesis  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  this  change,  is  the  successive  generation  and  forcible  intru- 
sioQ  into  the  inferior  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  of  lava  which, 
after  cooling  down,  may  have  assumed  the  form  of  crystalline 
unstratified  rock,  such  as  is  frequently  exhibited  in  those 
mountainous  parts  of  the  globe  where  the  greatest  alterations 
ct  level  have  taken  place. 

6thly.  Great  inequalities  roust  have  been  caused  on  the 
siirfsoe  of  the  new-raised  lands  during  the  emergence  of  the 
newer  Pliocene  strata,  by  the  action  of  tides,  currents,  and 
rivers,  combined  with  the  disturbing  and  dislocating  force  of 
the  elevatory  movements. 

7thly.  There  are  no  features  in  the  forms  of  the  valleys  and 
sea-cliffs  thus  recently  produced,  which  indicate  the  sudden 
rise  of  the  strata  to  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  their  pre- 
sent altitude,  while  there  are  some  proofs  of  distinct  elevations 
at  successive  periods. 

Sthly.  We  may  infer  that  the  species  of  terrestrial  and 
fluviatile  animals  and  plants  which  now  inhabit  extensive 
districts,  formed  during  the  newer  Pliocene  era,  were  in  exist- 
ence not  only  before  the  new  strata  were  raised,  but  before 
their  materials  were  brought  together  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
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Ttrliary  formations  of  Campania — Companion  of  the  recordad  cbanget  in  thii 
region  with  those  commemorated  by  g«M>logical  monmuents— Diffcrcncei  in  the 
composition  of  Somma  and  Vesuvius — Dikes  of  Somma,  their  origin — Cause 
of  the  parallelism  of  their  opposite  sides — ^Why  coarser  grained  in  tha  centre^ 
Ifinnf  oones  of  the  Phlegraan  Fields'^Age  of  the  Tokanie  and  aseoriateil 
rocks  of  Campania — Organic  remains — External  configuration  of  the  country, 
how  produced — No  signs  of  diluvial  waves — Marine  Newer  Pliocene  strata 
visible  only  in  countries  of  earthquake»«-IlIustrations  from  Chili^Peru-^ 
Parallel  roads  of  Coquimbo— West-Indian  archipelago — Honduras— Bast- 
Indian  Aidiipelago— Bed  Sea. 

TERTIARY  FORMATIONS  OP  CAMPANIA. 

Comparison  of  recorded  changes  with  those  commemorated 
hy  geological  monuments. — In  the  first  volume  we  traced  the 
various  changes  which  the  volcanic  region  of  Naples  is  known 
to  have  undergone  during  the  last  2000  years,  and,  imperfect 
as  are  our  historical  records,  tlie  aggregate  effect  of  igneous 
and  aqueous  agency,  during  that  period,  was  shown  to  be  far 
from  insignificant.  The  rise  of  the  modern  cone  of  Vesuvius, 
since  the  year  79,  was  the  most  memorable  event  during  those 
twenty  centuries ;  but  in  addition  to  this  remarkable  pheno- 
menon, we  enumerated  the  production  of  several  new  minor 
cones  in  Ischia,  and  of  the  Monte  Nuovo,  in  the  year  1538, 
Wc  described  the  flowing  of  lava-currents  upon  the  land  and 
along  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  showering  down  of  volcanic 
sand,  pumice,  and  scoria?,  in  such  abundance  that  whole  cities 
were  buried, — the  filling  up  or  shoaling  of  certain  tracts  of  the 
sea,  and  the  trans])ortation  of  tufacoous  sediment  by  rivers  and 
land -floods.  We  also  explained  the  evidence  in  proof  of  a 
permanent  alteration  of  the  relative  levels  of  the  land  and  sea 
in  several  localities,  and  of  the  same  tract  having,  near  Puz- 
zuoli,  been  alternately  upheaved,  and  depressed,  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  20  feet.     In  connexion  with  these  convulsions. 
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we  potnted  out  that)  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bidae^  there 
are  recent  tufiaceous  strata  filled  with  fabricated  articles^  min*^ 
gled  with  marine  shells.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  sea  has 
been  making  gradual  advances  upon  the  coasts  not  only  sweep* 
ing  away  the  soft  tuffs  of  the  Bay  of  Baiae,  but  excavating 
precijntous  cliffs,  where  the  hard  Ischian  and  Vesuvian  lavas 
have  flowed  down  into  the  deep. 

These  events,  we  shall  be  told,  although  interesting,  are  the 
results  of  operations  on  a  very  inferior  scale  to  those  indicated 
by  geological  monuments.  When  we  examine  this  same  re- 
gion, it  will  be  said,  we  find  that  the  ancient  cone  of  Vesuvius, 
called  Somma^  is  larger  than  the  modem  cone,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  a  greater  number  of  dikes, — the  hills  of  unknown 
antiquity,  such  as  Astroni,  the  Solfatara,  and  Monte  Barbaro, 
formed  by  separate  eruptions^  in  different  parts  of  the  Fhle^ 
graean  fields,  far  outnumber  those  of  similar  origin,  which  are 
recorded  to  have  been  thrown  up  within  the  historical  era. 
In  place  of  modern  tuffs  of  slight  thickness,  and  single  flows 
ei  lava,  we  find,  amongst  the  older  formations,  hills  from  500 
to  more  than  2000  feet  in  height,  composed  of  an  immense 
series  of  tufaceous  strata,  alternating  with  distinct  lava-cur- 
rents. We  have  evidence  that  in  the  lapse  of  past  ages, 
districts,  not  merely  a  few  miles  square,  were  upraised  to  the 
height  of  20  or  30  feet  above  their  former  level,  but  extensive 
and  mountainous  countries  were  uplifted  to  an  elevation  of  more 
than  1000  feet,  and  at  some  points  more  than  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

These  and  similar  objections  are  made  by  those  who  com- 
pare the  modern  effects  of  igneous  and  aqueous  causes,  not  with 
a  part  but  with  the  whole  results  of  the  same  agency  in  ante- 
cedent ages.  Thus  viewed  in  the  aggregate,  the  leading 
geological  features  of  each  district  must  always  appear  to  be 
on  a  colossal  scale,  just  as  a  large  edifice  of  striking  architec- 
tural beauty  seems  an  effort  of  superhuman  power,  until  we 
reflect  on  the  innumerable  minute  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed.    A  mountain  mass,  so  long  as  the  imagination  is  occu  • 
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pied  in  contemplating  the  gigantic  whole,  must  appear  the 
work  of  extraordinary  causes^  but  when  the  separate  porticMis 
'  of  which  it  is  made  up  are  carefully  studied,  they  are  seen  to 
'  have  been  formed  successively,  and  the  dimensions  of  each  part, 
considered  singly,  are  soon  recognized  to  be  comparatively  in- 
significant, and  it  appears  no  longer  extravagant  to  liken  them 
to  the  recorded  effects  of  ordinary  causes. 

Difference  in  the  composition  ofSomma  and  Vetuviua. 

As  no  traditional  accounts  have  been  handed  down  to  us  of 
the  eruptions  of  the  ancient  Vesuvius^  from  the  times  of  the 
earliest  Greek  colonists,  the  volcano  must  have  been  dormant 
for  many  centuries,  perhaps  for  thousands  of  years,  previous  to 
the  great  eruption  in  the  reign  of  Titus.  But  we  shall  after- 
wards show  that  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  presuming  this 
mountain,  and  the  other  igneous  products  of  Campania^  to  have 
been  produced  during  the  Newer  Pliocene  period. 

We  stated  in  the  first  volume  *,  that  the  ancient  and  modem 
cones  of  Vesuvius  were  each  a  counterpart  of  the  other  in 
structure ;  we  may  now  remark  that  the  principal  point  of 
difference  consists  in  the  greater  abundance  in  the  older  cone 
of  fragments  of  stratified  rocks  ejected  during  eruptions.  We 
may  easily  conceive  that  the  first  explosions  would  act  with  the 
greatest  violence,  rending  and  shattering  whatever  solid  masses 
obstructed  the  escape  of  lava  and  the  accompanying  gases,  so 
that  great  heaps  of  ejected  pieces  of  sedimentary  rock  would 
naturally  occur  in  the  tufaceous  breccias  formed  by  the  earliest 
eruptions.  But  when  a  passage  had  once  been  opened  and  an 
habitual  vent  established,  the  materials  thrown  out  would  con- 
sist of  liquid  lava,  which  would  take  the  form  of  sand  and 
scoriae,  or  of  angular  fragments  of  such  solid  lavas  as  may  have 
choked  up  the  vent. 

Among  the  angular  fragments  of  solid  rock  which  abound 
in  the  tufaceous  breccias  of  Somma,  none  are  more  common 
than  a  saccharoid  dolomite,  supposed   to  have  been  derived 

*  Chap.  XX. 
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from  an  ordinary  limestone  altered  by  heat  and  volcanic  va- 
pours. 

Carbonate  of  lime  enters  into  the  composition  of  so  many  of 
the  simple  minerals  found  in  Somma^  that  M.  Mitscherlich, 
with  much  probability,  ascribes  their  great  variety  to  the  action 
of  the  volcanic  heat  on  subjacent  masses  of  limestone. 

Dikes  ofSomma. — The  dikes  seen  in  the  great  escarpment 
which  Somma  presents  towards  the  modem  cone  of  Vesuvius 
are  very  numerous.  They  are  for  the  most  part  vertical,  and 
traverse  at  right  angles  the  beds  of  lava,  scoriae^  volcanic 
breccia,  and  sand,  of  which  the  ancient  cone  is  composed.  They 
project  in  relief  several  inches,  or  sometimes  feet,  from  the  face 
of  the  cliff,  like  the  dikes  of  Etna  already  described  (see  wood- 
cut No.  19),  being,  like  them,  extremely  compact,  and  less 
destructible  than  the  intersected  tuffs  and  porous  lavas.  In 
.  hdght  they  vary  from  a  few  yards  to  500  feet,  and  in  breadth 
from  one  to  twelve  feet.  Many  of  them  cut  all  the  inclined  beds 
in  the  escarpment  of  Somma  from  top  to  bottom,  others  stop 
short  before  they  ascend  above  half  way,  and  a  few  terminate 
at  both  ends,  either  in  a  point  or  abruptly.  In  mineral  com- 
position they  scarcely  differ  from  the  lavas  of  Somma,  the  rock 
consisting  of  a  base  of  leucite  and  augite,  through  which  large 
crystals  of  augite  and  some  of  leucite  are  scattered  *.  Exam- 
ples are  not  rare  of  one  dike  cutting  through  another,  and  in 
one  instance  a  shift  or  fault  is  seen  at  the  point  of  intersection. 
We  observed  before  f,  when  speaking  of  the  dikes  of  the 
modem  cone  of  Vesuvius,  that  they  must  have  been  produced 
by  the  filling  up  of  open  fissures  by  liquid  lava.  In  some  ex- 
amples, however,  the  rents  seem  to  have  been  filled  laterally. 

*  Consult  the  Taluable  memoir  of  M.  L.  A.  Necker,  M^m.  de  U  Soc  de  Pbys. 
ct  d'Hist.  Nat.  de  G6ne?e,  tome  ii.  part  i.,  Nov.  1822. 
f  Vol.  i.  cbap.  zx. 
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The  reader  will  remember  our  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  plain  of  Jerocarne,  in  Calabria>  was  fissured  by  the 
earthquake  of  1783  *,  so  that  the  Academicians  compared  it  to 
the  cracks  in  a  broken  pane  of  glass.  If  we  suppose  the  side 
walls  of  the  ancient  crater  of  Vesuvius  to  have  been  cracked  in 
like  manner,  and  the  lava  to  have  entered  the  rents  and  become 
consolidated,  we  can  explain  the  singular  form  of  the  veins 
figured  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut  -f-. 

Parallelism  of  their  opposite  sides. — Nothing  is  more  re- 
markable than  the  parallelism  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  dikes, 
which  usually  correspond  with  as  niuch  regularity  as  the  two 
opposite  faces  of  a  wall  of  masonry.  This  character  appears  at 
first  the  more  inexplicable,  when  we  consider  how  jagged  and 
imeven  are  the  rents  caused  by  earthquakes  in  masses  of  hete- 
rogeneous composition  like  those  composing  the  cone  of 
Somraa ;  but  M.  Necker  has  offered  an  ingenious  and,  we 
think,  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  He  refers 
us  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  account  of  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in 
the  year  1779,  who  records  the  following  facts.  '  The  lavas, 
when  they  either  boiled  over  the  crater,  or  broke  out  from  the 
conical  parts  of  the  volcano,  constantly  formed  channels  as 
regular  as  if  they  had  been  cut  by  art,  down  the  steep  part  of 

•  See  vol.  i.  chap,  xxiv.,  wood-cut  No.  22. 
f  From  a  drawiiig  of  M.  Necker,  ibid. 
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the  mountain,  and,  whilst  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusion,  continued 
their  course  in  those  channels,  which  were  sometimes  full  to 
the  brioii  and  at  other  times  more  or  less  so  according  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  motion. 

^  These  channels;,  upon  examination  after  an  eruption,  I 
have  found  to  be  in  general  from  two  to  five  or  six  feet  wide, 
and  seven  or  eight  feet  deep.  They  were  often  hid  from  the 
sigfat  by  a  quantity  of  sooriad  that  had  formed  a  crust  over 
them,  and  the  lava,  having  been  conveyed  in  a  covered  way  for 
some  yards,  came  out  fresh  again  into  an  open  channel*  After 
an  eruption  I  have  walked  in  some  of  those  subterraneous  or 
covered  galleries,  which  were  exceedingly  curious,  the  sides, 
top,  and  bottom,  being  worn  perfectly  smooth  and  even  in  most 
parts,  by  the  violence  of  the  currents  of  the  red-hot  lavas, 
which  they  had  conveyed  for  many  weeks  successively.' 

In  another  place,  in  the  same  memoir,  he  describes  the  liquid 
and  red'hot  matter  as  being  received  '  into  a  regular  channel, 
raised  upon  a  sort  of  wall  of  scoriae  and  cinders,  almost  perpen- 
dicularly, of  about  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  resembling 
much  an  ancient  aqueduct  *.' 

Now,  if  the  lava  in  these  instances  had  not  run  out  from  the 
covered  channel,  in  consequence  of  the  declivity  whereon  it  was 
placed — ^if,  instead  of  the  space  being  left  empty,  the  lava  had 
been  retained  within  until  it  cooled  and  consolidated,  it  would 
then  have  constituted  a  small  dike  with  parallel  sides.  But  the 
walls  of  a  vertical  fissure  through  which  lava  has  ascended  in 
its  way  to  a  volcanic  vent,  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  same 
erosion  as  the  four  sides  of  the  channels  before  adverted  to. 
The  prolonged  and  uniform  friction  of  the  heavy  fluid  as  it  flows 
upwards  cannot  fail  to  wear  and  smooth  down  the  surfaces  on 
which  it  rubs,  and  the  intense  heat  must  melt  all  such  masses 
as  project  and  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  incandescent  fluid. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  sides  of  fissures  caused 
by  earthquakes  are  never  smooth  and  parallel,  but  they  are 
usually  uneven,  and  are  often  seen  to  have  been  so  where  volcanic 

*  PhiL  IVani.,  vol.  Izz.  1780. 
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or  trap  dikes  are  as  regular  in  shape  as  those  of  Somma.  The 
solution,  therefore,  of  this  problem,  in  reference  to  the  modem 
dikes,  is  most  interesting,  as  being  of  very  general  application 
in  geology. 

Varieties  in  their  texture, — Having  explained  the  origin  of 
the  parallelism  of  the  sides  of  a  dike,  we  have  next  to  consider 
the  difference  of  its  texture  at  the  edges  and  in  the  middle. 
Towards  the  centre,  observes  M.  Necker,  the  rock  is  coarser 
grained,  the  component  elements  being  in  a  far  more  crystal- 
line state,  while  at  the  edge  the  lava  is  sometimes  vitreous  and 
always  finer  grained.  A  thin  parting  band,  approaching  in  its 
character  to  pitchstone,  occasionally  intervenes  on  the  contact 
of  the  vertical  dike  and  intersected  beds.  M.  Necker  mentions 
one  of  these  at  the  place  called  Primo  Monte,  in  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo ;  I  saw  three  or  four  others  in  different  parts  of  the 
great  escarpment.  These  phenomena  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Sir  James  Hall  and 
Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  which  have  shown  that  a  glassy  texture  is 
the  effect  of  sudden  cooling,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  crys- 
talline grain  is  produced  where  fused  minerals  are  allowed  to 
consolidate  slowly  and  tranquilly  under  high  pressure. 

It  is  evident  that  the  central  portion  of  the  lava  in  a  fissure 
would,  during  consolidation,  part  with  its  heat  more  slowly 
than  the  sides,  although  the  contrast  of  circumstances  would 
not  be  so  great  as  when  we  compare  the  lava  at  the  bottom  and 
at  the  surface  of  a  current  flowing  in  the  open  air.  In  this 
case  the  uppermost  part,  where  it  has  been  in  contact  with  the 
atmosphere,  and  where  refrigeration  has  been  most  rapid,  is 
always  found  to  consist  of  scoriforra,  vitreous,  and  porous  lava, 
while  at  a  greater  depth  the  mass  assumes  a  more  lithoidal 
structure,  and  then  becomes  more  and  more  stony  as  we  descend, 
until  at  length  we  are  able  to  recognize  with  •a  magnifying 
glass  the  simple  minerals  of  which  the  rock  is  composed.  On 
penetrating  still  deeper,  we  can  detect  the  constituent  parts  by 
the  naked  eye,  and  in  the  Vesuvian  currents  distinct  crystals  of 
augite  and  leucite  become  apparent. 
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The  same  phenomenon,  observes  M.  Necker,  may  readily  be 
exhibited  on  a  smaller  scale,  if  we  detach  a  piece  of  liquid  lava 
from  a  moving  current.  The  fragment  cools  instantly,  and  we 
find  the  surface  covered  with  a  vitreous  coat,  while  the  interior, 
although  extremely  fine  grained,  has  a  more  stony  appearance. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  although  the  lateral  por- 
tions of  the  dikes  are  finer  grained  than  the  central,  yet  the 
vitreous  parting  layer  before  alluded  to  is  extremely  rare.  This 
may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for,  as  the  above-mentioned  author 
suggests,  by  the  great  heat  which  the  walls  of  a  fissure  may 
acquire  before  the  fluid  mass  begins  to  consolidate,  in  which 
case  the  lava,  even  at  the  sides^  would  cool  very  slowly.  Some 
fissures^  also,  may  be  filled  from  above ;  and  in  this  case  the 
refrigeration  at  the  sides  would  be  more  rapid  than  when  the 
melted  matter  flowed  upwards  from  the  volcanic  foci,  in  an 
intensely-heated  state. 

The  rock  composing  the  dikes  of  Somma  is  far  more  com- 
pact than  that  of  ordinary  lava,  for  the  column  of  melted  matter 
in  a  fissure  greatly  exceeds  an  ordinary  stream  of  lava  in  weight, 
and  the  great  pressure  checks  the  expansion  of  those  gases 
which  give  rise  to  vesicles  in  lava. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  almost  all  the  Vesuvian  dikes  to 
divide  into  horizontal  prisms,  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
cooling  surfaces  *,  a  phenomenon  in  accordance  with  the  for- 
mation of  vertical  columns  in  horizontal  beds  of  lava. 

Minor  cones  of  the  Phlegraean  Fields. — In  the  volcanic  dis- 
trict of  Naples  there  are  a  great  number  of  conical  hills  with 
craters  on  their  summits,  which  have  evidently  been  produced 
by  one  or  more  explosions,  like  that  which  threw  up  the  Monte 
Nuovo  in  1538.  They  are  composed  of  trachytic  tuff*,  which 
is  loose  and  incoherent,  both  in  the  hills  and,  to  a  certain  depth, 
in  the  plains  around  their  base,  but  which  is  indurated  below. 
.  It  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Scrope,  that  this  difierence  may  be 
owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  volcanic  vents  having  burst 
out  in  a  shallow  sea,  as  was  the  case  with  Monte  Nuovo,  where 
there  is  a  similar  foundation  of  hard  tufi^,  under  a  covering  of 

*  See  wood-cut  No.  25. 
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loose  lapilli.  The  subaqueous  part  may  have  become  solid  by 
an  aggregative  process  like  that  which  takes  place  in  the  setting 
of  mortar,  while  the  rest  of  the  ejections,  having  accumulated 
on  dry  land  when  the  cone  was  raised  above  the  water,  may 
have  remained  in  a  loose  state  *. 

Age  of  the  volcanic  and  associated  rocks  of  Campania,  — 
If  we  enquire  into  the  evidence  derivable  from  organic  remains, 
respecting  the  age  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Campania,  we  find 
reason  to  conclude  that  such  parts  as  do  not  belong  to  the 
recent,  are  referrible  to  the  newer  Pliocene  period. 

In  the  solid  tuif  quarried  out  of  the  hills  immediately  be- 
hind Naples,  are  found  recent  shells  of  the  genera  Ostrea,  Car- 
dium,  Buccinum,  and  Patella,  all  referrible  to  spedes  now 
living  in  the  Mediterranean  f .  In  Ischia  I  collected  marine 
shells  in  beds  of  clay  and  tufF,  not  far  from  the  summit  of 
Epomeo,  or  San  Nichola,  about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  as  also  at  another  locality,  about  100  feet  below,  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  mountain,  and  others  not  far  above 
the  town  of  Moropano.  At  Casamicciol,  and  several  places 
near  the  sea-shore,  shells  have  long  been  observed  in  stratified 
tuff  and  clay.  From  these  various  points  I  obtained,  during  a 
short  excursion  in  Ischia,  28  species  of  shells,  all  of  which, 
with  one  exception,  were  identified  by  M.  Deshayes  with  recent 
species  J. 

As  the  highest  parts  of  Epomeo  are  composed  of  regularly- 
stratified  greenish  tuff*,  and  some  beds  near  the  summit  con- 
tain the  fossils  above-mentioned,  it  is  clear  that  that  mountain 
was  not  only  raised  to  its  present  height  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  but  was  a\so  formed  since  the  Mediterranean  was  inhabited 
by  the  existing  species  of  testacea. 

In  the  Ischian  tuffs  we  find  pumice,  lapilli,  angular  fragments 
of  trachytic  lava,  and  other  products  of  igneous  ejections, 
intcrstratified  with  some  deposits  of  clay,  free  from  *hy  inter- 
mixture of  volcanic  matter.      These  clays  might  have  rc- 

*  G«oLTraot.,  vol  ii.  part  iii.  p.  35] .    Second  Seri«t. 
t  Scrope;  ibid.  |  S«e  the  lilt  uf  tluiiti  BbtlU,  Appendix  II, 
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lolted  from  the  decomposition  of  felspathic  lava  which  abounds 
in  Ischia,  the  materials  having  been  transported  by  rivers  and 
marine  currents^  and  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea  where 
testacea  were  living.  We  may  observe  generally  of  these  sub- 
marine tuffs,  lavas^  and  clays,  of  Campania,  that  they  strictly 
resemble  those  around  the  base  of  Etna,  and  in  parts  of  the  Val 
di  Noto  before  described. 

External  configuration  of  the  country  how  caused, — When 
once  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  by  inspection  of  the  marine 
shells  imbedded  in  tuffs  at  high  elevations,  that  a  mass  of  land 
like  the  island  of  Ischia  has  been  raised  from  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  sea  to  ks  present  height,  we  are  prepared  to  find  signs 
of  the  denuding  action  of  the  waves  impressed  upon  the  outward 
form  of  the  island,  especially  if  we  conceive  the  upheaving  force 
to  have  acted  by  successive  movements.     Let  us  suppose  the 
low  contiguous  island  of  Frocida  to  be  rused  by  degrees  until 
itattiuns  the  height  of  Ischia,  we  should  in  that  case  expect 
the  steep  cliffs  which  now  face  Misenum  to  be  carried  upwards 
ttid  to  become  precipices  near  the  summit  of  the  central  moun- 
tain.    Such,  perhaps,  may  have  been  the  origin  of  those  pre- 
cipices which  appear  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  ridge 
which  forms  the  summit  of  Epomeo  in  Ischia.     The  northern 
escarpment  is  about  1000  feet  in  height,  rising  from  the  hollow 
ealled  the  Cavo  delle  Neve  above  the  village  of  Panella.     The 
abrupt  manner  in  which  the  horizontal  tuffs  are  there  cut  off, 
in  the  face  of  the  diff,  is  such  as  the  action  of  the  sea,  working 
ou  soft   materials,  might  ^easily  have  produced^  undermining 
and  removing  a  great  portion  of  the  mass.     A  heap  of  shingle 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  a  steep  declivity  on  the  flanks  of 
Epomeo,  between  the  Cavo  delle  Neve  and  Panella,  may  once^ 
perhaps,  have  been  a  sea-beach,  for  it  certainly  could  not  have 
bien  brought  to  the  spot  by  any  existing  torrents. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  if  a  large  tract  of  the 
bed  of  the  sea  near  Ischia  should  now  be  gradually  upheaved 
during  the  continuance  of  volcanic  agency,  this  newly-raised  land 
might  present  a  counterpart  to  the  Fblegrman  fields  before  de* 
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scribed.  Masses  of  alternating  lava  and  tuiT,  the  products  of 
submarine  eruptions,  might  on  their  emergence  become  hilk 
and  islands;  the  level  intervening  plains  might  afterwards  ap- 
pear>  covered  partly  by  the  ashes  drifted  and  deposited  by 
water,  and  partly  by  those  which  would  fall  after  the  laying 
dry  of  the  tract.  The  last  features  imparted  to  the  physical 
geography  would  be  derived  from  such  eruptions  in  the  open 
air  as  those  of  Monte  Nuovo  and  the  minor  cones  of  Ischia. 

No  signs  of  diluvial  waves. — Such  a  conversion  of  a  lai^ 
tract  of  sea  into  land  might  possibly  take  place  while  the  sur- 
face of  the  contiguous  country  underwent  but  slight  modifica- 
tion. No  great  wave  was  caused  by  the  permanent  rise  of  the 
coast  near  PuzzuoU  in  the  year  1538,  because  the  upheaving 
operation  appears  to  have  been  effected  by  a  long  succession  of 
minor  shocks  *.  A  series  of  such  movements,  therefore,  might 
produce  an  island  like  Ischia  without  throwing  a  diluvial  rush 
of  waters  upon  low  parts  of  the  neighbouring  continent.  The 
advocates  of  paroxysmal  elevations  may,  perhaps,  contend  that 
the  rise  of  Ischia  must  have  been  anterior  to  the  birth  of  all 
the  cones  of  loose  scoriae  scattered  over  the  Phlegrsean  Fields, 
for,  according  to  them,  the  sudden  rise  of  marine  strata  causes 
inundations  which  devastate  adjoining  continents.  But  the 
absence  of  any  signs  of  such  floods  in  the  volcanic  region  of 
Campania  does  not  appear  to  us  to  warrant  the  conclusion, 
either  that  Ischia  was  raised  previously  to  the  production  of 
the  volcanic  cones,  or  that  it  may  not  have  been  rising  during 
the  whole  period  of  their  formation. 

We  learn  from  the  study  of  the  mutations  now  in  progress, 
that  one  part  of  the  earth's  surface  may,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  be  the  scene  of  continued  change,  while  another,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  remains  stationary.  We  need  go  no  far- 
ther than  our  own  country  to  illustrate  this  principle ;  for, 
reasoning  from  what  has  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  centuries, 
we  must  anticipate  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  4000  or  5000 
years,   a  long  strip  of  land,  skirting  the  line  of  our  easteni 

*  See  ¥ol.  i.  p.  457,  first  edition ;  p.  527,  second  edition. 
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coast,  will  be  devoured  by  the  ocean,  while  part  of  the  interior, 
immediatdy  adjacent,  will  remain  at  rest  and  entirely  undis- 
turbed. The  analogy  holds  true  in  regions  where  the  volcanic 
fires  are  at  work,  for  part  of  the  Philosopher's  Tower  on  Etna 
has  stood  for  the  last  2000  years,  at  the  height  of  more  than 
9000  feet  above  the  sea,  between  the  foot  of  the  highest 
cone  and  the  edge  of  the  precipice  which  overhangs  the  Val  del 
Bove^  whilst  large  tracts  of  the  surrounding  district  have  been 
the  scenes  of  tremendous  convulsions.  The  great  cone  above 
has  more  than  once  been  blown  into  the  air,  and  again  re- 
newed ;  the  earth  has  sunk  down  in  the  neighbouring  Cis- 
tema* ;  the  cones  of  1811  and  1819  have  started  up,  on  the 
ledge  of  rock  below,  pouring  out  of  their  craters  two  mighty 
streams  of  lava  ;  the  watery  deluge  of  1755  has  rushed  down 
from  the  steep  desert  region,  into  the  Val  del  Bove,  rolling 
along  vast  heaps  of  rocky  fragments  towards  the  sea ;  fissures, 
several,  miles  in  length,  have  opened  on  the  flanks  of  Etna ; 
cities  and  villages  have  been  shattered  by  partial  earthquakes, 
or  buried  under  lava  and  ashes ; — ^yet  the  tower  has  stood  as  if 
placed  on  the  most  perilous  point  in  Europe,  to  commemorate 
the  stability  of  one  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  while  others  in 
immediate  proximity,  have  been  subject  to  most  wonderful  and 
terrific  vicissitudes. 

Marine  Newer  Pliocene  strata  only  visible  in  countries  of 
earthquakes. — In  concluding  what  we  have  to  say  of  the  marine 
and  volcanic  formations  of  the  newer  Pliocene  period,  we  may 
notice  the  highly  interesting  fact,  that  the  marine  strata  of 
this  era  have  hitherto  been  found  at  great  elevations  in  those 
countries  only  where  violent  earthquakes  have  occurred  during 
the  historical  ages.  We  do  not  deny  that  some  partial  depo- 
sits containing  recent  marine  shells  have  been  discovered  at  a 
considerable  height  in  several  maritime  countries  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere,  far  from  the  existing  theatres  of  volcanic  action  ;  but 
stratified  deponts  of  great  extent  and  thickness,  and  replete  with 
recent  species,  have  only  been  observed  to  enter  largely  into  the 

*  See  above,  p.  96. 
Vol.111.  K 
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structure  of  the  interior^  as  in  Sicily,  Calabrin,  and  the  Moreai 
irhere  subterranean  movements  are  now  violent.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  still  more  striking  fact,  that  there  is  no  example 
of  any  extensive  maritime  district,  now  habitually  agitated  by 
great  earthquakes,  which  has  not,  when  carefully  investigated^ 
yielded  traces  of  marine  strata,  either  of  the  Recent  or  newer 
Pliocene  eras,  at  considerable  elevations. 

Chili. — Conception  Bay. — In  illusthition  of  the  above  He- 
marks  we  may  mention,  that  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America  marine  deposits  occur,  containing  precisely  the  same 
shells  as  are  now  living  in  the  Pacific.  In  Chili,  for  example, 
as  we  before  stated  *,  micaceous  siEuid,  containing  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  such  species  as  now  inhabit  the  Bay  of  Cbticeptiodj 
are  found  at  the  height  of  from  1000  to  1500  feet  above  the 
levd  of  the  ocean.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  this 
rise  may  have  taken  place  during  the  Recent  period.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  one  earthquake  raised  this  part  of 
the  Chilian  coast,  in  1750,  to  the  height  of  at  least  25  feet 
above  its  former  level.  If  we  could  suppose  a  continued  series 
of  such  shocks,  one  in  every  century,  only  6000  years  would 
be  required  to  uplift  the  coast  1500  feet.  But  we  have  no 
data  for  inferring  that  so  great  a  quantity  of  eleVation  has  taken 
place  in  that  space  of  time,  and  although  we  cannot  assutne  that 
the  micaceous  sand  may  not  belong  to  the  Recent  period,  we 
think  it  more  probable  that  it  was  deposited  during  the  newer 
Pliocene  period. 

Peru. — We  are  informed  by  Mr.  A.  Cruckshanks,  that  in 
the  valley  of  Lima,  or  Rimao^  where  the  subterranean  move- 
ments have  been  so  violent  in  recent  times,  there  are  indications 
not  only  of  a  considerable  rise  of  the  land,  but  of  that  rise 
having  resulted  from  successive  movements.  Distinct  lines  of 
ancient  sea-cIifFs  have  been  observed  at  various  heights,  at  the 
base  of  which  the  hard  rocks  of  greenstone  are  hollowed  out 
into  precisely  those  forms  which  they  now  assume  between  high 
and  low  water  mark  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Immediately 
below  these  water-worn  lines  are  ancient  beaches  strewed  with 

*  Vol.  if  chsp,  sz?. 
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rounded  blocks.  One  of  these  cHfTs  a{)|lears  in  the  tiill  behind 
Biknos  del  Pujio,  about  700  feet  £lbove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
200  above  the  contiguous  valley.  Another  occilrs  hi  Aman- 
cites,  at  thfe  height  of  pei*ha|)s  20t)  feet  aboVe  the  sed^  dnd  othets 
^  intermediate  elevzttioris. 

Parallel  roads  of  CoquinAo, — We  caii  hardly  dotibt  thisit  the 
patallel  h>ads  of  Coqiiiinbo,  ih  Chili,  described  by  Cdptaiii 
Halt  owe  their  bHgiii  to  sithilar  causes.  These  roadie,  or  shelveSi 
occiit  in  a  vdlley  sik  or  seven  tililes  Wide,  Wliich  de^etlds  fh)m 
thb  Atides  to  the  Pacific.  Their  geneHil  Width  is  from  20  to 
50  yards,  but  they  are,  dt  sonie  places,  hiilf  &  mile  br€)dd. 
They  arfe  do  disposed  as  to  pr(?setit  exact  dounter^mrts  bf  bhe 
another,  at  the  teame  level,  on  opposite  sides  of  thfe  valley. 
There  are  three  distinctly  characterized  sets,  and  d  Idwer  ohe 
which  is  indistinct  when  approached,  but  wheti  vieWed  froiti  a 
distance  is  evidently  of  the  same  character  with  the  oth^H, 
Each  resemble  A  shingle  beach,  being  fortned  etitirely  df  lobsd 
materials,  pHncipally  water-wdrn,  rounded  stdil^>  fh)m  the 
sise  of  d  tiUt  to  that  of  a  man's  head.  The  atones  are  priU- 
cipaliy  granite  and  gileiss,  with  masses  of  schii^tu^,  whihstoiie, 
and  quartz  mixed  itidiscriminatdy,  and  all  bearing  marks  of 
having  been  worn  by  attrition  under  water  *. 

The  theory  proposed  by  Captain  Hall  to  explain  these  ap- 
pearances is  the  same  as  that  which  had  been  adopted  to 
account  for  the  analogous  parallel  roads  of  Gleti  Rdy  irt  Scot- 
land f .  The  valley  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Idke,  the  waters 
of  which  stood,  originally,  at  the  level  of  the  highest  road,  until 
d  flat  beach  was  produced.  A  pdrtidn  of  the  barrier  was  theii 
broken  down,  which  allowed  the  lake  to  discharge  pah  of  its 
wafers  into  the  seji,  and,  consequently,  to  fall  to  the  secotia 
level ;  and  Sd  on  successively  till  the  whole  embankmetit  was 
washed  away,  arid  the  valley  left  as  we  tiow  see  it. 

As  I  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  this  explatialidn,  t  applied  to 

*  Captain  Hall's  South  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

f  Se«  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder,  Ed.  Roy.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  ix.,  and  Dr.  Macculloch, 
GeoL  Trans.,  l»t  Series,  vol.  iv.  p.  3 14, 
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my  friend  Captain  Hall  for  additional  details,  and  he  imme- 
diately sent  me  his  original  manuscript  notes,  requesting  me  to 
make  free  use  of  them.  In  them  I  find  the  following  interesting 
passages,  omitted  in  his  printed  account.  '  The  valley  is  com- 
pletely open  towards  the  sea ;  if  the  roads,  therefore,  are  the 
beaches  of  an  ancient  lake,  it  is  difficult  to  ima^ne  a  catas- 
trophe sufficiently  violent  to  carry  away  the  barrier  which 
should  not  at  the  same  time  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  beaches. 
I  find  it  difficult  also  to  account  for  the  water-worn  cha- 
racter of  all  the  stones,  for  they  have  the  appearance  of 
having  travelled  over  a  great  distance,  being  well  rounded  and 
dressed.  They  are  in  immense  quantity  too,  and  much  more 
than  one  could  expect  to  find  on  the  beach  of  any  lake,  and 
seem  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  ocean.* 

We  entertained  a  strong  suspicion^  before  reading  these 
notes,  that  the  beaches  were  formed  by  the  waves  of  the  Pacific, 
and  not  by  the  waters  of  a  lake ;  in  other  words,  that  they 
bear  testimony  to  the  successive  rise  of  the  land,  not  to 
the  repeated  fall  of  the  waters  of  a  lake.  We  have  before 
cited  the  proofs  adduced  by  M.  Boblaye,  that  in  the  Morea 
there  are  four  or  five  ranges  of  ancient  sea-cIifFs,  one  above  the 
other,  at  various  elevations,  where  limestone  precipices  exhibit 
lithodomous  perforations  and  lines  of  ancient  littoral  caverns  *. 
If  we  discover  lines  of  parallel  upraised  cliffs,  we  ought  to  find 
parallel  lines  of  elevated  beaches  on  those  coasts  where  the  rocks 
are  of  a  nature  to  retain,  for  a  length  of  time,  the  marks  im- 
printed on  their  surface.  We  may  expect  such  indications  to 
be  peculiarly  manifest  in  countries  where  the  subterranean 
force  has  been  in  activity  within  comparatively  modern  times, 
and  it  is  there  that  the  hypothesis  of  paroxysmal  elevations,  and 
the  instantaneous  rise  of  mountain-chains,  should  first  have  been 
put  to  the  test,  before  it  was  hastily  embraced  by  a  certain 
school  of  geologists. 

^est  Indian  Archipelago. — According  to  the  sketch  given 
by  Maclure  of  the  geology  of  the  Leeward  Islands  f,  the 
•  See  above,  p.  113.  f  Qa*rt-  Journ.  of  Sci.,  vol.  v.  p.  311. 
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western  range  consists  in  great  part  of  formations  of  the  most 
modem  period.  It  will  be  remembered^  that  many  parts  of 
this  re^on  have  been  subject  to  violent  earthquakes ;  that  in 
St.  Vincent's  and  Guadaloupe  there  are  active  volcanos^  and 
m  some  of  the  other  islands  boiling  springs  and  solfataras.  In 
St.  Eustatia>  there  is  a  marine  deposit^  estimated  at  1500  feet 
in  thickness,  consisting  of  coral  limestone  alternating  with  beds 
of  shells,  of  which  the  species  are,  according  to  Maclure^  the 
same  as  those  now  found  in  the  sea.  These  strata  dip  to  the 
south-west  at  an  angle  of  about  45''9  and  both  rest  upon,  and  are 
covered  by^  cinders,  pumice,  and  volcanic  substances.  Part  of 
the  madreporic  rock  has  been  converted  into  silex  and  calced- 
ony,  and  is,  in  some  parts,  associated  with  crystalline  gypsum. 
Alternations  of  coralline  formations  with  prismatic  lava  and  dif- 
ferent volcanic  substances  also  occur  in  Dominica  and  St. 
Christopher's,  and  the  American  naturalist  remarks,  that  as 
every  lava-current  which  runs  into  the  sea  in  this  archipelago 
is  liable  to  be  covered  with  corals  and  shells^  and  these  again 
with  lava,  we  may  suppose  an  indefinite  repetition  of  such 
alternations  to  constitute  the  foundation  of  each  isle. 

We  do  not  question  the  accuracy  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
fossil  shells  and  corals  of  these  formations  are  of  recent  species, 
for  there  are  specimens  of  limestone  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Jardin  du  Roi  at  Paris,  from  the  Antilles,  in  which  the  im- 
bedded shells  are  all  or  nearly  all  identical  with  those  now 
living.  Part  of  this  limestone  is  soft,  but  some  of  the 
specimens  are  very  compact  and  crystalline,  and  contain  only 
the  casts  of  shells.  Of  30  species  examined  by  M.  Deshayes 
from  this  rock  28  were  decidedly  recent. 

Honduras, — Shells  sent  from  some  of  the  recent  strata  of 
Jamaica,  and  many  from  the  nearest  adjoining  continent  of 
the  Honduras,  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  and  are 
identified  with  species  now  living  in  the  West  Indian  seas. 

East  Indian  Archipelago, — We  have  seen  that  the  Indian 
ocean  is  one  of  the  principal  theatres  of  volcanic  disturbance. 
We  expect,  therefore,  that  future  researches  in  this  quarter  of 


tbfi  globe  will  bring  to  light  ippne  of  the  mflst  atrikipgewnples 
pf  foflrine  strata  upraiffd  to  gre^t  b^ghU  4iiring  0Qippai!atiTel7 

Fr^fH  (he  ohseipyatipps  of  Dr.  tfack,  it  appears  tl^^t  in  the 
fsland  qf  |?i|]o  Nias,  off  the  west  oqast  of  Sqqii^traj  mafn^  of 
Wfai^  of  repept  spepies  cap  he  traoe4  from  the  levd  of  the  sea 
f^  ^ptQ  (he  ipterjor,  where  they  fprm  oondd^abl^  hilla. 
f4irge  ih^lls  of  the  Ch§nfia  gigaa  (rruicfCfia,  Lamk.)  ^  acaf- 
tff^  qyer  the  face  of  the  couptry,  just  as  th^y  ooour  op  ^e 
Pf  es^t  rMs*  The>@  fossils  are  in  such  a  state  of  preservation 
4^1  |o  be  ^ollep^  hy  the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  beipg 
ept  jinto  rings  for  W\e  arms  and  wrists  *. 

flfa^ra. — The  is|and  of  Madeira  is  placed  between  th^ 
.^lapires  ap4  Cupariesj  ip  hoth  of  which  groups  f here  are  active 
volcano^  ap4  Madeira  itself  was  violently  shaken  by  earth- 
qua|ces  dpri^g  t^e  last  century*  It  consists  in  great  piirt  of 
Yplcapip  (uffs  and  porous  lava,  intersected  in  spfpe  places,  a? 
^t  the  Br^en  Head,  by  vertical  dikes  of  compact  lavaf.  Some 
of  the  marine  fossil  shells^  procured  by  Mr.  Bowdich  from  this 
island,  are  referrible  to  recent  species. 

These  examples  may  suffice  for  the  present,  and  lead  us  to 
apticipate  with  confidence,  that  in  almost  all  countries  where 
changes  of  level  have  taken  place  in  our  own  times,  the  geo- 
logist will  find  monuments  of  a  prolonged  series  of  convulsions 
during  the  Recent  and  newer  Pliocene  periods.  Exceptions 
may  no  doubt  occur  where  a  particular  line  of  coast  is  sink- 
ing down,  yet  even  here  we  may  presume,  from  what  we  know 
of  the  irregular  action  of  the  subterranean  forces,  that  some  cases 
of  partial  elevation  will  have  been  caused  by  occasional  oscilla- 
tions of  level,  so  that  modern  subaqueous  formations  will,  here 
and  there^  have  been  brought  up  to  view. 

We  shall  conclude  by  enumerating  a  few  exceptions  to  the 
rule  above  illustrated — instances  of  elevation  where  no  great 
earthquakes  have  been  recently  experienced. 

*  Geol.  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol.  i.  ])art  ii.  p.  397. 
t  MS.  of  Cttptain  B.  Ilall. 
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f/rQ$<ipil,  neqr  N}ce.^>^ki  a  spot  called  Grosoeil,  near  Niccj 
ea9|  of  the  B^y  of  ViUefranche,  in  the  peninsula  of  St.  Hospice, 
a  remarkable  bed  pf  fine  sand  occurs  at  an  elevation  of  about 
50  feet  above  t^e  sea  **  This  sand  rests  on  inclined  secondary 
rpckS|  and  is  filled  with  the  remains  of  marine  species  all  iden- 
tical w^b  thos§  now  inhabiting  the  neighbouring  sea.  No 
Jess  than  200  species  of  shells,  and  several  Crustacea  and  echini, 
have  ))eeQ  obtained  by  M.  Risso,  in  a  high  state  of  preserva^ 
Uon,  although  mingled  l^ith  broken  shells.  The  winds  have 
blown  up  large  heaps  of  similar  sand  to  considerable  heights, 
iipqp  ledges  of  the  steep  coast  farther  westward,  but  the  position 
of  tb^  deposit  a^  Grosceil  cannot  be  referred  to  such  agency, 
for  among  the  shells  may  be  seen  the  large  Murex  Triton, 
X^inn.,  aqd  a  species  of  Cassis^  weighing  a  pound  and  a  half. 

ITdcieva/^a.— -The  ancient  beaches  of  the  Norwegian  and 
Swedish  coasts,  described  in  the  first  volume  f ,  in  which  the 
^ells  are  of  living  species,  present  more  marked  exceptions  as 
being  farther  removed  from  any  line  of  recent  convulsion. 
They  affi)rd  evidence  of  a  rise  of  200  feet  or  more  of  parts 
of  (hose  coast^  during  the  newer  Pliocene,  if  not  the  ]lecent 
epoch. 

West  of  England. — The  proofs  lately  brought  to  light  of  ana- 
logons  elevations  on  our  western  shores,  in  Caernarvonshire  and 
Lancashire,  during  some  modern  tertiary  period,  were  before 
pointed  out  %  ;  but  the  data  are  as  yet  exceedingly  incomplete* 

Western  Borders  of  the  Red  Sea. — Another  exception  may 
be  alluded  to,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  researches  of 
Mr.  James  Burton,  On  the  western  shores  of  the  Arabian 
gulf,  about  half  way  between  Suez  and  Kosire,  in  the  28th 
degree  of  North  latitude,  a  formation  of  white  limestone  and 
calcareous  sand  is  seen,  reaching  the  height  of  200  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  replete  with  fossil  shells,  all  of  recent  species, 
which  are  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preservation,  many  of  them 
retaining  their  colour.     I  have  been  favoured  with  a  list  of 

*  I  examined  thin  locality  in  company  with  Mr.  Murchison  in  1828. 
t  Chap.  xiii.  X  See  description  of  the  map,  Tol.  ii. 
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these  sbdls,  whidi  mil  be  found  in  Appendix  II.*  The  vol- 
cano of  Gabel  Tor,  dtutte  at  the  entrance  of  the  Arabian 
gulf,  is  the  nearest  volcanic  region  known  to  us  at  present. 

We  should  guard  the  reader  against  inferring,  from  the  fieicts 
above  detailed,  that  marine  strata  of  the  newer  Pliocene  period 
have  been  produced  exdudvdy  in  countries  of  earthquakes. 
If  we  have  drawn  our  illustrations  exclusively  from  modem 
volcanic  regions,  it  is  simply  for  this  reason,  that  these  forma- 
tions have  been  made  visible  to  us  in  those  districts  only  where 
the  conversion  of  sea  into  land  has  taken  place  in  times  compar 
ratively  modern.  Other  continents  have,  during  the  newer 
Pliocene  period,  sufiered  degradatioo,  and  rivers  and  currents 
have  deposited  sediment  in  other  seas,  but  the  new  strata  re- 
main concealed  wherever  no  subsequent  alterations  of  levd 
have  taken  place. 

We  believe,  however,  that  to  a  certain  Hmitad  extent  the 
growth  of  new  subaqueous  deposits  has  been  greatest  where 
igneous  and  aqueous  causes  have  co-operated.  It  is  there,  as 
we  have  explained  in  former  chapters,  that  the  d^radation  of 
land  is  most  rapid,  and  it  is  there  only  that  materials  ejected 
from  below,  by  volcanic  explosions^  are  added  to  the  sediment 
transported  by  running  water  t* 

*  These  fofsils  are  now  in  the  museum  of  Mr.  Greenongh,  in  London^  and  du« 
plicates,  presented  by  him,  in  the  cabinets  of  the  Geological  Society, 
t  See  vol  i.  chap.  zxir. ;  and  toI.  ii.  chap,  zyiil 
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Newer  Pliocene  fresh-water  formations — Valley  of  the  Elsa — ^TraTertini  of  Rome 
— Osseous  breccias — Sicily — Caves  near  Palermo— Extinct  animals  in  newer 
Pliocene  breccias — Fossil  bones  of  Marsupial  animals  in  Australian  caves— 
Formation  of  osseous  breccias  in  the  Morea — Newer  Pliocene  alluviums— 
Difierenoe  between  alluviums  and  regular  subaqueous  strata — ^The  former  of 
various  ages — ^Marine  alluvium — Grooved  surface  of  rocks — ^Erratic  blocks  of 
the  Alps — ^Theory  of  deluges  caused  by  paroxysmal  elevations  untenable — 
How  ice  may  have  contributed  to  transport  large  blocks  from  the  Alps — Euro- 
pean alluviums  chiefly  tertiary — ^Newer  Pliocene  in  Sicily — Loss  of  the  VaUey 
of  the  Rhine — Its  origin — Contains  recent  shells. 

FRESH-WATER  FORMATIONa 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  treat  of  the  fresh- water  formations^ 
and  of  the  cave  breccias  and  alluviums  of  the  newer  Pliocene 
period. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  they  must  have  been  formed, 
in  greater  or  less  quantity,  in  nearly  all  the  existing  lakes  of 
the  world,  in  those,  at  least,  of  which  the  basins  were  formed 
before  the  earth  was  tenanted  by  man.  If  the  great  lakes  of 
North  America  originated  before  that  era,  the  sedimentary 
strata  deposited  therein,  in  the  ages  immediately  antecedent, 
would,  according  to  the  terms  of  our  definition,  belong  to  the 
newer  Pliocene  period. 

Valley  of  the  EUa. — As  an  example  of  the  strata  of  this  age, 
which  have  been  exposed  to  view  in  consequence  of  the  drain- 
age of  a  lake,  we  may  mention  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Elsa, 
in  Tuscany,  between  Florence  and  Sienna,  where  we  meet  with 
fresh-water  marls  and  travertins  full  of  shells,  belonging  to 
species  which  now  live  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Italy.  Valleys 
teveral  hundred  feet  deep  have  been  excavated  through  the 
lacustrine  beds^  and  the  ancient  town  of  CoUe  stands  on  a  hill 
composed  of  them.  The  subjacent  formation  consists  of  ma- 
rine Subapennine  beds,  in  which  more  than  half  the  shells  are 
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of  recent  species.  The  fresh-water  shells  which  I  collected 
near  CoUe  are  in  a  very  perfect  state,  and  the  colours  of  the 
Neritinae  are  peculiarly  brilliant.  The  following  six  spedeSj 
all  of  which  now  inhabit  Italy,  were  identified  by  M.  Deshayes: 
Paludina  impura,  Neritina  fluviatilis,  Succinea  amphibia,  Lim- 
neus  auricularis,  L.  pereger.  and  Planorbis  carinatus. 

Travertins  of  Rome. — Many  of  the  travertins  and  calca- 
reous tuCfiis  which  cap  the  hills  of  Borne  may  also  belong  to 
the  same  period.  The  terrestrial  shells  inclosed  in  these  masses 
are  of  the  same  species  as  those  now  abounding  in  the  gardens 
of  ]lome,  and  the  accompanying  aquatic  shells  are  such  as  are 
found  in  the  streams  and  lakes  of  the  Campagna.  On  Mount 
Aventine,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Capitol,  we  find  abundance  of 
vegetable  matter,  principally  reeds  encrusted  with  calcareous 
tufa,  and  intermixed  with  volcanic  sand  and  pumice.  The 
tusk  of  a  mammoth  has  been  procured  from  this  formation^ 
filled  in  the  interior  with  solid  travertin,  wherein  sparkling 
crystals  of  augite  are  interspersed,  so  that  the  bone  has  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  extracted  from  a  hard  crystalline 
rock  *. 

These  Roman  tufas  and  travertins  repose  partly  on  marine 
tertiary  strata,  belonging,  perhaps,  to  the  older  Pliocene  era, 
and  partly  on  volcanic  tuff  of  a  still  later  date.  They  must 
have  been  formed  in  small  lakes  and  marshes,  which  existed 
before  the  excavation  of  the  valleys  which  divide  the  seven  hills 
of  Rome>  and  they  must  originally  have  occupied  the  lowest 
hollows  of  the  country,  whereas  now  we  find  them  placed  upon 
the  summit  of  hills  about  200  feet  above  the  alluvial  plain  of 
the  Tiber.  We  know  that  this  river  has  flowed  nearly  in  its 
present  channel  ever  since  the  building  of  Rome>  and  scarcely 
any  changes  in  the  geographical  features  of  the  country  have 
taken  place  since  that  era. 

When  the  marine  tertiary  strata  of  this  district  were  formed, 
those  of  Monte  Mario  for  example^  the  Mediterranean  was 
already  inhabited  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  existing  species 

•  Thit  fowU  was  shown  me  by  Signer  Riccioli  at  Rome. 
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of  testQce^.  At  «  8ul|s^v|ent  period,  volpanic  eruptions  oc* 
ci)rre()»  ^^i  f^^s  w^re  SMp^rimposed*  The  marine  formation 
then  enf^rge(|  froa>  ^he  c)^p^  and  supported  lakes  wherein  the 
fresh-water  group?  above  described  slowly  accumulated,  at  a 
time  when  thp  m^mipoth  abounded  in  the  country.  The 
valley  of  tbp  Tiber  was  afterwards  excavated,  and  the  adjoin- 
ipg  biljs  a^ume^  tbeir  present  shape,  and  then  a  long  interval 
^^J9  p^^b^psj  have  elapsed  before  the  first  human  settlers 
arrived.  Thus  w^  have  evidence  of  a  chain  of  events  all  re- 
garded as  extremely  recept  by  the  geologist,  but  which,  never- 
theless, m^y  have  preceded^  for  an  immense  series  of  ages,  a 
very  remote  er^  iq  the  history  of  pations. 

OSSEOUS  BRECCIAS. 

Sicily, — The  breccias  recently  found  in  several  caves  in 
Sicily  belong  evidently  to  the  period  upder  consideration.  We 
have  shown,  in  the  sixth  chapter,  that  the  cavernous  limestone 
of  the  Val  di  Notp  ;s  of  very  modern  date,  as  it  contains  a 
great  abundance  of  fossil  shells  of  recent  species.  But  if  any 
breccias  are  found  in  the  caverns  of  this  rock  they  must  be  of 
still  later  origin. 

We  are  informed  by  M.  Hoffmann,  that  the  bones  of  the 
mammoth,  and  of  an  extinct  species  of  hippopotamus,  have 
been  discovered  in  the  stalactite  of  caves  near  Sortino,  of  which 
the  situation  is  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram  at  b.    The 

No.  26. 


rfa*r  .  — —   ..I     .  - 


f»  ,    J?^"™!    .  l  containing  remtuns  of  extinct  quadrupeds. 

bf  bf  Deposits  in  caves,        f  i         r 

C,  Limestone  containing  remains  of  recent  shells. 

same  author  also  describes  a  breccia^  containing  the  bones  of 
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an  extinct  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus^  in  a  cave  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Syracuse,  where  the  country  is  composed  entirely 
of  the  Val  di  Noto  limestone.  Some  of  the  fragments  in  the 
breccia  are  perforated  by  lithodomi,  and  the  whole  mass  is 
covered  by  a  deposit  of  marine  clay  filled  with  recent  shells  *. 
These  phenomena  may,  we  think,  be  explained  by  supposing 
such  oscillations  of  level  as  are  known  to  occur  on  maritime 
coasts  where  earthquakes  prevail,  such^  in  fact,  as  have  been 
witnessed  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Baiae  within  the  last 
three  centuries  f .  For  it  is  evident  that  the  temporary  sub- 
mergence of  a  cave  filled  with  osseous  breccia  might  afibrd 
time  for  the  perforation  of  the  rock  by  boring  testacea,  and  for 
the  deposition  upon  it  of  mud,  sand,  and  shells. 

The  association  in  these  and  other  localities  of  shells  of  living 
species  with  the  remains  of  extinct  mammalia  is  very  distinct, 
and  corroborates  the  inference  adverted  to  in  a  former  chapter, 
that  the  longevity  of  species  in  the  mammalia  is,  upon  the 
whole,  inferior  to  that  of  the  testacea.  This  circumstance  we 
are  by  no  means  inclined  to  refer  to  the  intervention  of  man, 
and  his  power  of  extirpating  the  larger  quadrupeds,  for  the 
succession  of  mammiferous  species  appears  to  have  been  in  like 
manner  comparatively  rapid  throughout  the  older  tertiary 
periods.  Their  more  limited  duration  depends,  in  all  proba- 
bility, on  physiological  laws  which  render  warm-blooded  qua- 
drupeds less  capable,  in  general,  of  accommodating  themselves 
to  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and,  consequently,  of 
surviving  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  earth's  surface  is  ex- 
posed in  a  great  lapse  of  ages  J. 

Caves  near  Palermo, — The  caves  near  Palermo  exhibit  ap- 
pearances very  analogous  to  those  above  described,  and  much 
curious  information  has  been  lately  published  respecting  them. 
According  to  Hoffmann,  the  grotto  of  Mardolce  is  distant 
about  two  miles  from  Palermo,  and  is  20  feet  high  and  10 

*  Hofiinann,  Archiv.  fiir  Mineralogie,  p.  393.    Berlin,  1831.     Dr.  Cbristie, 
Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc,  No.  xxiii.  p.  333. 

f  Vol.  i.  chap.  zxT.  t  ^^  above,  p.  48,  and  vol.  i.  chap.  vi. 
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wide.  It  occurs  in  a  secondary  limestone,  in  the  Monte 
Grifone,  at  the  base  of  a  rocky  precipice  about  180  feet  above 
the  sea.  From  the  foot  of  this  precipice  an  inclined  plane, 
consisting  of  horizontal  tertiary  strata,  of  the  newer  Pliocene 
period^  extends  to  the  sea^  a  distance  of  about  a  mile. 

No.  27. 


a,  Monie  Grifone.  c,  Plain  of  Palermo. 

bj  Cave  of  San  Ciro.  d^  Bay  of  Palermo  *. 

The  limestone  escarpment  was  evidently  once  a  sea-clifT,  and 
the  ancient  beach  still  remains  formed  of  pebbles  of  various 
rocks^  many  of  which  must  have  been  brought  from  places  far 
remote*  Broken  pieces  of  coral  and  shell,  especially  of  oysters 
and  pectens^  are  seen  intermingled  with  the  pebbles.  Imme- 
diately above  the  level  of  this  beach  serpulse  are  still  found 
adhering  to  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  the  limestone  is  perforated 
by  lithodomi.  Within  the  grotto  also,  at  the  same  level,  simi- 
lar perforations  occur,  and  so  numerous  are  the  holes,  that  the 
rock  is  compared  by  Hoffmann  to  a  target  pierced  by  musket 
balls.  But  in  order  to  expose  to  view  these  marks  of  boring- 
shells  in  the  interior  of  the  cave,  it  was  necessary  first  to  remove 
a  mass  of  breccia,  which  consisted  of  numerous  fragments  of 
rock  and  an  immense  quantity  of  bones  imbedded  in  a  dark 
brown  calcareous  marl.  Many  of  the  bones  were  rolled  as  if 
partially  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  waves.  Below  this 
breccia,  which  is  about  20  feet  thick,  was  found  a  bed  of  sand 
filled  with  sea-shells  of  recent  species,  and  underneath  the 

*  This  lection  ia  given  by  Dr.  Christie,  as  of  the  Cave  of  San  Giro. — Ed.  New 
Phil.  Joum.,  No.  zziii.  Its  geographical  position  and  other  characters  agree  so 
pfedteljr  with  that  of  Mardolce,  described  by  M.  Hoffmann,  that  it  may  be  ano* 
ther  name  for  the  same  cave,  or  one  immediately  adjoining. 


taod  agm  k  Ae  teuuuimt  limLilfM.  of  Moate  Grifone.    The 


rtaieof  the  tarbet  di  the  Bmaiamt  m  the  care  dbofve  thelerd 
at  the  marine  flmd  is  tctt  £fierem  bam  dui  helov  it.  Ahote^ 
the  rock  isjiggedaiida]ieTni,«siiiiiSQdiii  die  rood  and  sides 
of  Hmestoiie  citeiiis;  AeCnr,  tbeanfaoeissBOodiiDdpoiiahed, 
at  if  br  the  aUiitioo  of  the  irares. 

So  enormofK  vas  the  qoantit j  of  booes^  that  many  ship- 
loads weie  exported  id  the  Tears  1829  and  1830,  in  the  hope 
of  their  retaining  enough  gdatine  to  serve  Sat  lefinbig  sugar, 
for  whidi,  howerer,  ther  pcored  useless.  The  booes  beloi^ 
tStntAj  to  the  mammodi  (£.  jmngemmt),  and  with  them  are 
those  of  an  hippopotamus^  smaller  than  the  species  usually 
found  fossil,  and  distinct  finom  the  recent.  Screral  species  of 
deer  were  also  found  with  the  abore^.  The  remains  of  a  bear^ 
alsoy  are  said  to  have  been  disooTered. 

It  is  easy  to  exphun  in  what  manner  the  carem  of  Mardoloe 
was  in  part  filled  with  sea-sand,  and  how  the  surface  of  the 
limestone  became  perforated  by  Hthodomi;  but  in  what 
manner,  when  the  elevation  of  the  rocks  and  the  ancient  beach 
had  taken  place,  was  the  superimposed  osseous  breccia  formed  ? 
The  extraordinary  number  of  the  imbedded  animal  remains 
precludes,  we  think,  at  once  the  supposition  of  the  whole  having 
iKtn  heaped  up  together  by  a  single  catastrophe.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that,  when  the  caves  were  at  a  moderate  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  they  were  exposed,  during  a  succession  of 
eartlujuakcs,  to  be  inundated  again  and  again  by  waves  rolling 
in  upon  the  land  till  they  reached  the  base  of  an  inland  cliff, 
not  far  from  the  shore.  Reiterated  catastrophes  may  thus  have 
occurred,  like  that  of  1783  in  Calabria,  when  a  wave  broke  in 
upon  the  coast,  and  after  sweeping  away  1400  of  the  in- 
habitants and  many  cattle,  threw  in  upon  the  land,  on  its  return, 
the  bodies  of  men  and  the  carcasses  of  animals,  mingled  with 
sand  and  pebbles.  Caves  so  flooded  might  be  inhabited  by 
some  animals,  and  others  might  retreat  into  them  during  a 
period  of  alarm.     We  attach  no  importance,  however,  to  these 

*  Cuvivr,  Disc.  Prelim.,  p.  345,    6th  Ed. 
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speculations^  but  merely  throw  them  out  as  hinis  fdr  those  who 
nay  re-examine  these  caves  and  be  desirous  ot  collecting  ad- 
litional  facts. 

Two  other  caverns  are  described  by  Dr.  Christie  as  occur- 
ring in  Mount  Bdiemi,  about  four  miles  west  of  Palermo,  at  a 
ligher  elevation  that!  that  of  Mardolce^  being  more  than  300 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  one  of  these  localities  the 
3ones  are  only  found  in  a  talus  at  the  outside  of  the  cavern ;  in 
ihe  other,  they  occur  both  within  the  cave  and  in  the  talus 
which  slopes  frotn  it  to  the  plain  below.  These  caves  appear  to  be 
situated  much  above  the  highest  point  attained  by  the  tertiary  de- 
posits in  this  neighbourhood,  tlor  is  there  the  slightest  appear- 
irice  in  the  eaves  themselves  of  the  sea  having  been  there  *. 

The  breccias  in  these  caves  may  have  originated  in  the  man- 
jer  before  suggested,  vol.  ii.  chap.  xiii. 

Atisiralian  Breccias. — In  several  parts  of  Australia^ossifferotis 
jreccias  have  lately  been  discovered  in  limestone  caverns,  and 
the  remains  of  the  fossil  mammalia  are  found  to  be  referrible  to 
species  now  living  in  that  country,  mingled  with  some  relics  of 
extinct  animals.  Many  of  these  have  been  examined  by  Major 
tttitchell  in  the  Wellingtoii  Valley,  about  210  miles  west  from 
Sidney,  on  the  river  Bell,  one  of  ttie  principal  sources  of  the 
Macquarrie^  and  on  the  Macquarrie  itself. 

The  caverns  appear  to  correspond  closely  with  those  which 
contain  similar  osseous  breccias  in  Europe  ;  they  often  branch 
[)ir  in  different  directions  through  the  rock,  widening  and  con- 
tracting their  dimensions^  the  roofs  and  floors  being  covered 
with  stalactite.  The  bones  are  often  broken,  but  do  not  ap- 
pear water- worn«  In  some  caves  and  fissures  they  lie  imbedded 
in  loose  earth,  but  usually  they  are  included  in  a  breccia,  hav- 
ing a  red  ochreous  cement  as  hard  as  limestone,  and  like  that 
of  the  Mediterranean  caves. 

The  remains  found  most  abundantly  are  those  of  the  kati- 
garoo.      Amongst  others,   those  of  the  Wombat,  Dasyurus, 

*  Dr.  T.  Christie,  on  certain  Newer  Depositi  in  Sicily,  Arc— Jameion,  EcL 
N«w  Fhil.  JouTOty  No,  xxiii.  p,  1. 
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Kaola»  and  Pbakngista,  have  been  recognised.  The  greater 
part  of  them  belong  to  existing,  but  several  to  extinct,  spedes. 
One  of  the  bones  is  of  much  greater  size  than  the  rest,  and  is 
supposed^  by  Mr.  Cliflt,  to  belong  to  an  hippopotamus  *, 

In  a  collection  of  these  bones  sent  to  Paris,  Mr.  Pentland 
thought  he  could  recognize  a  species  of  Hahnaturus  of  larger 
size  than  the  largest  living  kangaroo  f. 

These  facts  are  full  of  interest^  for  they  prove  that  the 
peculiar  type  of  organization  which  now  characterizes  the 
marsupial  tribes  has  prevmled  from  a  remote  period  in  Aus- 
tralia^  and  that  in  that  continent,  as  in  Europe,  North  and  South 
America,  and  India,  many  species  of  mammalia  have  become 
extinct.  It  also  appears,  although  the  evidence  is  less  com- 
plete than  we  could  have  wished,  that  land  quadrupeds,  far 
exceeding  in  magnitude  the  wild  species  now  inhabiting  New 
Holland,  have,  at  some  former  period,  existed  in  that  country. 

Breccias  now  forming  in  the  Morea, — Respecting  the  various 
ways  in  which  fissures  and  caverns  may  become  gradually  filled 
up  with  osseous  breccias,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  what  we 
have  said  in  a  former  volume  J.  It  appears,  however,  from  a 
recent  communication  of  M.  Boblaye,  that  the  Morea  is,  of  all 
the  countries  hitherto  investigated,  that  which  throws  the  great- 
est light  on  the  mode  in  which  the  Mediterranean  breccias  may 
have  originated. 

In  that  peninsula  a  great  many  of  the  rivers  and  torrents 
terminate  in  land-locked  hollows,  where  they  are  engulphed  in 
chasms  which  traverse  limestone.  They  sometimes  reappear 
at  great  distances,  but  generally  they  discharge  their  waters 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  '  Numerous  bone  caverns,'  says 
M.  Boblaye,  '  may  thus  be  filling  up  in  our  own  times,  and 
the  gulphs  (katavothrons)  of  the  plain  of  Tripolitza  have 
swallowed  up  of  late  years  thousands  of  human  bones,  mingled 

*  Mr.  Clin,  Ed.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  No.xz.  p.  394.^Major  Mitchell,  Proceed- 
ings  of  GeoL  Soc,  1831,  p.  321. 

f  Joiim.  de  Geologic,  tome  iii«  p.  291.  The  bone  of  aa  elephant  menfiooed  by 
Mr.  Ftentland  was  the  lame  large  bone  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Clift. 

I  Vol.  ii.  chap.  xiii. 
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with  the  same  ochreous  day  wliich  envelops  the  osseous  remains 
of  higher  antiquity  *.' 

NEWER  PLIOCENE  ALLUVIUMS. 

Some  writers  have  attempted  to  introduce  into  their  classi- 
fication of  geological  periods  an  alluvial  epochs  as  if  the 
transportation  of  loose  matter  from  one  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  land  to  another  had  been  the  work  of  one  particular  period. 

In  our  opinion,  they  might  have  endeavoured^  with  equal 
propriety,  to  institute  a  volcanic  period^  or  a  period  of  marine 
or  fresh-water  deposits.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
alluvial  formations  have  originated  in  every  age,  but  more 
particularly  during  those  periods  when  land  has  been  raised 
above  its  former  level,  or  depressed  below  it.  We  defined 
alluvium  to  be  such  transported  matter  as  has  been  thrown 
down,  either  by  rivers,  floods,  or  other  causes,  upon  land  liable 
to  inundations,  or  which  is  not  permanently  submerged  beneath 
the  waters  of  lakes  or  seasf.  As  examples  of  the  other  catises 
adverted  to  in  the  above  definition,  we  might  instance  a  wave 
of  the  sea  raised  by  an  earthquake,  or  a  water-spout,  or  a 
glacier. 

We  have  said  permanently  submerged  in  order  to  distin- 
guish between  alluviums  and  regular  subaqueous  deposits. 
The  latter  are  accumulated  in  lakes  or  great  submarine  re- 
ceptacles, the  former  in  the  channels  of  rivers  and  currents, 
where  the  materials  may  be  regarded  as  being  still  in  transitu, 
or  on  their  way  to  a  place  of  rest.  There  may  be  cases  where 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  these 
two  classes  of  formations,  but  these  exceptions  are  rare,  and 
the  division  is,  upon  the  whole,  convenient  and  natural,  the 
circumstances  being  very  different  under  which  each  group 
originates. 

Marine  alluvium. — The  term  *  marine  alluvium '  is,  perhaps, 
admissible  if  confined  to  banks  of  shingle  thrown  up  like  the 

*  Joum.  de  G^ologie,  tome  iiL  No.  z.  p.  165. 
t  VuL  ii.  chap.  xir. 
Vol.  III.  L 
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Cbesil  bank,  or  to  materiaLi  cast  up  by  a  wave  of  the  sea  upon 
the  land,  or  those  which  a  submarine  current  has  left  in  its 
track.  The  kind  last  mentioned  must  necessarily,  when  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  has  been  laid  dry,  resemble  terrestrial  allu- 
Tiums,  with  this  diffisrence,  that  if  any  fragments  d  organic 
bodies  have  escaped  destruction  they  will  bekmg  to  nuffine 
species. 

During  the  gradual  rise  of  a  laige  area,  first  from  beneath 
the  waten^  and  then  to  a  great  height  above  them,  several 
kinds  of  superficial  gravel  must  be  formed  and  transported 
from  one  place  to  another.  When  the  first  islets  be^  to 
appear^  and  the  breakers  are  foaming  upon  the  new-raised 
reefs,  many  rocky  fragments  are  torn  off  and  rolled  along  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

Let  the  reader  recall  to  mind  the  action  of  the  tides  and 
currents  off  the  coast  of  Shetland,  described  in  the  first  volume*, 
where  blocks  of  granite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  and  serpentine,  of 
enormous  dimensions,  are  continually  detached  from  wasting 
cUflFs  during  storms,  and  carried  in  a  few  hours  to  a  distance 
of  many  hundred  yards  from  the  parent  rocks.  Suppose  the 
floor  of  the  ocean  not  far  from  the  coast  to  be  composed  of 
those  secondary  strata  of  which  several  islands  of  this  group 
consist.  Such  a  tract,  after  being  strewed  over  with  detached 
blocks  and  pebbles  of  ancient  rocks,  might  be  converted  into 
land,  and  the  geologist  might  then>  perhaps,  search  in  vain 
for  the  islands  whence  the  fragments  were  originally  derived. 
For  the  islands  may  have  wholly  disappeared,  having  been 
gradually  consumed  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  or  submerged 
by  subterranean  movements. 

Let  us  farther  suppose  this  new  land  to  be  uphfted  during 
successive  convulsions  to  the  height  of  1000  feet.  The  marine 
alluvium  before  alluded  to  would  be  carried  upwards  on  the 
summits  of  the  hills  and  on  the  surface  of  elevated  platforms. 
It  might  still  constitute  the  general  covering  of  the  country, 
being  wanting  only  in  such  valleys  and  ravines  as  may  have 

♦  Chapter  xr. 
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been  caused  by  earthquakes  or  excavated  by  the  power  of 
runntng  water  during  the  rise  of  the  land.  The  alluvium  in 
those  more  modem  valleys  would  consist  partly  of  pebbles 
washed  out  of  the  older  gravel  before  mentioned^  but  chiefly  of 
fiagments  derived  from  the  wreck  of  those  rocks  which  were 
removed  during  the  erosion  of  the  valleys. 

Many  of  the  most  widely  distributed  of  the  British  allu- 
viums inay  we  think  be  referred  to  the  action  of  the  sea 
previous  to  the  elevation  of  the  land ;  and  for  this  reason  we 
never  expect  to  be  able  to  trace  all  the  pebbles  to  their  parent 
rocks.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  high  antiquity  thus  ascribed 
to  many  of  our  superficial  deposits  seems  inconsistent  with  their 
actual  state  of  preservation^  we  may  observe,  that  they  are 
often  composed  of  indestructible  materials,  such  as  flint  and 
quartz,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  been  protected  for  ages 
from  the  corroding  action  of  the  atmosphere  by  an  envelope  of 
loam  or  clay,  from  which  they  have  been  partially  and  slowly 
washed  out  by  rain. 

It  must  not^  however,  be  understood  that  we  refer  the 
greater  part  of  the  alluviums  scattered  over  our  continents  to 
the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea,  but  merely  some  of  those 
which  have  been  justly  regarded  as  most  singular  and  anoma- 
lous>  both  in  position  and  in  the  discordance  of  their  contents 
with  any  known  rocks  in  the  adjacent  countries. 

Grooved  turface  of  rocks. — We  sometimes  find  the  surface 
of  large  tracts  hollowed  out  extensively  in  parallel  grooves, 
such  as  have  been  described  by  Sir  James  Hall  on  the  summits 
of  the  Corstorphine  Hills,  where  I  have  myself  examined  them, 
in  company  with  Dr.  Buckland.  These  grooves  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  friction  of  blocks  rolled  along  the  floor  of 
the  ocean  before  the  country  emerged  from  the  deep.  The 
same  appearances  may  be  seen  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  the  beds 
of  many  mountain- streams  in  Scotland,  and  I  observed  them 
strikingly  displayed  on  Etna,  in  the  defile  called  the  Portella 
di  Calanna,  where  a  hard  blue  lava  of  modern  date  has  been 
furrowed  in  this  manner  by  the  rolling  of  blocks  down  a  steep 
declivity,  ^  ^ 
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We  have  endeavoured,  in  a  former  volume,  to  point  out  the 
great  power  exerted  by  running  wator  on  the  land  in  excavating 
valleys  at  those  periods  when  violent  earthquakes  denoge, 
fiom  time  to  time^  the  rq^ular  dnunage  of  a  country  *.  We 
also  explained  the  manner  in  which  temporary  lakes  are  formed» 
and  how  the  accumulated  waters  may  mddenly  escape^  when 
the  barriers  are  rent  open  by  subsequent  convulsbns. 

Erratic  blockM. — ^Blocks  of  extraordinary  magnitude  have 
been  observed  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  at  a  considerable 
height  in  some  of  the  valleys  of  the  Jura,  exactly  opposite  the 
principal  openings  by  which  great  rivers  descend  from  the 
Alps.  These  fragments  have  been  called  *  erratic,'  and  many 
imaginary  causes  have  been  invented  to  account  for  their  trans- 
portation. Some  have  talked  of  chasms  opening  in  the  ground 
immediately  beLow,  and  of  huge  fragments  having  been  cast  out 
of  them  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Others  JbazeJ^^erred 
to  th$  deluge, — a  convenient  agent  in  which  they  find  a  simple 
solution  of  every  difficult  problem  exhibited  by  alluvial  phe- 
nomena. More  recently,  the  instantaneous  rise  of  mountain- 
chains  has  been  introduced  as  a  cause  which  may  have  given 
rise  to  diluvial  waves,  capable  of  devastating  whole  continents, 
and  drifting  huge  blocks  from  one  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
to  another. 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  indulged  in  the  speculation,  that 
the  sudden  '  appearance  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes '  may 
have  caused  ^  the  historical  deluge  f  !  ^  Now,  if  we  were  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  Andes  to  have  grounds  for  assuming 
that  they  were  not  upheaved,  like  the  Alps,  at  several  suc- 
cessive periods ; — ^if  we  could  assume  that  they  have  started  up 
at  once^  so  as  to  attain  their  actual  height  in  an  instant  of 
time ; — if,  in  short,  we  could  embrace  the  theory  of  *  paroxys- 
mal elevations,'  sUll  we  should  consider  the  hypothesis  of  a 
connexion  between  the  rise  of  the  Andes  and  the  historical 

*  Vol.  L  chap.  jodf. 

t  L'Ago  relatif  det  Montagnet,  sec.  x.— Beruc  Franfoisc,  No.  xt.,  Mai,  1830, 
p.&5. 
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dduge^  as  most  extrayagant.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that^  if 
part  of  the  unfathomable  ocean  were  suddenly  converted  into 
a  shoal^  a  great  body  of  water  would  be  displaced,  and  a  dilu- 
vial wave  might  then  inundate  some  previously*existing  conti- 
nent. A  line  of  shoals>  therefore,  or  reefs,  consisting  of 
shattered  and  dislocated  rocks,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
a  great  depth  of  sea,  ought  first  to  have  been  pointed  out  by 
the  paroxysmalist  as  one  of  the  protruded  masses  which  may 
have  caused  a  recent  deluge.  The  subsequent  upthrow  of 
these  same  reefs  to  an  additional  height  of  ten^  fifteen,  or 
twenty  thousand  feet,  converting  them  suddenly  into  a  moun- 
tain ridge  like  the  Andes,  would  displace  a  great  volume  of 
atmospheric  air,  not  of  water,  and  if  the  velocity  of  the  move* 
ment  were  su£Bciently  great,  might  occasion  a  tremendous 
hurricane. 

If  it  be  said  that  a  convulsion  sufficiently  violent  to  raise  the 
Andes  would  probably  extend  far  beyond  the  immediate  range  of 
the  mountain  chain,  we  reply  that,  according  to  that  theory,  it 
was  not  the  Andes,  but  some  other  unknown  tract,  part  perhaps 
of  the  present  bed  of  the  Pacific,  which  occasioned  the  flood. 
And  if  we  indulge  in  conjectures  as  to  what  may  have  happened 
in  contiguous  regions  at  the  time  when  the  Cordillera  arose,  we 
ask  whether  those  regions  may  not  have  sunk  down,  so  as  to  cause 
a  subsidence  instead  of  an  uplifting  of  the  oceanic  waters  ? 

But  leaving  the  farther  discussion  of  these  speculative  views, 
let  us  return  to  the  origin  of  the  larger  erratic  blocks  of  Alpine 
origin.  It  has  been  often  suggested,  that  ice  may  have  con- 
tributed its  aid  towards  the  transfer  of  these  enormous  blocks, 
and,  as  the  transporting  power  of  ice  is  now  so  conspicuously 
displayed  in  the  Alps,  the  idea  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  consi- 
deration. 

Those  naturalists  who  have  seen  the  glaciers  of  Savoy,  and 
who  have  beheld  the  prodigious  magnitude  of  some  fragments 
conveyed  by  them  from  the  higher  regions  of  Mont  Blanc  to 
the  valleys  below,  to  a  distance  of  many  leagues,  will  be  pre- 
pared to  appreciate  the  effects  which  a  series  of  earthquakes 
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might  produce  in  this  region,  if  the  peaks  or  ^  needles^*  as  they 
are  called,  of  Mont  Blanc  were  shaken  as  rudely  as  many  parts 
of  the  Andes  have  been  in  our  own  times.  The  glaciers  oi 
Cbamouni  would  immediately  be  covered  under  a  prodigious 
load  of  rocky  masses  thrown  down  upon  them.  Let  us,  then, 
iinagine  one  of  the  deep  narrow  gorges  in  the  course  of  the 
Arve,  between  Cbamouni  and  Cluse,  to  be  stopped  up  by  the 
slidhig  down  of  a  hill-side  (as  the  Rossberg  fell  in  1806  *), 
and  a  lake  would  fill  the  valley  of  Cbamouni^  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  glaciers  would  all  be  laid  under  water.  The 
streams  which  flow  out  of  arches,  at  the  termination  of  each 
glacier^  prove  that  at  the  bottom  of  those  icy  masses  there  are 
vaulted  cavities  through  which  tha  waters  flow.  Into  these 
hoUows  the  water  of  the  lake  would  enter,  and  might  thus 
float  up  the  ice  in  detached  icebergs,  for  the  glaciers  are  mudi 
fissured^  and  the  rents  would  be  greatly  increased  during  a 
period  of  earthquakes.  Icebergs  thus  formed  might,  we  con- 
ceive, resemble  those  seen  by  Captain  Scoresby  far  from  land 
In  the  Polar  seas,  which  supported  fragments  of  rock  and  soil, 
conjectured  to  be  above  fifty  thousand  tons  in  weight  f.  Let 
a  subsequent  convulsion^  then,  break  suddenly  the  barrier  of 
the  lake,  and  the  flood  would  instantly  carry  down  the  icebergs, 
together  with  their  burden,  to  the  low  country  at  the  base  of 
the  Alps. 

We  have  stated  in  the  first  volume  that  blocks  conveyed  on 
floating  icebergs  must  be  deposited  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  in  whatever  latitudes  those  icebergs  are 

dissolved  t* 

European  alluviums  in  great  part  tertiary. — If  those  writers 
who  speak  of  an  *  alluvial  epoch '  intend  merely  to  say  that  a 
great  part  of  the  European  alluviums  are  tertiary^  we  fully  coin- 
cide in  that  opinion,  for  the  map  of  Europe,  given  in  our 
second  volume,  will  show  that  almost  every  part  of  the  existing 
continent  of  Europe  has  emerged  from  beneath  the  waters 

♦  See  above,  vol.  ii.  Itt  Ed.,  p.  229 ;  2d  Ed.  p.  235. 
t  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  299,  Ist  Ed.;  p.  342,  2d  Ed.  %  Vol.  i.  ibid. 
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during  aome  one  or  other  of  the  tertiaxy  periods;  and  it  ia 
probable,  that  even  those  districts  which  were  land  before  the 
oommenoenient  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  may  have  shared  in 
the  subterranean  convulsions  by  which  the  levels  of  adjoining 
oountriea  have  lince  been  altered.  During  such  subterranean 
jnovementa  new  iiUuviums  would  be  formed  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  those  of  more  ancient  date  so  modified  as  to  retain 
scarcdy  any  of  their  original  distinguishing  characters. 

LOCALITIES  OF  NBWSR  PLIOCENE  ALLUVIUMS. 

iStcify .-^Assuming,  then,  that  almost  all  the  European  allu- 
viums are  tertiary,  we  have  next  to  inquire  which  of  them 
belong  to  the  newer  Pliocene  period.  It  is  clear  that  when  a 
district,  like  the  Val  di  Noto,  is  composed  of  rocks  of  this  age, 
all  the  alluvium  upon  the  surface  must  necessarily  belong 
either  to  the  newer  Pliocene  or  to  the  Recent  epoch.  If,  there- 
fore, the  elevation  of  the  mountains  of  the  Val  di  Noto  was 
chiefly  accomplished  antecedently  to  the  recent  epoch,  we  must 
at  once  pronounce  alluviums,  in  the  position  indicated  at  a, 
diagram  No.  26  (p.  139),  to  belong  to  the  newer  Pliocene 
era.  I  am  informed,  that  gravel  so  situated  occurs  at  6ram- 
michele  in  Sicily,  containing  the  bones  of  the  mammoth. 

Loess  of  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine. — There  is  a  remarkable 
alluvium  filled  with  land-shells  of  recent  species,  which  over- 
spreads a  great  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  between  Basle 
and  Cologne,  which,  as  it  contains  no  remains  of  man  or  his 
works,  we  may  refer  to  the  newer  Pliocene  era.  This  deposit 
is  provincially  termed '  Loess/  or,  in  Alsace,  '  Lehm,'  and  has 
been  described  by  many  geologists,  whose  observations  we 
have  lately  had  opportunities  of  verifying  *• 

According  to  M.  Leonhard  the  loess  consists  chiefly  of  argil- 
laceous matter  combined  with  a  sixth  part  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  a  sixth  of  quartzose  and  micaceous  sand.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  pulverulent  loam,  of  a  dirty  yellowish-grey  colour, 

*  Among  these  we  may  mention  IIM.  Leonhardi  Bronn,  Bou£,  Volts,  Steinin* 
ger,  Uerian,  Boset,  and  Hibbert. 
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often  oontaining  calcareous  sandy  concretions  or  nodules^  rarely 
exceeding  the  rize  of  a  man's  head.  Its  entire  thickness,  in 
certain  localities,  amounts  to  several  hundred  feet ;  yet  no  signs 
of  stratification  appear  in  the  mass,  except  here  and  there  at 
the  bottom »  where  there  is  a  slight  intermixture  of  materials 
derived  from  subjacent  rocks.  No  marine  renuuns  are  any-, 
where  imbedded  in  it,  but  land-shells  ct  existing  species  are 
extremely  common,  and  the  remains  of  the  mammoth,  horse, 
and  some  other  quadrupeds*  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  it. 
The  general  absence  of  fresh-water  shells  is  very  remarkable. 
I  collected  a  few  specimens  in  the  section  near  the  Manheim 
gate  of  Heidelberg^  and  they  are  mentioned  as  having  been 
found  at  a  few  other  spots,  by  several  of  the  writers  above 
dted. 

The  loess  sometimes  rises  to  the  hdght  of  300  feet  above  the 
alluvial  plain  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  the  height  of  600  feet  above 
the  sea ;  but  it  is  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  and  its 
tributary  valleys,  preserving  everywhere  the  same  mineral  cha- 
racters, except  where  the  lowest  portion  is  mixed  up,  as  before- 
mentioned,  with  matter  derived  from  the  underljring  rocks. 
The  loess  reposes  on  every  rock,  from  the  granite  to  the  gravel 
of  the  plains  of  the  Rhine,  and  must  have  been  thrown  down 
from  some  vast  body  of  water,  densely  charged  with  sediment, 
after  the  country  had  assumed  its  present  configuration.  I 
am  informed  by  M.  Studer,  that  it  does  not  extend  into 
Switzerland,  so  that  we  may  suppose  the  flood  to  have  de- 
scended from  near  the  borders  of  that  country,  perhaps  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Basle,  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  where 
one  of  the  first  great  obstacles  to  its  passage  would  be  the 
Kaiserstuhl,  a  small  group  of  volcanic  hills  which  stand  almost 
in  the  middle  of  the  plains  of  the  Rhine,  south  of  Strasburg, 
between  the  chains  of  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Vosges.  These 
hills  are  covered  nearly  to  their  summits  with  loess.  But  the 
narrow  gorge  of  Bingen  and  Andernach  would  cause  the 
greatest  obstruction,  even  if  we  suppose  that  defile  to  have  been 
open  when  the  flood  descended,  which  was  probably  the  case, 
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since  we  find  the  loess  lower  down  the  Falley,  on  the  flanks  of 
the  Siebengebirge. 

We  have  stated  that  stratification  is  almost  entirely  wanting, 
but  the  movement  of  the  muddy  waters  appears  in  some  places 
to  have  torn  up  the  subjacent  soil^  and  then  to  have  thrown 
down  again  the  foreign  matter,  thus  mingled  with  the  loess,  in 
layers  and  strata.  An  alternation  of  gravel  and  loess  has 
resulted  from  this  cause  in  the  lower  part  of  the  section  before 
alluded  to  at  Heidelberg. 

I  observed  a  similar  blending  of  the  loess,  and  the  variegated 
sandstone  and  red  marl  underlying  it  at  Zeuten  and  Odenau, 
ia  a  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  Bergstrasse,  between  Wiesloch  and  Bruchsal,  a  loca- 
lity pointed  out  to  me  by  Professor  Bronn.  Near  Andemach 
there  is  a  similar  intermixture  and  alternation  of  the  lower  beds 
of  loess,  with  volcanic  ejections  such  as  are  strewed  over  that 
country,  a  phenomenon  from  which  some  observers  have  too 
hastily  inferred  that  the  volcanic  eruptions  and  the  deposition 
of  the  loess  were  contemporaneous. 

The  Rhine  throughout  a  great  part  of  its  course  between 
the  lake  of  Constance  to  the  falls  of  Schafi^hausen  traverses  a 
tertiary  deposit,  called  in  Switzerland  molasse^  which  consists  in 
some  places  of  stratified  yellow  loam.  At  Stein,  near  CEnin- 
gen,  this  loam  is  150  feet  thick,  and  resembles  exceedingly  the 
loss  before  described,  except  in  being  regularly  stratified.  If 
we  could  suppose  the  waters  of  a  great  lake  like  that  of 
Constance  to  have  been  suddenly  let  free  by  an  earthquake, 
and  in  their  descent  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  to  have 
intersected  such  strata,  we  might  imagine  the  waters  to  have 
become  densely  charged  with  loam,  with  which  they  may  have 
parted  as  soon  as  their  velocity  was  diminished  by  spreading 
over  a  wider  space. 

The  catastrophe  which  brought  down  the  loess  must,  for  a 
time,  have  desolated  the  country,  but,  in  the  end,  it  has 
enriched  the  soil,  constituting  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Alsaoe 
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and  Lorraioe,  which  were  previously  composed  of  barren  sand 
and  gravel. 

The  perfect  state  of  preservation  of  tlic  land-shells  in  the 
loess  may  have  arisen  from  their  having  been  floated  in  the 
turbid  water  in  which  tliere  were  no  hard  particles  to  injure 
them  by  friction.  Tlie  occurrence  of  fresh-water  shells  is  bo 
rai'e  as  by  no  means  to  warrant  the  theory  adoptetl  by  some, 
that  the  loss  was  formed  in  a  lake  instead  of  having  been 
thrown  down  from  a  transient  flood  of  muddy  water.  A  few 
individual  shells  of  aquatic  species,  the  inhabitants,  perhaps, 
of  rivers  or  small  ponds,  may  easily  have  been  washed  away 
and  intermingled  with  ihe  rest  during  the  inundation.  The 
names  of  fifleen  species  of  recent  shells,  which  I  collected  from 
the  loss,  are  given  in  Appendix  II.* 

*  M.  Brono  vt  Hoiilelberg  posMises  s  moie  extonnTfl  colleclioii. 
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Giologieil  numumeiib  of  iht  Mer  Plioeeno  period— Subapennioe  fomiatioi 
Opinkma  of  Brocchi — Diffi^rent  ^ups  termed  by  him  Subapennine  are  not 
an  of  tl^  same  age — Bliaeral  composition  of  the  Subapennine  formations — 
Maria — ^Yellow  sand  and  graYel — Subapennine  beds  how  formed — Illustra- 
tioB  derifed  fiom  the  Upper  Val  d'Amo-^Organie  remains  of  Subapennine 
hills — Older  PUocena  strata  at  the  base  of  the  Maritime  Alps — Genoa — Savona 
— Alhfiigiii"  -Nice— CongfawMgate  of  Valley  of  Magnan^Iti  origin-— Tertiary 
strata  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees. 

OLDER  PLIOCENE  FORMATIONS. 

We  must  now  carry  back  our  retrospect  one  step  farther, 
and  treat  of  the  monuments  of  the  era  immediately  antecedent 
to  that  last  considered.  We  defined  in  the  fifth  chapter  *,  the 
zoological  characters  by  which  the  strata  of  the  older  Pliocene 
period  may  be  distinguished,  and  we  shall  now  proceed  at  once 
to  describe  some  of  the  principal  groups  which  answer  to  those 
characters. 

Subapennine  strata, — ^The  Apennines,  it  is  well  known,  are 
composed  chiefly  of  secondary  rocks,  forming  a  chain  which 
branches  off  from  the  Ligurian  Alps  and  passes  down  the 
middle  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  At  the  foot  of  these  moun- 
tains, on  the  side  both  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean, 
are  found  a  series  of  tertiary  strata,  which  form,  for  the  most 
part,  a  line  of  low  hills  occupying  the^space  between  the  older 
chain  and  the  sea.  Brocchi,  the  first  Italian  geologist  who 
described  this  newer  group  in  detail,  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
Subapennines,  and  he  classed  all  the  tertiary  strata  of  Italy, 
from  Piedmont  to  Calabria,  as  parts  of  the  same  system. 
Certain  mineral  characters,  he  observed,  were  common  to  the 

covered  by  yellow  calcareous  sand  and  gravel.    There  are  atso, 

**  Above,  p.  54. 
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be  added,  some  species  of  fossil  shells  whidi  are  found  in  these 
depouts  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy. 

In  a  catalogue,  published  by  Lamarck,  of  500  species  of 
fossil-shells  of  the  Paris  basin,  a  small  number  only  were  enu- 
merated as  identical  with  those  of  Italy,  and  only  20  as  agreeing 
with  living  species.  This  result,  said  Brocchi,  is  wonderful, 
and  very  different  from  that  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the 
fosal-shells  of  Italy,  more  than  half  of  whuA  agree  with  spe- 
cies now  living  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  in  other  seas,  chiefly  of 
hotter  climates  *. 

He  also  stated,  that  it  appeared  from  the  observations  of 
Parkinson,  that  the  clay  of  London,  like  that  of  the  Subapen- 
nine  hills,  was  covered  by  sand  (alluding  to  the  Crag),  and  that 
in  that  upper  formation  of  sand  in  England  the  species  of  shells 
corresponded  much  more  closely  with  those  now  living  in  the 
ocean  than  did  the  species  of  the  subjacent  clay.  Hence  he 
inferred  that  an  interval  of  time  had  separated  the  origin  of  the 
two  groups.  But  in  Italy,  he  goes  on  to  say,  the  shells  found 
in  the  marl  and  superincumbent  sand  belong  entirely  to  the 
same  group,  and  must  have  been  deposited  under  the  same 
circumstances  f. 

Notwithstanding  the  correctness  of  these  views,  Brocchi  con- 
ceived that  the  Italian  tertiary  strata,  as  a  whole,  might  agree 
with  those  of  the  basins  of  Paris  and  London,  and  he  endea- 
voured to  explain  the  discordance  of  their  fossil  contents  by 
remarking,  that  the  testacea  of  the  Mediterranean  differ  now 
from  those  living  in  the  ocean  |.  In  attempting  thus  to 
assimilate  the  age  of  these  distinct  groups,  he  was  evidently 
influenced  by  his  adherence  to  the  anciently-received  theory  of 
the  gradual  fall  of  the  level  of  the  ocean,  to  which,  and  not  to 
the  successive  rise  of  the  land,  he  attributed  the  emergence  of 
the  tertiary  strata,  all  of  which  he  consequently  imagined  to 
have  remained  under  water  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period. 

Brocchi  was  perfectly  justified  in  affirming  that  there  were 

•  Conch.  Fosi.  Subup.,  torn.  i.  p.  148.        f  Ibid.,  p.  147.        J  Ibid.,  p.  166. 
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aome  species  of  sbelb  oommon  to  all  the  strata  called  by 
him  Sufaapenmne ;  but  we  have  shown  that  this  fact  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  conclusion,  that  the  several  deponts  may 
have  ori|pnated  at  different  periods,  for  there  are  q)ecies 
of  shells  common  to  all  the  tertiary  eras.  He  seems  to  have 
been  aware,  however,  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  data,  for  in 
giving  a  list  of  species  universally  distributed  throughout  Italy, 
he  candidly  admits  his  inability  to  determine  whether  the  shelb 
of  Piedmont  were  all  identical  with  those  of  Tuscany,  and 
whether  those  of  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  Italy 
corresponded  *. 

We  have  already  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Subapennine 
beds  of  Brocchi  belonged,  at  least,  to  three  periods.  To  the 
Miocene  we  can  refer  a  portion  of  the  strata  of  Piedmont, 
those  of  the  hill  of  the  Superga,  for  example ;  to  the  older 
Pliocene  belong  the  greater  part  of  the  strata  of  northern 
Italy  and  of  Tuscany,  and  perhaps  those  of  Rome ;  to  the 
newer  Pliocene,  the  tufaoeous  formations  of  Naples,  the 
calcareous  strata  of  Otranto,  and  probably  the  greater  part  of 
the  tertiary  beds  of  Calabria. 

That  there  is  a  considerable  correspondence  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  mineral  composition  of  these  different  Italian  groups 
is  undeniable;  but  not  that  close  resemblance  which  should 
lead  us  to  assume  an  exact  identity  of  age,  even  had  the  fossil 
remains  been  less  dissimilar. 

Very  erroneous  notions  have  been  entertained  respecting 
the  contrast  between  the  lithological  characters  of  the  Italian 
strata  and  certain  groups  of  higher  antiquity.  Dr.  Macculloch 
has  treated  of  the  Italian  tertiary  beds  under  the  general  title 
of  ^  devated  submarine  alluvia,'  and  the  overlying  yellow  sand 
and  gravel  may,  according  to  him,  be  wholly,  or  in  part,  a  ter- 
restrial alluvium  f  •  Had  he  visited  Italy,  we  are  persuaded 
that  he  would  never  have  considered  the  tertiary  strata  of 
London  and  Paris  as  belonging  to  formations  of  a  different 
order  from  the  Subapennine  groups,  or  as  being  more  regu- 

*  Conch*  FoM.  Subap.,  torn.  L  p.  143.         t  Syit  of  Gool.|  vol  i.  chap.  xv. 
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larly  itratified.  He  seems  to  hare  been  misled  bj  Broedu^t 
description^  who  contrasts  the  more  crystalline  and  saGd  textiAe 
of  tbe  older  secondary  rocks  of  the  Apennines  with  the  loose 
and  incoherent  nature  of  the  Subapennine  beds,  which  resenbk^ 
he  iaysy  the  mud  and  sand  now  deposited  by  the  sea. 

We  hare  endeavouredi  in  the  kst  chapter,  to  restrict  within 
definite  limits  the  meaning  of  the  term  attiimfiii ;  but  if  the 
Subapennine  beds  are  to  be  designated  '  maride  afluria,'  the 
same  name  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  not  only  to 
the  argillaceous  and  sandy  groups  of  the  London  and  Hamp- 
shire basins,  but  to  a  very  great  portion  of  our  secondary  series 
where  the  marls,  clays,  and  sands  are  as  imperfectly  consoli- 
dated as  the  tertiary  strata  of  Italy  in  general. 

They  who  have  been  inclined  to  assodate  the  idea  of  the  moie 
stony  texture  of  stratified  deponts  with  a  comparatively  higher 
antiquity,  should  consider  how  dissimilar,  in  this  respect,  are 
the  tertiary  groups  of  London  and  Paris,  although  ad- 
mitted to  he  ol  contemporaneous  date,  or  they  should  visit 
Sicily  and  behold  a  soft  brown  marl,  identical  in  mineral  cha- 
racter with  that  of  the  Subapennine  beds,  underlying  a  mass  of 
solid  and  regularly- stratified  limestone,  rivalling  the  chalk  of 
England  in  thickness.  This  Sicilian  marl  is  older  than  the 
superincumbent  limestone,  but  newer  than  the'Subapennine  marl 
of  the  north  of  Italy  ;  for  in  the  latter  the  extinct  shells  rather 
predominate  over  the  recent,  in  the  former  the  recent  pre- 
dominate almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  extinct. 

We  shall  now  consider  more  particularly  the  characters  of 
those  Subapennine  beds  which  we  refer  to  the  older  Pliocene 
period. 

Subapennine  marls, — The  most  important  member  of  the 
Subapennine  formation  is  a  marl  which  varies  in  colour  from 
greyish  brown  to  blue.  It  is  very  aluminous,  and  usually 
contains  much  calcareous  matter  and  scales  of  mica.  It 
often  exhibits  no  lines  of  division  throughout  a  considerable 
thickness,  but  in  other  places  it  is  thinly  laminated.  Near 
Parma,  for  example,  I  have  counted  thirty  distinct  laminas  in 
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the  duckneM  of  an  inch.  In  some  of  the  hills  near  that  city 
the  mail  attains^  according  to  Signor  Guidotti,  a  thickness  of 
oearljr  2000  feet,  and  is  charged  throughout  with  shells^  many 
of  which  are  such  as  inhabit  a  deep  sea.  They  often  occur  in 
layers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  their  slow  and  gradual 
accumulation.  They  are  not  flattened  but  are  filled  with  marl, 
Beds  df  lignite  are  sometimes  interstratified,  as  at  M edesano, 
four  leagues  from  Parma ;  subordinate  beds  of  gypsum  also 
occur  in  many  places,  as  at  Vigolano  and  Bargone^  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Parma,  where  they  are  interstratified  with  shelly  marl 
and  sand.  At  Lezignano,  in  the  Monte  Cerio^  the  sulphate 
of  lime  is  found  in  lenticular  crystals,  in  which  unaltered  shells 
are  sometimes  included.  Signor  Guidotti,  who  showed  me 
cpecdmens  of  thb  gypsum,  remarked,  that  the  sulphuric  acid 
must  have  been  fully  saturated  with  lime  when  the  shells  were 
enveloped,  so  that  it  could  not  act  upon  the  shell.  According 
to  Brocchi,  the  marl  sometimes  passes  irom  a  soft  and  pulveru- 
lent substance  into  a  compact  limestone  '*',  but  it  is  rarely  found 
in  this  solid  form.  It  is  also  occasionally  interstratified  with 
sandstone. 

The  marl  constitutes  very  frequently  the  surface  of  the 
country,  having  no  covering  of  sand.  It  is  sometimes  seen 
reposing  immediately  on  the  Apennine  limestone ;  more  rarely 
gravel  intervenes,  as  in  tlie  hills  of  San  Quirico  f .  Volca- 
nic rocks  are  here  and  there  superimposed,  as  at  Radicofani^ 
in  Tuscany,  where  a  bill  composed  of  marl,  with  some  few 
shells  interspersed^  is  capped  by  basalt.  Several  of  the  vol- 
canic tuffs  in  the  same  place  are  so  interstratified  with  the  marls 
as  to  show  that  the  eruptions  took  place  in  the  sea  during  the 
older  Pliocene  period.  At  Acquapendente,  Viterbo^  and  other 
places,  hills  of  the  same  formation  are  capped  with  trachytic 
lava,  and  with  tuffs  which  appear  evidently  to  have  been  sub- 
aqueous. 

Yellow  Sand. — ^The  other  member  of  the  Subapenninc 
group,  the  yellow  sand  and  conglomerate,  constitutes,  in  most 

•  Conch.  Foes.  Sobap.,  torn.  i.  p.  82.  f  Ibid.,  p.  78. 
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of  the  places  where  I  hare  seen  it»  a  border  fGnnatioo  near  the 
junction  of  the  tertiary  and  seocmdaiy  rocks.  In  some  casesi 
as  near  the  town  of  Sienna,  we  see  sand  and  calcareous  gravel 
resting  innnediately  on  the  Apennine  limestonej  without  the 
intenrentioin  of  any  Uue  marL  Alternations  are  there  seen  of 
beds  containing  flunatile  shells^  with  others  filled  exdusively 
with  marine  species ;  and  I  obsenred  oysters  attached  to  many 
of  the  pebbles  of  limestone,  'lliis  locality  af^pears  to  have 
been  a  point  where  a  river,  flowing  firom  the  ApennineSi  en- 
tered the  sea  in  which  the  tertiary  strata  were  formed. 

Between  Florence  and  Poggibonsi»  in  Tuscany,  there  is  a 
great  range  of  conglomerate  of  the  Subapennine  beds,  which  is 
seen  fiir  eleven  miles  continuously  from  Casciano  to  the  south  of 
Baibcrino.  The  pebbles  are  chiefly  of  whitish  limestone  with 
some  sandstone.  On  receding  from  the  older  Apennine  rocks, 
the  conglomerate  passes  into  yellow  sand  and  sandstone,  with 
didls,  the  whole  overlying  Uue  marl.  In  such  cases  we  may 
suppose  the  deltas  of  rivers  and  torrents  to -have  gained  upon  the 
bed  of  a  sea  where  blue  mari  had  previously  been  deposited. 

The  upper  arenaceous  group  above  described  sometimes 
passes  into  a  calcareous  sandstone,  as  at  San  Vignone.  It 
contains  lapidified  shells  more  frequently  than  the  marl,  owing 
probably  to  the  more  free  percolation  of  mineral  waters,  which 
ottiesk  dissolve  and  carry  away  the  original  component  elements 
of  fossil  bodies  and  substitute  others  in  their  place.  In  some 
cases  the  shells  imbedded  in  this  group  are  silicified,  as  at  San 
Yitale,  near  Parma^  from  whence  I  saw  two  species,  one  fresh- 
water and  the  other  marine  (Limnea  palustris,  and  Cythcrea  con* 
centrica,  Lamk.)^  both  recent  and  perfectly  converted  into  flint. 

On  the  other  hand^  the  shells  of  Monte  Mario,  near  Rome, 
which  are  probably  referrible  to  the  same  formation,  are 
changed  into  calcareous  spar,  the  form  being  preserved  not- 
withstanding the  crystallization  of  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

Mode  of  formation  of  the  Subapennine  beds. — The  tertiary 
strata  above  described  have  resulted  from  the  waste  of  the 
secondary  rocks  which  now  form  the  Apennines^  and  which 
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«iad  become  dry  land  before  tlie  older  Pliocene  beds  were 
cleposited.  In  the  territory  of  Placentia  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  kind  of  sediment  which  the  rivers  are 
Hoir  bringing  down  from  the  Apennines.  The  tertiary  marl 
of  that  district  being  too  calcareous  to  be  used  for  bricks  or 
pottery^  a  substitute  is  obtained,  by  conveying  into  tanks  the 
turbid  waters  of  the  rivers  Braganza,  Parma,  Taro  and  Enza. 
In  the  course  of  a  year  a  deposit  of  brown  clay^  much  re- 
sembling some  of  the  Subapennine  marl,  fs  procured,  several 
feet  in  thickness,  divided  into  thin  laminae  of  different  shades 
of  colour. 

In  regard  to  the  sand  and  gravel,  we  see  yellow  sand 
thrown  down  by  the  Tiber  near  Rome,  and  by  the  Arno, 
at  Florence.  The  northern  part  of  the  Apennines  consists 
of  a  grey  micaceous  sandstone  with  an  argillaceous  base, 
alternating  with  shale,  from  the  degradation  of  which  brown 
clay  and  sand  would  result.  If  a  river  flow  through  such 
strata,  and  some  one  of  its  tributaries  drains  the  ordinary 
limestone  of  the  Apennines,  the  clay  will  become  marly  by  the 
intermixture  of  calcareous  matter.  The  sand  is  frequently 
yellow  from  being  stained  by  oxide  of  iron,  but  this  colour  is 
1>y  no  means  constant. 

The  similarity  in  composition  of  the  tertiary  strata  in  the 
basins  of  the  Po,  Arno,  and  Tiber,  is  merely  such  as  might  be 
expected  to  arise  from  their  having  been  all  derived  from  the 
disintegration  of  the  same  continuous  chain  of  secondary  rocks. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  latter  rocks  were  all  upheaved 
and  exposed  to  degradation  at  the  same  time.  The  corre- 
spondence of  the  tertiary  groups  consists  in  their  being  all  alike 
composed  of  marl,  clay,  and  sand ;  but  we  might  say  the  same 
of  the  London  and  Hampshire  basins,  although  the  English 
and  Italian  groups,  thus  compared,  belong  nearly  to  the  two 
opposite  extremes  of  the  tertiary  series. 

The  similarity  in  mineral  character  of  the  lacustrine  de- 
posit of  the  Upper  Val  d'Amo,  and  the  marine  Subapennine 
hills  of  northern  Italy,  ought,  we  think,  to  serve  as  a  caution 
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to  the  geoli^it,  not  to  infer  too  hastily  ft  oontemponineoiiB 
origin  from  identity  of  mineral  composition*    The  deposit  of 
the  Upper  Yal  d' Amo  occurs  nearly  at  the  bottom  ci  a  deep 
narrow  valley,  which  is  surrounded  by  predpitous  rocks  of 
secondary  sandstone  and  shale  (the  madgno  of  the  Italians  and 
greywacke  ci  the  Germans) .    Hills  of  yellow  sand,  of  con- 
siderable  thickness,  appear  around  the  mar^  of  the  small 
basin,  while,  towards  the  central  parts,  where  there  has  been 
connderable  denudation,  and  where  the  Amo  flows,  blue  clay 
b  seen  underlying  the  yellow  sand.    The  shells  are  of  fresh- 
water origin,  but  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  of  them 
when  we  discuss  the  probable  age  of  this  formation  in  the 
BZteenth  chapter.    We  denre,  at  present,  to  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  we  have  here,  in  an  isolated  basin, 
sodi  a  formation  as  would  result  from  the  waste  of  the  conti- 
guous secondary  rocks  of  the  Apennines,  fragments  of  which 
rocks  are  found  in  the  sand  4nd  conglomerate.  We  should  ex- 
pect that  if  the  freshwater  beds  were  removed,  and  the  barrio: 
of  the  lake-basin  closed  up  again,  similar  sediment  would  be 
again  deposited,  for  the  aqueous  agents  would  operate  in  the 
same  manner,  at  whatever  period  they  might  be  in  activity. 
Now,  the  only  difference,  in  mineral  composition,  between  the 
lacustrine  deposit  above  alluded  to,  and  the  ordinary  marine 
strata  of  the  Subapennine  beds,  consists  in  the  absence  of  cal- 
careous matter  from  the  day,  the  torrents  flowing  into  the  lake 
having  passed  over  no  limestone  rocks. 

The  lithological  character  of  the  Subapennine  beds  varies  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  peninsula  both  in  colour  and  degree  of  soli- 
dity. The  presence,  also,  or  absence  of  lignite  and  gypsum,  and 
the  association  or  non-association  of  volcanic  rocks,  are  causes 
of  great  local  discrepancy.  The  superposition  of  the  sand  and 
conglomerate  to  the  marl,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  general  point 
of  agreement,  although  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  as  at 
San  Quirico  before  mentioned.  The  cause  of  this  arrangement 
may  be,  as  we  before  hinted,  that  the  arenaceous  groups  were 
first  formed  on  the  coast  where  rivers  entered,  and   when 
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these  pushed  their  deltas  farther  out,  they  threw  down  the 
aand  upon  part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  already  occupied  by  finer 
and  more  transportable  mud. 

Organic  Remains, — ^I  have  been  informedt  by  experienced 
collectors  of  the  Subapennine  fossiL%  that  they  invariably  pro- 
cure the  greatest  number  in  those  winters  when  the  rains  are 
moat  abundant,  an  annual  crop^  as  it  were^  being  washed  out  of 
the  soil  to  replace  those  which  the  action  of  moisture,  frost, 
and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  soon  reduce  to  dust  upon  the  surface. 

The  shells  in  general  are  soft  when  first  taken  from  the  marl, 
but  they  become  hard  when  dried.  The  superficial  enamel 
is  often  well  preserved,  and  many  shells  retain  their  pearly 
lustr^  and  even  part  of  their  external  colour,  and  the  ligament 
yhich  unites  the  valves.  No  shells  are  more  usually  perfect 
than  the  microscopic,  which  abound  near  Sienna,  where  more 
than  a  thousimd  full-grown  individuals  are  sometimes  poured 
out  of  the  interior  of  a  ringle  univalve  of  moderate  dimensions. 
In  some  large  tracts  of  yellow  sand  it  is  impossible  to  detect  a 
single  fossil,  while  in  other  places  they  occur  in  profusion. 

The  Subapennine  testacea  are  referrible  to  species  and  fami- 
lies of  which  the  habits  are  extremely  diversified,  some  living 
in  deep,  others  in  shallow  water,  some  in  rivers  or  at  their 
mouths.  I  have  seen  a  specimen  of  a  fresh-water  univalve 
(Limnea  palustris),  taken  from  the  blue  marl  near  Parma^  full 
of  small  marine  shells.  It  may  have  been  floated  down  by  the 
same  causes  which  carried  wood  and  leaves  into  the  ancient  sea. 

Blocks  of  Apennine  limestone  are  found  in  this  formation 
drilled  by  lithodomous  shells.  The  remains  not  only  of  tes- 
tacea and  corals,  but  of  fishes  and  crabs,  are  met  with,  as  also 
those  of  cetacea,  and  even  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds. 

A  considerable  list  of  mammiferous  species  has  been  given 
\}y  Brocchi  and  some  other  writers;  and,  although  several 
mistakes  have  been  made>  and  the  bones  of  cetacea  have  some- 
times been  confounded  with  those  of  land  animals,  it  is  still 
indubitable  that  the  latter  were  carried  down  into  the  sea  when 
the  Subapennine  sand  and  marl  were  accumulated.     The  same 
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causes  wliicli  drifted  skeletoDS  into  lakes,  such  as  that  of  the 
upper  Val  d'Arno,  may  have  carried  down  others  into  fifths  or 
bays  of  the  sea.  The  femur  of  an  elephant  has  been  disinterred 
with  oysters  attached  to  it,  showing  that  it  remained  for  some 
time  exposed  after  it  was  drifted  into  the  sea. 

Strata  at  the  base  of  the  Maritime  Alps. — If  we  pass  from 
the  Itahan  peninsula,  and,  following  the  Ixirders  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, examine  the  tertiary  strata  at  the  foot  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  we  find  formations  agreeing  in  zoological 
characters  with  the  Subaponnine  beds,  and  presenting  many 
points  of  analogy  in  their  mineral  composition.  The  Alps,  it  is 
veil  known,  terminate  abruptly  in  the  sea,  between  Genoa  and 
Nice,  and  the  steep  declivities  of  that  hold  coast  are  continuoas 
below  the  waters,  so  that  a  depth  of  many  hundred  fathoms  is 
often  found  within  slone's-throw  of  the  beach.  Exceptions 
occur  only  where  streams  and  torrents  enter  tlie  sea,  and  at 
these  points  there  is  always  a  low  level  tract,  iQter\-ening 
between  the  mouth  of  the  stream  and  the  precipitous  escarp- 
ment of  the  mountains. 

In  travelling  from  France  to  Genoa,  by  the  new  coast-road, 
we  are  principally  conveyed  along  a  ledge  excavated  out  of  the 
side  of  a  steep  slope  or  precipice,  in  the  same  manner  as  on 
the  roads  which  traverse  the  great  interior  passes  of  the  Alps, 
such  as  the  Simplon  and  Mont  Cenis,  the  difierence  being 
that,  in  this  case,  the  traveller  has  always  the  sea  below  him, 
instead  of  a  river.  But  we  are  obliged  occasionally  to  descend 
by  a  zig-zag  course  into  those  low  plains  before  alluded  to, 
which,  when  viewed  from  above,  have  the  appearance  of  bays 
deserted  by  the  sea.  They  are  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
rocky  eminences,  and  the  fourth  is  open  to  the  sea. 

These  leading  features  in  the  physical  geography  of  the 
country  are  intimately  connected  with  its  geological  structure. 
The  rocks  composing  the  Alpine  declivities  consist  partly  of 
primary  formations,  but  more  generally  of  secondary,  which 
have  undergone  immense  disturbance ;  but  when  we  examine 
the  tow  tracts  before-mentioned,  we  find  the  surface  covered 
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with  great  beds  of  gravel  and  sand,  such  as  are  now  annually 
brought  down  by  torrents  and  streams  in  the  winter,  and  which 
are  spread  in  such  quantity  over  the  wide  and  shifting  river- 
channels  as  to  render  the  roads  for  a  season  impassable.  The 
first  idea  which  naturally  suggests  itself,  on  viewing  these  plains, 
is  to  imagine  them  to  be  deltas  or  spaces  converted  into  land  by 
the  accumulated  sand  and  gravel  brought  down  from  the  Alps 
by  rivers.  But,  on  closer  inspection,  we  find  that  the  apparent 
lowness  of  the  plains,  which  at  first  glance  might  be  supposed 
to  be  only  just  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea>  is  a  deception 
produced  by  contrast.  The  Alps  rise  suddenly  to  the  height 
of  several  thousand  feet  with  a  bold  and  precipitous  outline^ 
while  the  country  below  is  composed  of  horizontal  strata^  which 
have  either  a  flat  or  gently-undulating  surface.  These  strata 
consist  of  gravel,  sand,  and  marl,  filled  with  marine  shells. 
They  are  considerably  elevated,  attaining  sometimes  the  height 
of  200  feet,  or  even  more,  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  there 
must,  therefore^  have  been  a  rise  of  the  coast  since  they  were 
deposited,  and  they  are  not  mere  deltas  or  spaces  reclaimed 
from  the  sea  by  rivers.  Why,  then,  are  the  strata  found  only 
at  the  points  where  rivers  enter  ? 

We  must  imagine  that,  after  the  coast  had  nearly  acquired 
its  present  configuration,  the  streams  which  flowed  down  into 
the  Mediterranean  produced  shoals  opposite  their  mouths  by 
the  continual  drifting  in  of  gravel,  sand>  and  mud.  The  Alps 
were  afterwards  raised  to  a  sufficient  height  to  cause  these  shoals 
to  become  land,  while  no  perceptible  alteration  was  produced 
on  intervening  parts  of  the  coast,  where  the  sea  was  of  great 
depth  near  the  shore. 

The  disturbing  force  appears  to  have  acted  very  irregularly, 
and  to  have  produced  the  least  elevation  towards  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  a  greater  amount  as  we 
proceed  westward.  Thus  we  find  the  marine  tertiary  strata 
attaining  the  height  of  about  100  feet  at  Genoa,  200  and  300 
feet  farther  westward,  at  Albenga,  and  800  or  900  feet  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nice* 
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Genoa. — At  Genoa  the  tertiary  strata  consist  of  blue  marls 
like  those  of  the  northern  Subapennfnes,  and  contain  the 
same  Bhells.  On  the  immedlalc  site  of  the  town  they  rise 
to  the  height  of  only  20  feet  above  the  sea,  but  they  reach 
about  80  feet  in  some  parts  of  tlie  suburbs.  At  the  base 
of  a  mountain  not  far  from  the  suburbs  there  is  an  ancient 
Monte  d'Originn.  Ho.  2S. 


n  qf  Tertiaty  ttrata  at  Oenoa. 
a,  Ancienl  setL-beacb.  i.  Blue  miul  wilh  ilivlli, 

C,  Inctined  secondaiy  sirsta  of  lancUtune,  shale,  Kc. 

beach,  strewed  with  rounded  blocks  of  Alpine  rocks,  some  of 
which  are  drilled  by  the  Modiola  lUhophaga,  Lamk.,  the 
whole  cemented  into  a  conglomerate  *,  which  marks  the  andent 
sea-beach  at  the  height  of  100  feet  above  the  present  sea. 

Savoita. — At  Savona,  proceeding  westwards,  we  find  deposits 
of  blue  raarl  like  those  of  Genoa,  and  occupying  a  corresponding 
geological  position  at  (he  base  of  the  mountains  near  the  sea. 
The  shells,  collected  from  these  marls  by  Mr.  Murchlson  and 
myself,  in  1828,  were  examined  by  Signor  Bonelli,  of  Turin, 
and  found  to  agree  with  Subapennine  fossils. 

Albenga. — At  Albenga  these  formations  occupy  a  more  ex- 
tensive tract,  forming  the  plains  around  that  town  and  the  low 
hills  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  reach  in  some  spots  an 
elevation  of  300  feet.  The  encircling  mountains  recalled  to 
my  mind  those  which  bound  the  plain  and  bay  of  Palermo,  and 

■  I  bavB  lo  aclinowladge  the  usiitanceof  Prafeiioi  VivUni  and  Dr.Sstto 
irbo  called  m;  sttentioii  t«  thcK  phencmeaa  vbenlTigiledGenan  in  Jon.  1S29. 
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Other  bays  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  are  surrounded  by 
bold  rocky  coasts. 

The  general  resemblance  of  the  Albenga  strata  to  the 
Subapennine  beds  is  very  striking,  the  lowest  division  consisting 
of  blue  marly  which  is  covered  by  sand  and  yellow  clay^  and 
the  highest  by  a  mass  of  stratified  shingle,  sometimes  consoli- 
dated into  a  conglomerate.  Dr.  Sasso  has  collected  about  200 
species  of  shells  from  these  beds,  and  it  appears,  by  his 
catalogue,  that  they  agree,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  northern 
Subapennine  fossils,  mcnre  than  half  of  them  belonging  to  recent 
species*. 

Nice. — ^At  Nice  the  tertiary  strata  are  upraised  to  a  fnuch 
greater  height,  but  they  may  still  be  said  to  lie  at  the  base  of 
the  Alps  which  tower  above  them.  Here,  also,  they  consist 
principally  of  blue  marl  and  yellow  sand,  which  appear  to 
have  been  deposited  in  submarine  valleys  previously  existing  in 
the  inclined  secondary  strata.  In  one  district,  a  few  miles  to 
the  west  of  Nice,  the  tertiary  beds  are  almost  exclusively  com- 
posed of  conglomerate,  from  the  point  of  their  junction  with 
the  secondary  strata  to  the  sea. 

The  river  Magnan  flows  in  a  deep  valley  which  terminates 
at  its  upper  extremity  in  a  narrow  ravine.     Nearly  vertical 


No.  29. 


8eeH<mfrom  Monie  Caho  to  the  tea  bp  the  valiep  of  Magnan,  near  Nic0, 

A|  Dolomite  and  tandstone.    (Green-sand  formation?) 

a,  b,  d,  Beds  of  gpravel  and  sand. 

e,  Fine  marl  and  sand  of  St.  Madeleine. 

*  Giomale  Dgusticoi  denoa,  1827« 
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precipices  are  laid  open  on  each  side,  varying  from  200  lo  GOO 
feet  in  height,  and  composed  of  inclined  beds  of  shingle,  some- 
times separated  by  layers  of  sand,  and  more  rarely  by  blue 
micaceous  marl,  Tile  pebbles  in  these  stratified  shingles  agree 
in  composition  witli  those  now  brought  down  from  the  Alps  by 
the  Var  and  other  rivers  on  tliis  coast. 

Tiie  dip  of  the  strata  is  remarkably  uniform,  being  always 
southwards,  or  towards  the  Mediterranean,  at  an  angle  of 
about  25',  In  summer,  when  the  bed  of  the  river  is  dried  up, 
the  geologist  has  a  good  opportunity  of  examining  a  section  of 
the  strata,  as  the  channel  crosses  for  many  miles  the  line  of 
bearing  of  the  beds,  which  maybe  traced  to  the  base  of  Monte 
Calvo,  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  Mediterranean  *.  It  is  usually  impossible  to  determine 
the  exact  age  of  such  accumulations  of  sand  and  gravel,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  total  absence  of  organic  remains.  Their  non- 
existence may  depend  chiefly  on  the  disturbed  stale  of  the 
waters,  where  great  beds  of  shingle  are  formed,  which  are 
known  to  prevent  testacea  and  fishes  from  hving  in  Alpine  tor- 
rents, partly  on  the  destruction  of  shells  by  the  same  friction 
which  rounded  the  pebbles,  and  partly  on  the  permeability  of 
the  matrix  to  water,  which  may  carry  away  the  elements  of  the 
decomposing  fossil  body,  and  substitute  tio  others  in  their  place 
which  might  retain  a  cast  of  their  form. 

But  it  fortunately  happens,  in  this  instance,  that  in  some 
few  seams  of  loamy  marl,  intervening  between  the  pebble-beds, 
and  near  the  middle  of  the  section,  sliells  have  been  preserved  ia 
a  very  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  these  may  furnish  a 
zoolo^cal  date  to  the  whole  mass.  The  principal  of  these 
interstratified  masses  of  loam  occurs  near  the  church  of  St. 
Madeleine  (at  c,  diagram  No.  29),  where  the  active  researches 
ofM.  Risso  have  brought  to  light  a  great  number  of  shells 
which  agree  perfectly  with  the  species  found  in  much  greater 
abundance  at  a  spot  called  La  Trinit^,  and  some  other  locali- 
•  I  examined  ttii*  MttioD  in  compan]'  witli  Ur.  Murchiion  in  1826. 
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ties  nearier  to  Nice.     From  these  fossils  it  clearly  appears  that 
the  formaUon  belongs  to  the  older  Pliocene  era. 

Such  alternations  of  gravel  and  the  usual  thin  layers  of  fine 
sediment  may  easily  be  explained,  if  we  reflect  that  the  rivers 
now  flowing  from  the  Maritime  Alps  are  nearly  dried  up  in 
summer^  and  have  only  strength  to  drift  along  fine  mud  to  the 
sea ;  whereas,  in  winter,  or  on  the  melting  of  the  snow^  they 
roll  along  large  quantities  of  pebbles.  The  thicker  masses  of 
loam,  such  as  that  of  St.  Madeleine,  may  have  been  produced 
during  a  longer  interval,  when  the  river  shifted  for  a  time  the 
direction  of  its  principal  channel  of  discharge,  so  that  nothing 
but  fine  mud  was  for  a  series  of  years  conveyed  to  that  point  in 
the  bed  of  the  sea  opposite  the  delta. 

Uniform  and  continuous  as  the  strata  appear,  on  a  general 
view,  in  the  ravine  of  the  Magnan,  we  discover,  if  we  attempt 
to  trace  any  one  of  them  for  some  distance,  that  they  thin  out 
and  are  wedge-shaped.     We  believe  that  they  were  thrown 
down  originally  upon  a  steep  slanting  bank  or  talus,  which 
advanced  gradually  from  the  base  of  Monte  Calvo  to  the  sea. 
The  distance  between  these  points  is,  as  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, about  nine  miles,  so  that  the  accumulation  of  superim- 
posed strata  would  be  a  great  many  miles  in  thickness,  if  they 
were  placed  horizontally  upon  one  another.     The  strata  nearest 
to  Monte  Calvo,  which  may  be  expressed  by  a,  are  certainly 
older  than  those  at  b,  and  the  group  6  was  formed  before  c. 
The  aggregate  thickness,  in  any  one  place,  cannot  be  proved 
to  amount  to  1000  feet,  although  it  may,  perhaps,  be  much 
greater.     But  it  may  never  exceed   three  or  four  thousand 
feet ;  whereas,  if  we  did  not  suppose  that  the  beds  were  origi- 
nally deposited  in  an  inclined  position,  we  should  be  forced  to 
imagine  that  a  sea,  many  miles  in  depth,  had  been  filled  up  by 
horizontal  strata  of  pebbles  thrown  down  one  upon  another. 

At  no  great  distance  on  this  coast  the  Var  is  annually  seen 
to  sweep  down  into  the  sea  a  large  quantity  of  gravel,  which 
may  be  spread  out  by  the  waves  and  currents  over  a  consider- 
able space.     The  sei^  at  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  now  shallow^ 
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but  it  may  originally  Imve  been  3(XMJ  feot  deep,  as  it  is  uow 
close  to  the  shore  ai  Nice.  Here,  therefore,  a  formation  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Magnan  aliovc  described  may  be  in  progress. 

The  time  required  for  the  accumulation  of  such  a  mass  of 
conglomerate  as  we  have  just  considered  must  bo  immense:  on 
what  ground  such  formations  have  been  frequently  referred  to 
dihivini  waves  and  to  periods  of  great  disturbance,  we  could 
never  understand,  for  the  causes  now  in  diurnal  action  at  llie 
foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  other  analogous  situations  seem 
to  us  quite  sufficient  lo  explain  their  origin, 

Ttri'mry  strata  at  the  eaufern  extremity  of  the  Pyreneet. — 
We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  one  more  example  derived 
from  a  region  not  far  distant.  On  the  borders  of  t!ie  Mediter- 
ranean at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  South 
of  France,  a  considerable  thickness  of  tertiary  strata  are  seen 
in  the  valleys  of  ihe  rivers  Tech,  Tet,  and  Gly.  They  bear 
much  resemblance  to  tliose  already  described,  consisting  partly 
of  a  great  thickness  of  conglomerate,  and  partly  of  clay  and 
sand,  wiili  sulmrdinato  beds  of  lignite.  They  abut  against  the 
primary  formation  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  here  consists  of 
mica- schist.  Between  Ceret  and  Boulon  these  tertiary  strata 
are  seen  inclined  at  an  angle  of  between  2if  and  30°.  The 
shells  which  I  procured  from  several  localities  were  recoguized 
by  M.  Deshayes  as  agreeing  with  Subapennine  fossils. 

Spain  —  Morea.  —  It  appears  from  the  recent  observatitHis 
oF  Colonel  Silvertop,  that  marine  strata  of  the  older  Pliooene 
period  occur  in  patches  at  Malaga,  and  in  Granada,  in  Spain. 
They  have  also  been  discovered  by  MM.  Boblaye  and  Virlet 
in  the  Morea^  and  the  names  of  many  of  the  shells  broug^ 
from  thence  are  given  in  the  Appendix  No.  I. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Crag  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk— Shown  by  its  fossil  contents  to  belong  to  the  older 
Pliocene  period—-Heterogeneous  in  its  composition — Superincumbent  lacustrine 
dcponts— BelaiiTe  position  of  the  crag — Forms  of  stratification — Strata  com- 
posed of  gnmpe  of  oblique  layers— Cause  of  this  arrangement — Dislocations  in 
the  czag  produced  by  tubteitmnean  moTements— Protruded  masses  of  chalk— 
Passage  of  marine  crag  into  aUu?ium — Recent  shells  in  a  deposit  at  Sheppey, 
Ramigatei  and  Brighton. 

CRAQ  OF  NORFOLK  AND  SUFFOLK. 

Tme  older  Pliocene  strata,  described  in  the  last  chapter,  are  all 
^uated  in  coantries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  but  we 
shall  now  oonader  a  group  in  our  own  island,  which  belongs  to 
the  same  era.  We  have  already  alluded  to  this  deposit  under 
the  pit>TinciaI  name  of  crag  *^  and  pointed  out  its  superposition 
to  the  London  clay,  a  tertiary  formation  of  much  higher  anti- 
quity "f.  The  crag  is  chiefly  developed  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk^  from  whence  it  extends  into  Essex. 

Its  relative  age, — A  collection  of  the  shells  of  the  *  crag* 
beds,  which  I  formed  in  1829,  together  with  a  much  larger 
number  sent  me  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Mantell  of  Lewes^  were 
carefully  examined  by  M.  Deshayes,  and  compared  to  the 
tertiary  species  in  his  cabinet.  This  comparison  gave  the 
following  result :  out  of  111  species,  66  were  extinct  or  un- 
known, and  45  recent,  the  last,  with  one  exception  ( Valuta 
Lamberti,  Sow.),  being  now  inhabitants  of  the  German  ocean. 
Such  being  the  proportion  of  recent  and  extinct  species^  we  may 
conclude,  according  to  the  rules  before  laid  down  |,  that  the 
crag  belongs  to  the  older  Pliocene  period. 

Mineral  composition. — So  heterogeneous  is  this  deposit  in 
mineral  character,  that  we  can  scarcely  convey  any  correct  no- 
tions of  its  appearance,  without  describing  the  beds  separately 
in  the  different  localities  where  they  occur.     In  general,  they 

*  Chap.  ii.  p.  19.         f  See  i^bovOi  pla^ran^  No.  4,  p.  21.         %  Page  54. 
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consist  of  sand,  gravel,  and  blue  or  brown  marl — the  shells 
imbedded  in  the  sand  and  marl  being,  for  the  most  part,  broken 
find  sometimes  finely  comminuted.  In  a  few  sjmls  we  find  the 
deposit  in  the  form  of  a  soft  stratified  rock,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  corals,  sponges,  ami  echini*,  an  assemblage  of 
species  which  probably  lived  in  a  tranquil  sea  of  some  depth. 
In  other  parts  of  our  coast  it  consists  of  alternations  of  sand 
and  shingle,  destitute  of  organic  remains,  and  more  than  200 
feet  in  thickness,  as  in  the  Suffolk  cliffs,  between  Dunwich  and 
Yarmouth.  In  others,  we  meet  wiih  an  enormous  mass,  more 
than  300  feet  in  thickness,  of  sand,  loam,  and  clay,  containing 
bones  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds  and  drift  wood,  sometimes  stra- 
tified regularly,  at  others  consisting  of  a  confused  heap  of 
rubbish,  in  which  fragments  of  the  chalk  and  its  flints  arc  im- 
bedded in  a  chalky  marl. 

In  this  aggregate  are  also  fotuid  many  fragments  of  older 
rocks,  the  seplaria  of  the  London  clay,  together  with  ammo- 
nites, vertebffc  of  ichthyosauri,  and  oilier  fossils  from  parts  of 
the  oohtic  scries.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  all  the 
above-mentioned  beds  can  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
same  era.  The  subject  may  admit  of  doubt,  but  after  exa- 
mining, in  1829,  the  whole  line  of  coast  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and 
Norfolk,  I  found  it  impossible  to  drow  any  line  of  seporatioD 
between  the  different  groups.  Each  seemed  in  its  turn  to  pass 
into  another,  and  those  masses  which  approach  \a  character  to 
alluvium,  and  contain  the  remains  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds, 
are  occasionally  intermixed  with  the  strata  of  the  crag. 

There  are,  however,  lacustrine  deposits  overlying  the  crag, 
which  probably  belong  to  a  distinct  zoological  period.  These 
are  found  in  small  cavities,  which  must  hare  existed  on  the 
surface  of  the  crag  after  its  elevation,  and  which  formed  small 
lakes  or  ponds  wherein  recent  fresh-water  testacea  were  in- 
cluded in  loamy  strata.     (See  wood-cut,  No.  30,  c.) 

Kelalive  position. — The  crag  is  seen  to  rest  on  the  chalk  and 
on  the  London  clay,  but  usually  on  the  former.  The  strata 
•  R.  Taylor,  Gaol,  of  Epit  Ifoiiblk. 
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are  in  great  part  horizontal^  or  slightly  undulating ;  but  at 
some  points  they  are  much  disturbed,  especially  where  several 
masses  of  chalk  appear  to  have  been  protruded  from  below. 

The  annexed  section  may  give  a  general  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  crag  may  be  supposed  to  rest  on  the  chalk  as  we 
pass  from  the  Norfolk  cliffs,  at  Trimminghani^  into  the  interior^ 
where  the  country  rises  gradually. 

•    No.  30. 


a,  Chalk.  b.  Crag.  c,  Lacustrine  deposit. 

Dy  THmmiDgham  Iwacoii.  £,  Interior  and  higher  parti  of  Norfolk  *. 

The  outline  of  the  surface  of  the  subjacent  chalk,  in  this 
section,  is  imaginary,  but  is  such  as  might  explain  the  relations 
of  those  protruded  masses,  three  of  which  appear  in  the  cliffs 
near  Trimmingham^  and  which  some  geologists  have  too  hastily 
assumed  to  be  unconnected  with  the  great  mass  of  chalk  below. 
We  shall  treat  of  these  presently,  when  we  describe  the  dis- 
turbances which  the  crag  appears  to  have  suffered  since  its 
original  deposition. 

In  the  interior,  at  e,  there  is  a  tiiick  covering  of  sand  and 

gravel  upon  the  chalk,  having  the  characters  of  an  alluvium, 

partly,  perhaps,  marine,  and  partly  terrestrial,  and  which  seems 

to  pass  gradually  in  this  district  into  the  regular  marine  strata 

of  the  crag. 

Forms  of  stratification. — In  almost  every  formation  the  in- 
dividual strata  are  rarely  persistent  for  a  great  distance,  the 
superior  and  inferior  planes  being  seldom  precisely  parallel  to 
each  other ;  and  if  the  materials  are  very  coarse,  the  beds  often 
thin  out  if  we  trace  them  for  a  few  hundred  yards.  There  are 
also  many  cases  where  all  the  layers  are  oblique  to  the  general 

*  This  section  is  compiled  principally  from  one  hy  Mr.  Murchison,  the  others  in 
this  chapter  are  from  drawings  by  the  Author. 
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direction  of  the  strata,  and  the  crag  affordB  most  intemting 
illustratioiis  of  this  phenomenoa. 

In  the  Ma-diff  near  Walton,  in  Suffolk,  opponte  the  Uai^ 
tello  Tower,  called  b,  the  aectioD  reprewnted  in  the  uioexed 
diagram  ia  seen.  The  vertical  height  ia  about  20  feet,  and 
No.  31. 


the  beds  consist  alternately  of  sets  of  inclined  and  horizontal 
lajers  of  sand  and  comminuted  shells.  The  sand  ia  siliceous 
and  of  a  ferruginous  colour,  hut  the  layers  are  sometimes  made 
up  of  small  plates  of  luvalve  shells,  arranged  with  th^r  flat 
sides  parallel  to  the  plane  of  each  layer,  like  mica  in  micaceous 
sandstones. 

The  number  of  laminK  in  the  thickness^f  an  inch,  both  in 
the  siliceotis  and  shelly  sand,  varies  from  seven  to  ten  in  num- 
ber, BO  that  it  is  impossible  to  express  them  all  in  the  diagram. 
The  height  of  the  uppermost  stratum  is,  in  this  instance,  re- 
markable, as  it  extends  to  trfelve  feet.  The  inclination  of  the 
laminee  is  about  30° ;  but  in  the  cliffs  of  Bawdesey,  to  tlie 
eastward,  they  are  sometimes  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and 
eten  more. 

No.  32. 


SteUonat  tht  llfMlmut  unr  Hapri$itnf\.    BtlgU  Otttm  ftt. 

a,  Pebblei  of  chalk  flint,  aod  of  rolled  piewB  of  irhite  chalk, 
i.  Loam  orerlyinf;  a,  c,  c,  Blue  and  browo  clav. 
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This  diagonal  arrangement  of  the  layers,  sometimes  called 
^  false  stratification/  is  not  confined  to  deposits  of  fine  sand  and 
comminuted  shells,  for  we  find  beds  of  shingle  disposed  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  seen  in  the  annexed  section  (No.  32). 

The  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  inclined  layers,  throughout 
the  Suffolk  coast,  is  so  uniformly  to  the  south,  that  I  only  saw 
two  or  three  instances  of  a  contrary  nature,  where  the  inclina- 
tion was  northerly.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  variation 
is  exhibited  in  a  cliff  between  Mismer  and  Dunwich,  wood-cut 
No.  33.  In  this  case^  there  are  about  six  layers  in  the  thick- 
ness of  an  inch^  and  the  part  of  the  cliff  represented  is  about 
six  feet  high. 

No.  33. 


jleefMM  9/ part  qfJUUU  Cai  cHf,  composed  ofquartxote  sand,  tkowing  the  htditiatiim 

of  the  iayen  in  opposite  Erections, 

Another  example  may  be  seen  near  Walton^  where  the  layers, 
which  are  of  extreme  tenuity,  consist  of  ferruginous  sand, 
brown  loam>  and  comminuted  shells.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  in  this  manner  sets  of  perfectly  horizontal  strata  resting 
upon  and  covered  by  groups  of  wavy  and  transverse  layers. 


No.  34. 


Lmnination  ofthellp  sand  and  loam,  near  the  Signal-houaet  FFalton, 

Vertical  height  four  fset. 

The  appearances  exhibited  in  the  diagrams  are  not  peculiar 
to  the  crag,  and  I  have  seen  sand  and  pebble-beds  of  all  ages, 
including  the  old  red  sandstone,  greywacke,  and  clay-slate, 
exhibit  the  same  arrangement. 
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When  we  inquire  into  the  causes  of  such  a  disposition  of  the 
^^  ^«  materials  of  each  bed  or  group  of  lay- 

ers»  we  may,  in  the  first  plaoe^  remark, 
"'^y^'^y^        that  however  numerous  may  be  the  suc- 
cessive layers  a«  6,  c^  the  layer  a  muat 
have  been  deposited  before  b,  b  before  c,  and  so  of  the  rest* 

We  must  suppose  that  each  thin  seam  was  thrown  down  oo 
a  fllope^  and  that  it  conformed  itself  to  the  side  of  the  steep 
bank,  just  as  we  see  the  materials  of  a  talus  arrange  themselves 
at  the  foot  of  a  cliff  when  they  have  been  cast  down  successively 
from  above.  If  the  transverse  layers  are  cut  off  by  a  nearly 
horizontal  line,  as  in  many  of  the  above  sections,  it  may  arise 
from  the  denuding  action  of  a  wave  which  has  carried  away  the 
upper  portion  of  a  submarine  bank  and  truncated  the  layers  of 
which  it  was  composed.  But  I  do  not  conceive  this  hypothesis 
to  be  necessary ;  for  if  a  bank  have  a  steep  side,  it  may  grow  by 
the  successive  appoatbn  of  thin  strata  thrown  down  upon  its 
slanting  side,  and  the  removal  of  matter  from  the  top  may  pro- 
ceed simultaneously  with  its  lateral  extension.  The  same  current 
may  borrow  from  the  top  what  it  gives  to  the  sides,  a  mode  of 
formation  which  I  had  lately  an  opportunity  of  observing  on  the 
rippled  surface  of  the  hills  of  blown  sand  near  Calais.  The  un- 
dulating ridges  and  intervening  furrows  on  the  dunes  of  blown 
sand  resembled  exactly  in  form  those  caused  by  the  waves  on 
a  sea-beach,  and  were  always  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  wind  which  had  produced  them.     Each  ridge  had  one 

No.  36. 


side  slightly  inclined  and  the  other  steep,  the  lee  side  being 
always  steep,  asb  c,  d  e,  the  windward  side  a  gentle  slope,  as 
ab^  c  d.  When  a  gust  of  wind  blew  with  sufficient  force  to 
drive  along  a  cloud  of  sand,  all  the  ridges  were  seen  to  be  in 
motion  at  once,  each  encroaching  on  the  furrow  before  it,  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  filling  the  place  which  the  fur- 
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TOWS  had  occupied.     Many  grains  of  sand  were  drifted  along 

the  slopes  a  b,  and  c  d,  which^  when  they  fell  over  the  scarps 

b  c,  and  d  e,  were  under  shelter  from  the  wind;  so  that  they 

remained  stationary,  resting,  according  to    their    shape  and 

momentum,  on  different  parts  of  the  descent.     In  this  manner 

each  ridge  was  distinctly  seen  to  move  slowly  on  as  often  as 

the  force  of  the  wind  augmented.     We  think  that  we  shall 

not  strain  analogy  too  far  if  we  suppose  the  same  laws  to 

govern  the  subaqueous  and  subaerial  phenomena ;  and  if  so, 

i?e  may  imagine  a  submarine  bank  to  be  nothing  more  than 

one  of  the  ridges  of  ripple  on  a  larger  scale,  which  may  increase 

in  the  manner  before  suggested,  by  successive  additions  to  the 

steep  scarps. 

The  set  of  tides  and  currents,  in  opposite  directions,  may 
account  for  sudden  variations  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the 
layers,  as  represented  in  the  wood-cut,  No.  33,  while  the 
general  prevalence  of  a  southerly  inclination  in  the  Crag  of 
Suffolk  may  indicate  that  the  matter  was  brought  by  a  current 
from  the  north. 

We  may  refer  to  a  drawing  given  in  the  first  volume*,  to 
show  the  analogy  of  the  arrangement  of  the  submarine  strata, 
just  considered,  to  that  exhibited  by  deposits  formed  in  the 
channels  of  rivers  where  a  considerable  transportation  of  sedi- 
ment is  in  progress. 

Derangement  in  the  Crag  strata, — In  the  above  examples 
we  have  explained  the  want  of  parallelism  or  horizontality  in 
the  subordinate  layers  of  different  strata,  by  reference  to  the 
mode  of  their  original  deposition  ;  but  there  are  signs  of  dis- 
turbance which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  subsequent  move- 
ments. The  same  blue  and  brown  clay,  or  loam,  which  is  often 
perfectly  horizontal,  and  as  regularly  bedded  as  any  of  our 
older  formations,  is,  in  other  places,  curved  and  even  folded 
back  upon  itself,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  annexed 
diagrams. 

*  Chap,  xiv.,  Diag.  No.  6. 
Vol.  III.  N 
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Id  the  Uat  of  these  cuta  a  centnd  oudeuB  of  bbdcI  is  nir* 
rouoded  by  argillaceouB  and  sBudj  Uyen.  ThU  phenooieDOQ 
IB  very  frequent,  and  there  are  instaocea  where  the  mateiUt 
thuB  eoveloped  cooaist  of  broken  flints  mingled  with  ^eeet  of 
cballi,  forming  a  white  mass  endrcled  by  dark  lamiaated  day. 
The  diameter  of  then  Included  masses,  as  tetn  In  secUons  laid 
open  in  the  sea-cliffs,  Taries  from  five  to  fifteen  feet. 

East  of  Sherringham,  a  heap  of  partially-rounded  fllntBi 
about  fire  feet  in  diameter.  Is  nearly  enveloped  by  finely-lami- 
Dated  strata  of  sand  and  loam,  and  some  of  the  loam  a  entangled 
in  the  midst  of  the  ffints. 

No.  39. 


If  CUfi  til  a/SJKTrimtiiim. 
a,  Sand  uid  toun  id  thin  l&jen. 
In  this  and  dmilar  instances,  we  may  imagine  the  yielding 
strata,  a,  to  have  subsided  into  a  cavity,  and  the  flints  belong- 
ing to  a  superincumbent  bed  to  have  pressed  down  with  their 
weight,  so  as  to  cause  the  strata  to  fold  round  them. 

That  some  masses  of  stratified  sand  and  loam  have  actually 
sunk  down  into  cavities,  or  have  fallen  like  landslips  into  ravines, 
seems  indicated  by  other  appearances.  Thus,  near  Sher- 
ringham,  the  argillaceous  beds,  a,  represented  in  the  annexed 
diagram  (No.  40),  are  cut  off  abruptly,  and  succeeded  by  the 
^  vertical  and  contorted  series,  6,  c.    The  face  of  the  cliff  here 
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repreaented^  is  24  feet  in  height.  Some  of  the  Uyers  in  b,  b, 
■re  oomposed  of  pebbles,  and  tbeae  alternate  with  thin  beds 
--.  No.  40. 


1  StcllniaMtfSketTi»t*'m,K(iTfilk. 
a,  Baai,  loam,  and  blue  cUf .    i,  b,  S*od  ud  gikTsl.    e,  Tiriited  b«di  of  loun. 

of  loose  sand.  The  whole  set  must  once  have  been  horizontal, 
JUid  inuBt  have  mored  in  a  mans,  or  the  relative  position  of 
the  several  parts  would  not  have  been  preserved.  Similar 
appearances  may,  perhaps,  be  produced  when  chasms  open 
cjuring  earthquakes  and  portions  of  yielding  strata  fall  in  from 
above  and  are  engulphed. 

Protruded  mami  of  chalk. — But  whatever  opinion  we  may 
«ntertain  on  this  point,  we  cannot]  doubt  that  subterranean 
Nft4l. 


•fan  ^a  fTHmmltrf  ef  chalk  and  eng,  TWminlivAaa,  NBrJVk 


a,  Giarel  and  ferruginoua  aand,  lounJed  and  angular  plecc<  of  dmik  fliot,  wilh 

tome  qiiaiti  pcbbli^  3  feel. 
1,  Laminated  blue  ckjr,  8  Tttt.  e,  TvlloT  sand,  1  foot  G  inche*. 

t,  Dark  blue  da;  wilh  fngmcntf  of  mirine  ihalli,  6  feet. 
t,  Yellow  iDBm  and  fliiit  graTEl,  3  feet.  /,  Light  blue  cUj,  1  faol. 

$,  Sanl  and  loam,  12  feet 
i,  TcOow  ud  while  laad,  loatn,  and  graTel.abaut  100  ftct. 
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movemeDts  have  given  rise  to  some  of  the  local  derangemeDts 
in  this  fonnation»  particularly  where  masses  of  solid  chalk 
pierce,  as  it  were,  the  crag.  Thus,  between  Mundesley  and 
Trimmingham  we  see  the  appearances  exhibited  in  the  accom- 
panying view  (No.  41).  The  chalk,  of  which  the  strata  are 
highly  inclined,  or  vertical^  projects  in  a  prcmiontory»  because 
it  offers  more  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  waves  than  the 
tertiary  beds  which,  on  both  sides^  constitute  the  whole  of  the 
diff.  The  haght  of  the  soft  crag  strata  immediately  above 
the  chalk  is,  in  this  place^  about  130  feet.  Those  which  are 
in  contact  (see  the  wood-cut)  are  inclined  at  an  ang^  of  45% 
and  appear  more  disturbed  than  in  other  parts  of  the  difls, 
as  if  they  had  been  displaced  by  the  movement  by  whidi  the 
chalk  was  protruded. 

Very  similar  appearances  are  exhibited  by  tlie  mHrtbemmost 
of  the  three  protuberances  oT  chalk,  of  which  a  front  view  is 
given  in  the  annexed  diagram.  It  occupies  a  space  of  about  100 
yards  along  the  shore,  and  projects  about  00  yards  in  advance 
of  the  general  line  of  cliff.    One  of  its  edges^  at  c,  rests  upon 
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Northern  protuberance  ofehalk,  Trimmingham, 

a.  Chalk  with  flints.  c.  Laminated  blue  clay. 

b.  Gravel,  of  broken  and  half-rounded  flints,   d.  Sand  and  yellow  loam. 

the  blue  clay  beds  of  the  crag,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply 
that  the  mass  had  been  undermined  when  the  crag  was 
deposited,  unless  we  suppose,  as  some  have  done^  that  this 
chalk  is  a  great  detached  mass  enveloped  by  crag.     For, 
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as  one  of  the  ^  Needles ',  or  insulated  rocks  of  chalky  which 
projected   120  feet  above  higli   water-mark,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  fell  into  the  sea  in  1772  *, 
so  a  pinnacle  of  chalk  may  have  been  precipitated  into  the 
tertiary  sea,  at  a  point  where  some  strata  of  the  crag  had 
previously  accumulated.     The  beds  of  flint  and  chalk  in  the 
above  diagram  appear  nearly  horizontal,  but  they  are  in  fact 
highly  inclined  inwards  towards  the  cliff.     The  rapid  waste  of 
the  Norfolk  coast  might  soon  enable  us  to  understand  the  true 
position  of  this  mass,  if  observations  and  drawings  are  made 
from  time  to  time  of  the  appearances  which  present  themselves. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  suppose,  that  subterranean 
movements  were  in  progress  during  the  deposition  of  the  crag, 
and  the  extraordinary  dislocations  of  the  beds,  in  some  places, 
which  in  others  are  perfectly  regular  and  horizontal,  may  be 
most  easily  accounted  for  by  introducing  an  alternate  rise  and 
depression  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  such  as  we  know  to  be  usually 
attendant  on  a  series  of  subterranean  convulsions.     Several  of 
the  contortions  may  also  have  been  produced  by  lateral  move- 
ments. 

Passage  of  marine  crag  into  alluvium, — By  supposing  the 
adjdning  lauds  to  have  participated  in  this  movement,  we  may 
explain  the  origin  of  those  masses  of  an  alluvial  character 
which  contmn  the  detritus  of  many  rocks,  the  bones  of  land 
animals  and  of  drift  timber,  which  were  evidently  swept  down 
into  the  sea.  The  land-floods  which  accompany  earthquakes 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  capable  of  transporting  such  materials  to 
great  distances  f ,  and,  as  part  of  these  alluviums  must  be  left 
somewhere  upon  the  land,  we  may  expect  to  find,  on  exploring 
the  interior,  a  gradual  passage  from  the  terrestrial  alluvium 
to  that  which  was  carried  down  into  the  sea,  and  which  alter- 
nates with  marine  beds. 

The  fossil  quadrupeds  imbedded  in  the  crag  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  those  of  a  great  part  of  the  alluviums  of  the  interior 

•  Dodsley*!  Annual  Rrgisier,  toI.  xy.  p.  140.  f  Vul.  i.  chap.  25. 
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the  testacen  of  the  otdtr  Pliopeo^  perifl4  if^eve  m  fadplfnce, 

Upra  t)i€|  whoi^i  wf  miQr  im^giii^  tb^  mg  Jtnrtf  to  |iew  » 
glipit  ifBeiiibUiiae  to  tb#  fqniiiitioQi  ^M^  may  now  he  in  {inn 
pift  fp  Um  tfa  betirom  tlnf  Sri^  |uh1  I^pt^  ooast%--^  ifi, 
fyt  tbe  UKMit  purt  i)i«Voir»  j%i  hav^g  hffif  mad  th^K^  «  4q4h  <il 
IQ  w  60£iitbo||i4i  and  wImp  atioi^  tidet  wd  euivei^  f^evaUj 

m^  ^m  w«iiti«g  <m  mmJm  thi»fr«  down  in  cmm 

Miuiifi  liirtiiff  flufiidi^iQib  imd  tba  mthor  Ji  fay  9^  nwns 
latiiSad  with  t)lf  tk^  ihofa  gifei^i  bm  at  ti|a  9fWB^U  m 
mmmhk  md  ^  fimmtioii  no  i«itai««tiiig  hoih  in  kp  «tn|otii9^ 

attd  MnftlnfliMil  ahtfaataiib  it  is  boDBd^faaft  tban*rtfaariKaJDflv 
Imi  ^bMTved  hy  li«tChmi»«  iw^  om  thi»  f^vidoi  diyb 

in  the  lib  of  Sh^ppey^  at  th«  height  of  140  fe^t  above  the  sei^ 

and  by  Captain  Eater  at  Pegwell  Bay,  near  Ramsgate,  at  the 
height  of  a  few  yards,  and  by  Mr.  Mantell,  in  the  difia  near 
Brighton,  all  containing  recent  marine  shells.  But  as  there  are 
only  five  or  six  species  yet  discovered  in  these  localities,  we 
cannot  decide,  till  we  obtain  further  information,  whether  these 
strata  belong  to  the  crag  or  to  a  more  recent  fornoation. 

*  Of  Christ  Church  College,  Cambridge. 
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Volcanic  rockf  of  the  older  Pliocene  period — Italy — ^Volcanic  region  of  Olot  in 
Catalonia — ltd  extent  and  geological  structure — Map — Number  of  cones— 
ScMia — Lava  currents — ^Ravines  in  the  latter  cut  by  water — Ancient  alluvium 
underlying  lava — Jets  of  air  called  ^  Bufadors  * — Age  of  the  Catalonian  vol- 
canos  uncertain — Earthqiiaka  which  destroyed  Olot  in  1421 — Sardinian  vol- 
canoa— District  of  the  Eifel  ai|d  Lower  Rhine^ — Map — Geological  structure 
of  the  country — Peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Eifel  Tolcanos — Lake  craters^ 
Trass — Crater  of  the  Roderberg — Age  of  the  Eifel  volcimic  rocks  uncertain- 
Brown  coal  formation. 

VOLCANIC  ROCKS  OF  TIIE  OLDER  PLIOCENE  PERIOD. 

Jtaly. —  Tt  is  part  of  our  proposed  plan  to  consider  the  igneous 
as  well  as  the  aqueous  formations  of  each  period,  but  we  are 
ifur  from  being  able  as  yet  to  assign  to  each  of  the  numerous 
groups  of  volcanic  origin  scattered  over  Europe  a  precise  place 
in  the  chronological  series.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  vol- 
canic rocks  of  Tuscany  belong,  in  great  part  at  least,  to  the  older 
S^liocene  period, — those  for  example  of  Radicofani>  Viterbo, 
mud  Aquapendente,  which  have  been  chiefly  erupted  beneath 
the  sea.  The  same  observation  would  probably  hold  true  in 
vegard  to  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma. 

But  several  other  districts,  of  which  the  dates  are  still 
Tincertain,  may  be  mentioned  in  this  chapter  as  being  possibly 
referrible  to  the  period  now  under  consideration.  It  will  at  least 
le  useful  to  explain  to  the  student  the  points  which  require 
elucidation  before  the  exact  age  of  the  groups  about  to  be 

described  can  be  accurately  determined. 

Volcanos  of  Olot,  in  Catalonia, — I   shall   first  direct  the 

reader's  attention  to  a  district  of  extinct  volcanos  in  the  north 

of  Spain,  which  is  little  known,  and  which  I  visited  in  the 

summer  of  1830. 
The  whole  extent  of  country  occupied  by  volcanic  products 

in  Catalonia  is  not  more  than  fifteen  geographical  miles  from 
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north  to  watb,  and  AoM  nx  bom^tnit  t»  mrt.  Tbe  vent*  of 
eruptioQ  ni^  entirely  witUa  a  namnr  Iwiid  ninniafr  notikt 
,  and  south,  and  tbe  bruchea  vhioh  we  have  reprmnted  Mi 
exteodiog  outward  in  the  map  are  tttmei  nmply  of  twtrlantr 
Mretnuttkoaettf  CaMd  FoltitaadCdknt.  ■._.->i 
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Dr.  Mad  lire,  the  American  geologist,  was  the  first  who  made 
known  the  existence  of  these  volcanos  *  ;  and,  according  to  his 
description,  the  volcanic  region  extended  over  twenty  square 
leagues,  from  Amer  to  Massanet.  I  searched  in  vain  in  the  en- 
virons of  Massanet,  in  the  Pyrenees,  for  traces  of  a  lava-current ; 
and  I  can  say  with  conBdence  that  the  adjoined  map  gives  a 
correct  view  of  the  true  area  of  the  volcanic  action. 


*  Mac1ur«,  Journ.  de  Phyi,  io\.  Ixvi.  p.  2[9,   I 
miplioa  of  VolcaDM,  p.  24- 
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Geological  sfructure  of  the  districi. — The  eruptions  have 
burst  entirely  through  secondary  rocks>  composed  in  great 
part  of  grey  and  greenish  sandstone  and  conglomerate^  with 
some  thick  beds  of  nummulitic  limestone.  The  conglomerate 
contains  pebbles  of  quartz,  limestone,  and  Lydian  stone.  The 
limestone  is  not  only  replete  with  nummulites,  but  occasionally 
includes  oysters,  pectens,  and  other  shells.  This  system  of 
rocks  is  very  extensively  spread  throughout  Catalonia,  one  of 
its  members  being  a  red  sandstone,  to  which  the  celebrated 
salt-rock  of  Cardona  is  subordinate.  It  is  conjectured  that 
the  whole  belongs  to  the  age  of  our  green*sand  and  chalk. 

Near  Amer,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ter,  on  the  southern  bor- 
ders of  the  region  delineated  in  the  map,  primary  rocks  are 
seen  consisting  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  clay-slate.  They 
run  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  throw  off  the 
secondary  strata  from  their  flanks,  causing  them  to  dip  to  the 
north  and  north-west.  This  dip,  which  is  towards  the 
Pyrenees,  is  connected  with  a  distinct  axis  of  elevation,  and 
prevails  through  the  whole  area  described  in  the  map,  the 
inclination  of  the  beds  being  sometimes  at  an  angle  of  between 
40  and  50  degrees. 

It  is  evident  that  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  has 
undergone  no  material  change  since  the  Commencement  of  the 
era  of  the  volcanic  eruptions,  except  such  as  has  resulted  from 
the  introduction  of  new  hills  of  scoriae  and  currents  of  lava 
upon  the  surface.  If  the  lavas  could  be  remelted  and  poured 
out  again  from  their  respective  craters,  they  would  descend  the 
same  valleys  in  which  they  are  now  seen,  and  reoccupy  the 
spaces  which  they  at  present  fill.  The  only  difference  in  the 
external  configuration  of  the  fresh  lavas  would  consist  in  this, 
that  they  would  nowhere  be  intersected  by  ravines,  or  exhibit 
marks  of  erosion  by  running  water. 

Volcanic  cones  and  lavas. — ^There  are  about  fourteen  distinct 
cones  with  craters  in  this  part  of  Spain,  besides  several  points 
whence  lavas  may  have  issued  ;  all  of  them  arranged  along  a 
narrow  line  running  north  and  south,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
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map.  The  greatest  number  of  perfect  oooes  are  in  the  innie- 
diate  neighbourhood  of  Obt,  eome  of  which  are  lypreaeuted  in 
the  frontispieoe,  and  the  level  plain  on  which  that  tomu 
•tends  has  clearly  been  produced  by  the  flowing  down  of  man/ 
laTa-streams  from  those  hills  into  the  bottom  of  a  Talley, 
probably  once  of  oonaderaUe  depth  like  those  of  the  sunound- 
ing  country. 

In  the  frontispiece  an  attempt  is  made  to  represent  by  ookmrs 
the  difibrent  geological  formations  of  which  the  country  is 
composed.  The  blue  line  of  mountains  in  the  distance  are  the 
Pyrenees,  which  are  to  the  north  of  the  spectatcMr,  and  coiujst 
of  primary  and  ancient  secondary  rocks.  In  front  of  these  are 
the  secondary  fonnations  described  in  this  chapter,  ocdoured 
grey.  Different  shades  of  this  colour  are  introduced*  to  express 
▼arious  distances.  The  flank  of  the  bill,  in  the  forq;roUndj 
called  Costa  de  Pujou,  is  composed  partly  of  secondary  rocks 
and  psrtly  of  Tolcanioi  the  red  colour  expressing  lava  and 


The  Fluvia,  which  passes  near  the  town  of  Olot,  has  only 

cut  to  the  depth  of  forty  feet  through  the  lavas  of  tlie  plain 
before  mentioned.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  hard  basalt,  and  at 
the  bridge  of  Santa  Madalena,  are  seen  two  distinct  lava- 
currents,  one  above  the  other,  separated  by  a  horizontal  bed 
of  scorisB  eight  feet  thick. 

In  one  place,  to  the  south  of  Olot,  the  even  surface  of  the 
plain  is  broken  by  a  mound  of  lava,  called  the  ^  Bosque  de 
Tosca/  the  upper  part  of  which  is  scoriaceous,  and  covered 
with  enormous  heaps  of  fragments  of  basalt  more  or  less  porous. 
Between  the  numerous  hummocks  thus  formed,  are  deep  cavi- 
ties, having  the  appearance  of  small  craters.  The  whole  precisely 
resembles  some  of  the  modern  currents  of  Etna,  or  that  of 
Come,  near  Clermont,  the  last  of  which,  like  the  Bosque  de 
Tosca,  supports  only  a  scanty  vegetation. 

Most  of  the  Catalonian  volcanos  are  as  entire  as  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples,  or  on  the  flanks  of  Etna.  One  of 
these,  figured  in  tlie  frontispiece,  called  Montsacopa,  is  of  a 
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very  regular  form,  and  has  a  circular  depression  or  crater  at 
the  summit.  It  is  chiefly  n^ade  up  of  red  scoriae,  undistinguish- 
able  from  that  of  the  minor  cones  of  Etna.  The  neighbouring 
lulls  of  Olivet  and  6arrinada>  also  figured  in  the  frontispiece, 
are  of  similar  composition  and  shape.  The  largest  crater  of 
the  whole  district  occurs  farther  to  the  east  of  Olot,  and  is  called 
Santa  Margarita.  It  is  455  feet  deep,  and  about  a  mile  in 
circumference.  Like  Astroni,  near  Naples,  it  is  richly  covered 
with  wood,  wherein  game  of  various  kinds  abound. 

Although  the  volcanos  of  Catalonia  have  broken  out  through 
sandstone,  shale,  and  limestone,  as  have  those  of  the  Eifel,  in 
Grermany,  to  be  described  in  the  §equcl,  there  is  a  remarkable 
difierence  in  the  nature  of  the  ejections  composing  the  cones  in 
these  two  regions.  In  the  Eifel,  the  quantity  of  pieces  of  sand- 
stone and  shale  thrown  out  from  the  vents,  is  often  so  immense 
as  far  to  exceed  in  volume  the  scorise,  pumice,  and  lava ;  but  I 
sought  in  vain  in  the  cones  near  Olot  for  a  single  fragment  of 
any  extraneous  rock,  and  Don  Francisco  Bolos  informs  me 
that  he  has  never  been  able  to  detect  any.  Volcanic  sand  and 
ashes  are  not  confined  to  the  cones,  but  have  been  sometimes 
scattered  by  the  wind  over  the  country,  and  drifted  into  narrow 
valleys,  as  Is  seen  between  Olot  and  Cellent,  where  the  annexed 
section  is  exposed.  The  light  cindery  volcanic  matter  rests  in 
thin  regular  layers,  just  as  it  alighted  on  the  slope  formed  by 
the  solid  conglomerate.     No  flood  could  have  passed  through 
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a,  Secondary  conglomerate.  b,  Thin  seama  of  volcanic  sand  and  scorife. 

the  valley  since  the  scories  fell,  or  these  would  have  been  for 
the  most  part  removed. 

The  currents  of  lava  in  Catalonia,  like  those  of  Auvergne, 
the  Vivarais,  Iceland,  and  all  mountainous  countries,  are  of 
conaderable  depth  in  njirrow  de^^,  bv^t  spread  out  into  com- 
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pftimtiYclj  thin  diceU  in  fdaocs  where  the  valkys  widen.  If  a 
rirer  has  flowed  on  nearly  level  ground,  as  in  the  great  plain 
near  Ohit,  the  water  has  only  cscaTatcd  a  dbannd  d  sUght 
depth  ;  but  where  the  dediTity  is  great,  the  stream  has  ont  a 
deep  section,  sometimes  by  penetrating  directly  through  the 
oentral  part  of  a  laTa-cnrrenty  but  more  frequently  by  pasnng 
between  the  laTa  and  the  secondary  rock  which  bounds  the 
Yalky.  Thusp  in  the  accompanying  section,  at  the  bridge  of 
Cdlent,  six  miks  cast  of  (Mot,  we  aee  the  lava  on  one  side  of 
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1^  Schtttow  baalt. 
c,  Cohmuiar  basalt. 


if,  ScoruB,  tcgetable  soil,  and  allimum. 
e,  Xmnmulitk  Ibnestooe. 
y^  Micaceous  grey  sandstone. 


the  small  stream,  while  the  inclined  stratified  rocks  constitute 
the  channel  and  opposite  bank.  The  upper  part  of  the  lava  at 
that  place  is  seoriaceous ;  farther  down  it  becomes  less  porous, 
and  assumes  a  spheroidal  structure ;  still  lower  it  divides  in 
horizontal  plates,  each  about  two  inches  in  thickness^  and  is 
more  compact.  Lastly,  at  the  bottom  is  a  mass  of  prismatic 
basalt  about  five  feet  thick.  The  vertical  columns  often  rest 
immediately  on  the  subjacent  secondary  rocks;  but  there  is 
sometimes  an  interv^ition  of  such  sand  and  scorise  as  cover 
a  country  during  volcanic  eruptions,  and  which  when  unpro- 
tected, as  here,  by  superincumbent  lava,  is  washed  away  from 
the  surface  of  the  land.    Sometimes  the  bed  d  contains  a  few 
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pebbles  and  angular  fragments  of  rock ;  in  other  places  fine 
earthy  which  may  have  constituted  an  ancient  vegetable  soil. 

In  several  localities,  beds  of  sand  and  ashes  are  interposed 
between  the  lava  and  subjacent  stratified  rock,  as  may  be  seen 
if  we  follow  the  course  of  the  lava-current  which  descends  from 
JLas  Planas  towards  Amer,  and  stops  two  miles  short  of  that 
town.  The  river  there  has  often  cut  through  the  lava,  and 
through  eighteen  feet  of  underlying  limestone.  Occasionally 
an  alluvium,  several  feet  thick,  is  interposed  between  the  igne- 
ous and  marine  formation  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  remark,  that 
in  this,  as  in  other  beds  of  pebbles  occupying  a  similar  position, 
there  are  no  rounded  fragments  of  lava,  whereas,  in  the  modern 
gravel  beds  of  rivers  in  this  country,  volcanic  pebbles  are 
abundant. 

The  deepest  excavation  made  by  a  river  through  lava,  which 
I  observed  in  this  part  of  Spain,  is  that  seen  in  the  bottom  of 
a  valley  near  San  Feliu  de  Pallerdls,  opposite  the  Castell  de 
StoUes.  The  lava  there  has  filled  up  the  bottom  of  a  valley, 
and  a  narrow  ravine  has  been  cut  through  it  to  the  depth  of 
100  feet.  In  the  lower  part  the  lava  has  a  columnar  structure. 
A  great  number  of  ages  were  probably  required  for  the  erosion 
of  so  deep  a  ravine ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  infer  that  this 
current  is  of  higher  antiquity  than  those  of  the  plain  near  Olot. 
The  fall  of  the  ground,  and  consequent  velocity  of  the  stream, 
being  in  this  case  greater,  a  more  considerable  volume  of  rock 
may  have  been  removed  in  an  equal  quantity  of  time. 

We  shall  describe  one  more  section  to  elucidate  the  phe- 
nomena of  this  district.  A  lava-stream,  flowing  from  a  ridge 
of  hills  to  the  east  of  Olot,  descends  a  considerable  slope 
until  it  reaches  the  valley  of  the  river  Fluvia.  Here,  for  the 
first  time,  it  comes  in  contact  with  running  water,  which  has 
removed  a  portion,  and  kud  open  its  internal  structure  in  a 
precipice  about  130  feet  in  height,  at  the  edge  of  which  stands 
the  town  of  Castell  Follit. 

By  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Fluvia  and  Teronel  the  mass 
of  lava  kas  been  cut  away  on  two  sides ;  and  the  insular  mass 
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B  (No.  46)  hu  been  left,  which  wm  jirobabtjr  never  »  h%h 
as  the  cliff  a,  u  it  may  have  ooutituted  the  lower  part  rf  the 
■loping  nde  of  tbe  original  current. 
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A)  CliDich  and  fawn  of  Cutell  FoUit,  wriookiag  pttdpif  of  bi 

B,  Smill  UUnd,  on  ««d  (idi  of  wludi  btaaebci  i 
niMt  iht  Fhnrlft. 

(^  Pn^piM  of  b««)lie  hn,  Akflf  Mlaniur, 

4  Andont  •llurinn  nndo^riiig  tba  Uf*«BnML 

t,  ladioed  diata  of  Kcooilary  tBoditone. 

From  an  examination  of  the  vertical  cliffs,  it  appears  that 
the  upper  part  of  the  lava  on  which  the  town  is  built  is 
scoriaceous,  passing  downwards  into  a  spheroidal  basalt ;  some 
of  the  huge  spherdds  being  no  less  than  six  feet  in  diameter. 
Below  this  is  a  more  compact  basalt  with  crystals  (^  olivine. 
There  are  in  all  about  four  distinct  ranges  of  prismatic  basalt, 
separated  by  thinner  beds  not  columnar,  and  some  of  which 
are  schistose.  The  whole  mass  rests  on  alluvium,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  thickness,  composed  of  pebbles  of  limestone  and 
quartz,  but  without  any  intermixture  of  igneous  rocks ;  in 
which  circumstance  alone  it  appears  to  differ  from  the  modem 
gravel  of  the  Fluvia, 

Bufadon. — The  volcanic   rocks   near  Olot   have  often   a 
cavernous  structure  like  some  of  the  lavas  of  Ema;  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  hill  of  Batet,  in  the  environs  of  the  town,  the  " 
sound  returned  by  the  earth,  when  struck,  is  like  that  of  an 
archway.    At  the  base  of  tbe  same  hill  are  the  mouths  of 
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several  subterranean  caverns,  about  twelve  in  number,  which 
are  called  in  the  country  '  bufadors/  from  which  a  current  of 
cold  air  issues  during  summer ;  but  which  in  winter  is  said  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible.  I  visited  one  of  these  bufadors  in  the 
l)eginning  of  August^  1830,  when  the  heat  of  the  season  was 
unusually  intense,  and  found  a  cold  wind  blowing  from  itj 
ipfhich  may  easily  be  explained,  for  as  the  external  air  when 
rarefied  by  heat  ascends,  the  cold  air  from  the  interior  of  the 
iDountiun  rushes  in  to  supply  its  place. 

Age  of  the  Catalanian  volcanos  uncertain. — It  now  only 
remains  to  ofi^r  some  remarks  on  the  probable  age  of  these 
Spanish  volcanos.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  prove,  that  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  in  Auvergne  and  the  Eifel,  the  earliest 
inhabitants  were  eye-witnesses  to  the  volcanic  action.  In  the 
year  1421  it  is  said,  when  Olot  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, an  eruption  broke  out  near  Amer,  and  consumed  the 
town.  The  researches  of  Don  Francisco  Bolos  have,  I  think, 
shown,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  there  is  no  good 
historical  foundation  for  the  latter  part  of  this  story  ;  and  any 
geologist  who  has  visited  Amer  must  be  convinced  that  there 
never  was  any  eruption  on  that  spot.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
year  above-mentioned,  the  whole  of  Olot,  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  house,  was  cast  down  by  an  earthquake ;  one  of  those 
shocks  which  at  distant  intervals,  during  the  last  five  centu- 
ries, have  shaken  the  Pyrenees,  and  particularly  the  country 
between  Ferpignan  and  Olot,  where  the  movements,  at  the 
period  alluded  to,  were  most  violent. 

Some  houses  are  said  to  have  sunk  into  the  earth  ;  and  this 
account  has  been  corroborated  by  the  fact  that,  within  the 
memory  of  persons  now  living,  the  buried  arches  of  a  Bene- 
dictine monastery  were  found  at  a  depth  of  six  feet  beneath  the 
surface;  and  still  later,  some  houses  were  dug  out  in  the  street 
called  Aigua.  Don  Bolos  informed  me,  that  he  was  present 
when  the  latter  excavation  was  made,  and  when  the  roof  of  a 
buried  house,  nearly  entire,  was  found  six  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face, tl)e  interior  being  in  a  great  part  empty,  so  that  it  was 
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necessary  (o  fill  it  up  with  earth  aad  stones,  ia  order  to  fono  a 
sure  foundation  for  tlie  new  edifice. 

The  annihilation  of  the  ancient  Olot  may.  perhaps,  be  as- 
cribed, not  to  the  extraordinary  violence  of  the  movement  oo 
that  spot,  but  to  the  cavernous  nature  of  the  subjaceQt  rocka; 
for  Catalonia  is  beyond  the  line  of  those  modern  European 
earthquakes  which  destroy  towns  throughout  extensive  areas. 

As  we  have  no  historical  records,  then,  to  guide  us  in  regard 
to  the  extinct  volcanos,  wc  must  appeal  to  geological  monu- 
ments. We  have  little  doubt  that  some  fossil  land-shells,  and 
bones  of  quadrupeds,  will  hereafter  reward  the  industry  of  col- 
lectors. If  such  remains  are  found  imbedded  in  volcanic  ejec- 
tions, the  period  of  the  eruptions  may  be  inferred ;  but  at 
present  we  have  no  evidence  beyond  that  afforded  by  super- 
position, in  regard  to  which  the  annexed  diagram  will  present 
to  the  reader,  in  a  synoptical  form,  the  results  obtained  from 
numerous  sections. 

Nu.  47. 


in  with  volcnaii:  pcbbli 


The  more  modern  alluvium  d  is  partial,  and  has  been  formed 
by  the  action  of  rivers  and  floods  iijKtii  the  lava;  whereas  the 
older  gravel,  b,  was  strewed  over  the  country  before  the  vol- 
canic eruptions.  In  neiilicr  have  any  organic  remains  been 
discovered,  so  (hat  wc  can  merely  nHirm,  as  yet,  that  the  vol- 
canos broke  out  after  the  elevation  of  some  of  the  newest  rocks 
of  the  secondary  series,  and  before  the  formation  of  an  allu- 
vium, d,  of  pnknown  date.  The  integrity  of  the  cones  merely 
shows  that  the  country  has  not  been  agitated  by  violent  earth- 
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quakes,  nor  subjected  to  the  action  of  any  great  transient  flood 
since  their  origin. 

East  of  Olot,  on  the  Catalonian  coast,  marine  tertiary  strata 
occur^  which,  near  Barcelona,  attain  the  height  of  about  500 
feet.  It  appears  probable^  from  a  small  number  of  shells  which 
I  collected^  that  these  strata  may  correspond  with  the  Sub- 
apennine  beds,  so  that  if  the  volcanic  district  had  extended 
thus  far,  we  might  be  able  to  determine  the  age  of  the  igneous 
productSy  by  observing  their  relation  to  these  older  Pliocene 
formations  *. 

Sardinian  volcanoa. — The  line  of  extinct  volcanos  in  Sar* 
dinia^  described  by  Captain  Smyth  f ,  is  also  of  uncertain  date, 
as,  notwithstanding  the  freshness  of  some  of  the  cones  and  lavas, 
they  may  be  of  high  antiquity.  They  rest,  however,  on  a  ter- 
tiary formation,  supposed  by  some  to  correspond  to  the  Sub- 
apennine  strata,  but  of  which  the  fossil  remains  have  not  been 
fully  described. 

VOLCANIC  ROCKS  OF  THE  EIFEL. 

The  volcanos  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Eifel  are  of  no  less 
uncertain  date  than  those  of  Catalonia ;  but  we  are  desirous  of 
pointing  out  some  of  their  peculiar  characters^  and  shall, 
therefore,  treat  of  them  in  this  chapter,  trusting  that  future 
investigations  will  determine  their  chronological  relations  more 
accurately. 

For  the  geographical  details  of  this  volcanic  region,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  annexed  map,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Leonard  Horner,  whose  residence  in  the  country  has 
enabled  him  to  verify  the  maps  of  MM.  Ncieggerath  and  Von 
Oyenhausen,  from  which  that  now  given  has  been  principally 
compiled. 

*  For  tome  account  of  the  Olot  volcanos  see  '  Noticia  de  Lus  Estiuguidos 
Volcones  Uo  la  Villa  de  Olot,'  by  Francisco  Bulos.  Barcelona.  No  date,— but  tbo 
obsenrations,  I  am  lold,  preceded  those  of  Dr.  Maclure. 

t  Present  state  of  Sardinia,  &c.,  pp.  69, 70. 
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\m^  Basalt: 

§^J  Trichl^e.  ^^1  Brown  coal. 

N.B.  Tin:  country  in  that  part  ot  the  map  which  is  left  blank  i*  alroosl 
en&ely  composed  of  graywiicke. 


There  has  heen  a  long  succession  of  eruptions  in  this 
country,  and  some  of  them  must  have  occurred  when  its 
physical  geography  was  in  a  very  different  state,  while  others 
have  happened  when  the  whole  district  had  nearly  assumed 
its  present  configuration. 

The  fundamental  rock  of  the  Eifel  is  an  ancient  secondary 
sandstone  and  shale,  to  which  the  obscure  and  vague  appella- 
tion  of  '  gray wacke '  has  been  given.  The  formation  has 
precisely  the  characters  of  a  great  part  of  those  grey  and  red 
sandstones  and  shales  which  are  called  '  old  red  sandstone '  in 
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Eogtand  and  Scotland,  where  they  constitute  the  inferior 
member  of  the  carboniferous  series.  In  tlie  Eifel  they  occupy 
the  same  geological  position,  and  in  some  parts  alternate  with  a 
limestone,  containing  trilobites  and  other  fossils  of  our  mouQ' 
tain  and  transition  limestones.  The  strata  are  inclined  at  all 
angles  from  the  horizontal  to  the  vertical,  and  must  have 
undergone  reiterated  convulsions  before  the  country  was 
moulded  into  its  present  form. 

Lake'Craters. — The  volcanos  have  broken  out  sometimes  at 
the  bottom  of  deep  valleys,  sometimes  on  the  summit  of  hills, 
and  frequently  on  interreuing  platforms.  The  traveller  often 
falls  upon  them  unexpectedly  in  a  district  otherwise  extremely 
barren  of  geological  interest.  Thus,  for  example,  he  might 
arrive  at  the  village  of  Gemunden,  immediately  south  of  Daun. 
without  suspecting  that  he  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  vents  of  eruption.  Leaving  a 
•tream  which  flows  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley  in  a  sand- 
stone country,  he  climbs  the  steep  acclivity  of  a  hill  where  he 
observes  the  edges  of  strata  of  sandstone  and  shale  dipping 
inwards  towards  the  mountain.  When  he  has  ascended  to  a 
considerable  height  he  sees  fragments  of  scoris  sparingly  scat- 
tered over  the  surface,  till  at  length  on  reaching  the  summit 
he  finds  himself  suddenly  on  the  edge  of  a  tarn,  or  deep 
drcular  lake-basin. 

No.  49. 


This,  which  is  called  the  Gemunden  Maar,  is  the  first  of  three 
lakes  which  are  in  immediate  contact,  the  same  ridge  forming  the 
barrier  of  two  neighbouring  cavities  (see  diag.  No.  50).    On 
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viewing  the  first  of  these  we  recognize  the  ordinary  form  of  a 
crater,  for  which  we  have  been  prepared  by  the  occurrence  of 

No.  00. 


tty  Village  of  Gcmundeii.  e,  Weinfelder  Maar. 

bj  Gemundea  Maar.  d,  Schalkenmehrcn  Maar. 

scoriae  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  soil.  But  on  examin- 
ing the  walls  of  the  crater,  we  find  precipices  of  sandstone  and 
shale  which  exhibit  no  signs  of  the  action  of  heat,  and  we  look 
in  vain  for  those  beds  of  lava  and  scoriae,  dipping  in  opposite 
directions  on  every  side,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider as  characteristic  of  volcanic,- craters.  .  As  we  proceed,  how« 
ever,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and  afterwards  visit  the 
craters  c  and  cZ,  we  find  a  considerable  quantity  of  scoriae  and 
some  lava,  and  see  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil  sparkling  with 
volcanic  sand  and  ejected  fragments  of  half-fused  shale,  which 
preserves  its  laminated  texture  in  the  interior,  while  it  has  a 
vitrified  or  scoriforin  coating. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  doubt;  that  these  great  hollows  have 
been  formed  by  gaseous  explosions ;  in  other  words,  that  parts 
of  the  summits  of  hills  composed  of  sand5tone  and  shale  were 
blown  up  during  a  copious  discharge  of  gas  or  steam,  ac- 
companied by  the  escape  of  a  small  quantity  of  lava.  It  is  a 
peculiar  feature  of  the  Eifel  volcanos  that  aeriform  discharges 
have  been  violent,  and  the  quantity  of  melted  matter  poured 
out  from  the  vents  proportionably  insignificant.  In  this  re- 
spect they  differ,  as  a  group,  from  any  assemblage  of  extinct 
volcanos  which  I  have  seen  in  France,  Italy,  or  Spain. 

In  some  of  the  Eifel  lavas,  as  in  Auvergne  and  the  Vivarais, 
fragments  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  clay-slate  are  found  inclosed ; 
pieces  of  these  rocks  having  probably  been  torn  off  by  the 
melted  matter  and  gases  as  they  rose  from  below. 

A  few  miles  to  the  south  of    the  lakes  above-mentioned 
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occurs  the  Pulvermaar  of  Gillenfeld^  an  oval  lake  of  very 
regular  form,  and  surrounded  by  an  unbroken  ridge  of  frag- 
mentary materials,  consisting  of  ejected  shale  and  sandstone, 
and  preserving  an  uniform  height  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  water.  The  side  slope  in  the  interior  is 
at  an  angle  of  about  45";  on  the  exterior,  of  35^.  Volcanic 
substances  are  intermixed  very  sparingly  with  the  ejections 
which  in  this  place  entirely  conceal  from  view  the  stratified 
rocks  of  the  country  *. 

The  Meerfelder  Maar  is  a  cavity  of  far  greater  size  and 
depth  I  hollowed  out  of  similar  strata ;  the  sides  presenting  some 
abrupt  sections  of  inclined  secondary  rocks,  which  in  other 
places  are  buried  under  vast  heaps  of  pulverised  shale.  I 
could  discover  no  scoriae  amongst  the  ejected  materials,  but 
balls  of  olivine,  and  other  volcanic  substances  are  mentioned  as 
having  been  found  f.  This  cavity,  which  we  must  suppose  to 
have  discharged  an  immense  volume  of  gas,  is  nearly  a  mile  in 
diameter,  and  is  said  to  be  more  than  one  hundred  fathoms 
deep.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  mountain  called  the  Mose- 
berg,  which  consists  of  red  sandstone  and  shale  in  its  lower 
parts,  but  supports  on  its  summit  a  triple  volcanic  cone,  while 
a  distinct  current  of  lava  is  seen  descending  the  flanks  of  the 
mountain.  The  edge  of  the  crater  of  the  largest  cone  reminded 
me  much  of  the  form  and  characters  of  that  of  Vesuvius. 

If  we  pass  from  the  Upper  to  the  Lower  Eifel  we  find  the 
celebrated  lake-crater  of  Laach,  which  has  a  greater  resem- 
blance than  any  of  those  before-mentioned  to  the  Lago  di 
Bolsena,  and  others  in  Italy — being  surrounded  by  a  ridge  of 
gently  sloping  hills,  composed  of  loose  tufi^s,  scoriae,  and  blocks 
of  a  variety  of  lavas. 

Trass  and  its  origin, — It  appears  that  in  the  Lower  Eifel 
eruptions  of  trachytic  lava  preceded  the  emission  of  currents 
of  basalt,  and  that  immense  quantities  of  pumice  were  thrown 
out  wherever  trachyte  issued.     In  this  district,  also,  we  find 

*  Scrope,  Edm.  Journ.  of  Sci.,  June  1826,  p*  145. 
t  Hibbert,  Extinct  Vylcanof  of  the  Rhine,  p.  24. 
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the  tufaoeouit  alluviam  of  the  Bhioe  Yohwnoi  ealled  ffwib 
whidi  has  oo?ered  large  aree4»  and  choked  up  aovDe  valleyv 
maw  partially  re-excavated.  This  trau  ia^  like  the  loeia,  un- 
atratifled*  The  base  is  oompoaed  ahnost  enturely  of  pumioe^ 
hi  which  are  included  fragments  of  basalt  and  other  lavasi 
pieoea  of  burnt  shale,  slate^  and  sandstoQei  and  numetoqa 
trunks  and  branches  of  trees. 

If  m  eruptioni,  attmded  by  9  oqpioua  evolutioii  of  gaaes» 
should  now  happen  in  one  of  the  lak^  baflin%  we  mght  auppose. 
the  water  to  remain  for  weei^  in  a  state  of  violent  d>ulli^, 
until  it  became  of  the  consistenoy  of  mud,  just  as  the  sea  be« 
oa^ie  charged  with  red  mud  round  the  new  island  of  Sciaccai 
ip  the  Mediterraneany  in  the  year  1831.  If  a  breadi  should 
ijiep  be  made  in  the  side  of  the  conci  the  flood  would  sweep 
away  great  heapa  of  ejected  fragments  of  shale  and  sandstone^ 
which  would  be  borne. down  into  the  adjoining  valleyai 
^Purests  would  be  torn  up  by  such  a  floods  which  would  n< 
plain  the  occurrence  of  the  numerous  trunks  of  trees  dispefsed 
irregularly  through  the  trass* 

Crater  of  the  Roderberg, — One  of  the  most  interesting  vd- 
canos  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Rhine  is  called  the  Roderberg. 
It  forms  a  circular  crater  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter, 
and  one  hundred  feet  deep,  now  covered  vrith  fields  of  corn. 
The  highly  inclined  gray  wacke  strata  rise  even  to  the  rim  of  one 
side  of  the  crater^  but  they  are  overspread  by  quartzose  gravel, 
and  this  again  is  covered  by  volcanic  scorise  and  tufaceous 
sand.  The  opposite  wall  of  the  crater  is  a  scoriaceous  rock, 
like  that  at  the  summit  of  Vesuvius.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
the  eruption  in  this  case  burst  through  the  graywacke  and 
alluvium  which  immediately  overlies  it ;  and  I  observed  some 
of  the  quartz  pebbles  mixed  with  scorise  on  the  flanks  of  the 
mountain,  so  placed  as  if  they  had  been  cast  up  into  the  air, 
and  had  fallen  again  with  the  volcanic  ashes. 
.  On  the  opposite,  or  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  are  the  Sieben- 
gebirge,  a  group  of  mountains  wherein  analogous  phenomena 
are  exhibited.    There  also  trachytic  lavas  have  flowed  out  and 
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covered  the  graywacke;  and  basaltic  currents  of  a  somewhat 
kter  date  have  followed. 

There  is^  however^  such  a  connexion  between  these  rocks 
that  a  suite  might  be  procured  from  the  Siebengebirge, 
showing  an  insensible  gradation  from  highly  crystalline  tra- 
ebyte  into  compact  basalt,  with  the  accompanying  passage  of 
the  hornblende  in  the  former,  into  augite  in  the  latter. 

Age  of  ike  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Eifel  uncertain. — Besides 
the  ancient  inclined  graywacke,  we  have  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  a  nearly  horizontal  tertiary 
formation,  called  brown  coal,  from  the  association  with  it  of 
beds  of  lignite  worked  for  coal.  The  great  mass  «f  the  igneous 
rocks  are  seen  to  be  newer  than  this  formation  ;  and  thus  we 
obtain  a  relative  date  of  much  local  importance  for  the  volcanos 
of  the  whole  region.  This  brown  coal  consists  of  beds  of  sand 
and  sandstone,  with  nodules  of  clay-ironstone,  and  siliceous 
conglomerate.  Beds  of  lignite  of  various  thickness  are  inter* 
straufied  with  the  days  and  sands,  and  often  irregularly  dif- 
fused through  them.  This  deposit  was  classed  with  the  plastic 
clay  at  a  time  when  every  group  of  tertiary  strata  was  referred 
to  the  age  of  some  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Paris  basin, 
but  as  no  shells,  either  marine,  fresh-water,  or  land  have 
yet  been  found  imbedded,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  the  age 
of  the  formation.  Near  Marienforst^  in  the  vicinity  of  Bonn, 
large  blocks  are  found  on  the  surface  of  a  white  opaque 
quarts  rock,  containing  numerous  casts  of  fresh-water  shells 
which  appear  to  belong  to  Planorbis  rotundatus  and  Limnea 
lougiicatua,  two  well-known  Eocene  species  *  ;  but  this  rock  is 
not  in  situ,  and  may  possibly  have  been  a  local  deposit  in  some 
small  lake>  fed  by  a  spring  holding  silica  in  solution.  Yet,  as 
there  are  beds  of  the  brown  coal  at  Marienforst,  and  this  for- 
mation contains  in  other  places  subordinate  beds  of  silex,  it 
seems  to  me  most  probable  that  the  quartzose  blocks  alluded 
to  were  derived  from  some  member  of  that  tertiary  group. 

*  M.  Deshayes,  to  whom  I  showed  the  specimeni,  said  he  felt  as  confident  of 
the  aboYe  identifications  as  mere  ca$i$  would  warrant. 
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The  other  organic  remaiiis  of  the  browo  coal  are  principally 
fishes ;  they  are  found  in  a  bituminous  shale,  called  paper-coal* 
from  being  divisible  into  extremely  thin  leaves.  The  indi- 
viduals are  extremely  numerous^  but  they  appear  to  belong 
to  about  five  species,  which  M.  Agassis  informs  me  are  all 
extinctt  and  hitherto  peculiar  to  the  brown  coal.  They 
belong  to  the  fresh-water  genera  Leudscus,  Aspius,  and  Perca« 
The  remains  of  frogs  also,  of  an  extinct  species,  have  been  dia* 
covered  in  the  paper  coal^  and  a  perfect  series  may  be  seen  in 
the  museum  at  Bonn,  from  the  most  imperfect  state  of  the 
tadpole  to  that  of  the  full-grown  animal.  With  these  a  sala* 
mander,  scaroaly  distinguishable  from  the  recent  species,  has 
been  found. 

All  the  distinguishable  ranains  of  pLints  in  the  lignite  and 
associated  beds  are  said  to  belong  to  dicotyledonous  trees  and 
shrubif,  bearing  a  dose  resemblance  to  those  now  existing  in 
the  country.  The  same  is  declared  to  be  the  case  with  the 
remains  found  in  the  trachytic  tuffii  and  in  the  trass;  but  the 
absolute  identification  of  species  on  which  some  geologists  have 
insisted  must  be  received  with  great  caution. 

As  trachytic  tufi^  has  been  observed  at  several  places  inter- 
stratified  with  the  clay  beds  of  the  brown  coal  formationi  and 
containing  the  same  impressions  of  plants^  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  oldest  eruptions  began  when  ,the  fresh-water 
deposits  were  still  in  progress,  and  when  the  geographical 
features  of  the  country  must  have  been  extremely  different 
from  those  which  it  has  now  assumed. 

We  have  stated  that  the  volcanic  ejections  of  the  Roderberg 
repose  upon  a  bed  of  gravel.  This  gravel  forms  part  of  an 
ancient  alluvium  which  is  quite  distinct  in  character  from  that 
now  found  in  the  plains  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  quartz  pebbles,  and  is  found  at  considerable  eleva- 
tions both  on*  the  graywacke  and  brown  coal  beds.  It  forms 
indeed  a  general  capping  to  the  latter,  varying  from  ten  to 
thirty-five  feet  in  thickness,  and  was  probably  an  alluvium 
formed  at  that  period  when  the  ancient  lake,  in  which  the 
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brown  coal  strata  were  deposited,  was  drained  ;  for  the  disap- 
pearance of  that  great  body  of  fresli  water  may  naturally  be 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  when  the  country  was  undergoing 
great  changes  in  its  physical  geography. 

Beds  and  large  veins  of  quartz  are  found  in  the  Hundsruck^ 
Taunus,  and  Eifeh  the  nearest  mountain-chains  which  border 
this  part  of  the  Rhine^  and  their  degradation  may  have  sup- 
plied the  quartz  found  in  this  gravel  called  Kiesel  gerolle  by 
the  Germans. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  that  the  latest  volcanic 
eruptions  of  the  Eifel  and  Rhine  coincided  in  epoch  with  the 
deposition  of  the  Loess  before  described  (chap.  xi.).  Such  an 
association,  if  established,  would  give  a  comparatively  recent 
date  to  the  most  modem  igneous  eruptions ;  but  I  looked  in 
vain  for  any  clear  indications  of  such  a  connexion,  and  all  the 
sections  which  I  saw  appeared  to  indicate  the  posteriority  of 
the  Loess.  The  integrity  of  the  volcanic  cones  is,  for  reasons 
before  explained,  a  character  to  which  we  attach  no  value. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  this  region,  graywacke  covered  by 
brown  coal,  and  some  volcanic  formations  so  blended  with  the 
latter  as  to  prove  the  igneous  eruptions  to  have  been  contem- 
poraneous. Yet  when  we  endeavour  to  assign  a  chronological 
position  to  any  one  part  of  the  scries  by  reference  to  organic 
remains,  we  discover  that  the  evidence  is  vague  and  inconclu- 
sive. I  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  obtain  satisfactory  proof 
that  any  one  species  of  fossil  animal  or  plant  has  been  found 
in  the  brown  coal,  or  superimposed  formations  which  was  com- 
mon to  a  tertiary  group  of  known  date  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe ;  whereas  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  relative 
age  of  diflTerent  tertiary  formations,  of  which  we  have  before 
spoken,  was  usually  determined  by  reference  to  a  comparison  of 
several  hundred,  often  more  than  a  thousand,  species  of  testacea'^, 

*  A  memoir  has  lately  been  communicated  to  the  Gcologiciil  Society  of  Lon- 
don, by  Mr.  Homer,  on  the  geology  of  this  district.  For  fuller  details  consult 
Ndeggerath's  Rheiuland  Westphalcn,  and  the  works  of  Von  Decben,  Oyen- 
hauscn,  Vun  Buch^  Steininger,  Van  der  Wyck,  Scropc,  Uaubeny,  Leoubard, 
and  Ilibbcrt. 
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MIOCENE  F0B1CAT10N8-MAIUNE. 

Havino  treated  in  the  preeeding  ehapters  of  the  cdder  aiid 
INnrcr  PUooene  fimnetioiii^  we  shall  next  oonsider  those  mem- 
beta  of  the  tertiary  series  whioh  we  have  termed  Mioeene.  The 
distbguishiog  duraeters  of  this  group,  as  derived  from  ita 
Imbedded  fossil  testaoea*  have  been  exphdned  in  the  fifth  ehiqp- 
ter  (p.  54).  In  regard  to  the  relative  jMitJfJM  of  the  stratiw 
they  underUe  the  dder  PUooene^  and  overlie  the  fiaeeoe  forma* 
iloDS,  when  any  of  these  happen  to  be  present. 

The  area  covered  by  the  marine»  fresh-water»  and  voloanie 
rooks  of  the  Miocene  period*  in  different  parts  ot  Europe^  can 
afaeady  be  proved  to  be  very  consideraUe,  fyt  they  occur  in 
Touraine^  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  and  still  more  extensively 
in  the  south  of  France,  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Gironde. 
They  have  also  been  oliserved  in  Piedmont,  near  Turin,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  valley  of  the  Bormida,  where  the  Apen- 
nines branch  off  from  the  Alps.  They  are  largely  developed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna  and  in  Styria ;  they  abound 
in  parts  of  Hungary ;  and  they  overspread  extensive  tracts  in 
Volhynia  and  Podolia. 

Shells  characteristic  of  the  Miocene  strata  are  found  in  aU 
these  countries,  figures  of  some  of  which  are  given  in  Plate  2 
in  thb  volume.  They  characterize  the  period,  because  they 
are  either  wanting  or  extremely  rare  in  the  Eocene  or  Pliocene 
formations. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  countries 
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before  enumerated  as  containing  monuments  of  the  era  under 
consideration. 

rauraine.— >  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  proofs  of  super- 
position adduced  by  M.  Desnoyers,  to  show  that  the  shelly 
strata  provincially  called  *  the  Faluns  of  the  Loire '  were  pos- 
terior to  the  most  recent  fresh-water  formation  of  the  basin  of 
the  Scdne.     Their  position,  therefore,  shows  that  they  are  of 
newer  origin  than  the  Eocene  strata^ — more  recent^  at  least, 
than  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Paris  basin.     But  an  exami- 
nation of  their  fossil  contents  proves  also  that  they  are  refer- 
rible  to  that  type  which  distinguishes  the   Miocene  period. 
When  three  hundred  of  the  Touraine  shells  were  compared 
with  mor^  than  eleven  hundred  of  the  Parisian  species,  there 
were  scarcely  more  than  twenty  which  could  be  identified ; 
andj  on  the  other  hand,  the  fossil  shells  of  the  Touraine  beds 
agree  far  less  with  the  testacea  now  inhabiting  our  seas  than 
does  the  group  occurring  in  the  older  Pliocene  strata  of 
northern  Italy. 

The  Miocene  strata  of  the  Loire  have  been  observed  to 
repose  on  a  great  variety  of  older  rocks  between  Sologne  and 
the  sea,  in  which  line  they  are  seen  to  rest  successively  upon 
gneiss^  clay-slate^  coal-measures,  Jura  limestone,  greenstone, 
chalk,  and  lastly  upon  the  upper  fresh-water  deposits  of  the 
basin  of  the  Seine.      They  consist  principally  of  quartiose 
gravel,  sand,  and  broken  shells.     The  beds  are  generally  inoo- 
herent,  but  sometimes  agglutinated  together  by  a  calcareous  or 
earthy  cement,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  building-stone.     Like  the 
shelly  portion  of  the  crag  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  faJuns 
and  associated  strata  are  of  slight  thickness,  not  exceeding 
seventy  feet.      They  often  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
crag  in  appearance,  the  shells  being  stained  of  the  same  ferru- 
ginous colour,  and  being  in  the  same  state  of  decay ;  serving 
in  Touraine,  just  as  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  to  fertilize  the 
arable  land.     Like  the  crag,  also,  they  contain  mammiferous 
remains,  which  are  not  only  intermixed  with  marine  shells,  but 
sometimes  encrusted  with  serpuls,  flustra^  and  balani.    These 
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terrestrial  quadrupeds  belong  to  the  genera  Ma8todmi»  Uhiiio-' 
ceros^  Hippopotamusty  kc,  the  assemblage,  oonndered  aa  a- 
wbolej  bong  very  distinct- from  those  of  the  Paris  gypsum.  - 

I  examined  several  detached  patches  of  the  Touraine  beda»{ 
where  they  rest  on  primary  strata  in  the  environs  of  Nantes^' 
particularly  one  locality  at  Les  Cleons,  about  eight  miles  sontln 
east  of  that  town^  and  was  struck  with  the  evidence  afforded  hf* 
them  of  the  emergence  of  large  intervening  tracts  ci  granitid' 
sdust  since  the  Miocene  era,  which  we  might  oiherwiae  have 
supposed  to  have  been  raised  at  a  very  remote  epoch.  It  is 
probable  that  these  patches  of  tertiary  deposits  were  originally 
local,  having  been  thrown  down  wherever  the  set  of  the  tides 
and  cunenta  permitted  an  accumulation  to  take  plaoew 

The  fiduns  and  oootemporary  strata  of  the  basin  of  the  Loire 
maybe  oonndered  generally  as  having  been  formed  in  a  sballov 
sea^  into  which  a  river^  flowing  perhaps  from  some  of  the  kmde 
iiow  drained  by  the  Loire«  introduced  from  time  to  time  flu- 
viatile  shells,  wood,  and  the  bones  of  quadrupeds^  which  may 
have  been  washed  down  during  floods.  Some  of  these  bones 
have  precisely  the  same  black  colour  as  those  found  in  the 
peaty  shell-marl  of  Scotland ;  and  we  might  imagine  them  to 
have  been  dyed  black  in  Miocene  peat  which  was  swept  down 
into  the  sea  during  the  waste  of  cliffs,  did  we  not  find  the 
remcuns  of  cetacea  in  the  same  strata^  bones,  for  example,  of 
the  lamantine^  morse,  sea-calf,  and  dolphin,  having  precisely 
the  same  colour. 

Comparison  of  the  Faluns  of  the  Loire  and  the  English 
Crag* — ^The  resemblance  which  M  •  Desnoyers  has  pointed  out 
as  existing  between  the  English  crag  and  the  French  faluns 
is  one  which  ought  by  no  means  to  induce  us  to  ascribe  a  con- 
temporaneous origin  to  these  two  groups,  but  merely  a  simi« 
larity  of  geographical  circumstances  at  the  respective  periods 
when  each  was  deposited.  In  every  age,  where  there  is  land 
and  sea^  there  must  be  shores^  shallow  estuaries,  and  rivers ; 
and  near  the  sea-coasts  banks  of  marine  shells  and  corals  may 
accumulate.    It  must  also  be  expected  that  rivers  will  drift  in 
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fresh-water  shells,  together  with  sand  and  pebbles,  and  occa- 
8ioDally«  perhaps,  sweep  down  the  carcasses  of  land  quadrupeds 
into  the  sea.  If  the  sand  and  shells,  both  of  the  'crag'  and 
the  '  faluns '  have  each  acquired  the  same  ferruginous  colour, 
such  a  coincidence  would  merely  lead  us  to  infer  that,  at  each 
period,  there  happened  to  be  springs  charged  with  iron,  which 
flowed  into  some  part  of  the  sea  or  basin  of  the  river,  by  which 
the  sediment  was  carried  down  into  the  sea. 

Even  had  the  French  and  English  strata  which  we  are 
comparing  shared  a  greater  number  of  mineral  characters  in 
common,  that  identity  could  not  have  justified  us  in  inferring 
ihe  synchronous  date  of  the  two  groups,  where  the  discordance 
of  fossil  remains  is  so  marked.  The  argument  which  infers  a 
contemporaneous  origin  from  correspondence  of  mineral  con- 
tents, proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  materials  were 
either  washed  down  from  a  common  source,  or  from  different 
purees  into  a  common  receptacle.  If,  according  to  the  latter 
hypothesis,  the  crag  and  the  faluns  were  thrown  down  in  one 
continuous  sea,  the  testacea  could  not  have  been  so  distinct  in 
two  very  contiguous  regions,  unless  we  assume  that  the  laws 
which  regulated  the  geographical  distribution  of  species  were 
then  distinct  from  those  now  prevailing.  But  if  it  be  said 
that  the  two  basins  may  have  been  separated  from  each  other, 
as  are  those  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  by  an  isthmus, 
and  that  distinct  assemblages  of  species  may  have  flourished 
in  each,  as  in  the  example  above-mentioned  is  actually  the 
case  *,  we  may  reply  that  such  narrow  lines  of  demarcation 
are  extremely  rare  now,  and  must  have  been  infinitely  more  so 
in  remoter  tertiary  epochs,  because  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  proportion  of  land  to  sea  has  been  greatly  on  the 
increase  in  European  latitudes  during  the  more  modern  geolo* 
gical  eras. 

In  the  faluns,  and  in  certain  groups  of  the  same  age,  which 
occur  not  far  to  the  west  of  Orleans,  M.  Desnoyers  has  dis- 
covered the  following  mammiferous  quadrupeds.     Palaeothe- 

*  See  above,  chap.  x. 
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rium  magnum,  Mastodon  angustidenB,  Hippopotamus  majoty 
and  H,  minutus.  Rhinoceros  leptorkinus,  and  R.  minutua,  Ta- 
pir gi^/as,  Anthracotherium  (small  species),  Sus,  Equus  (small 
species),  Cervusy  and  an  undetermined  species  of  the  Rodentia. 

The  first  species  on  this  list  is  common  to  the  Paris  gjrpsum, 
and  is  therefore  an  example  of  a  land  quadruped  common  td 
the  Miocene  and  Eocene  formations,  an  exception  perfectly  in 
harmony  with  the  results  obtmned  from  the  study  of  fossil 
shells  ♦. 

Basin  of  the  Gironde  and  district  of  the  Landes.^^-'A  great 
extent  of  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Gironde  is 
overspread  by  tertiary  deposits  which  have  been  more  pan^^ 
ticularly  studied  in  the  environs  of  Bordeaux  and  Dax,  from 
whence  about  600  species  of  shells  have  been  obtained.  These 
shells  belong  to  the  same  type  as  those  of  Touraine. — See  Ap* 
pendix  I.f 

Most  of  the  beds  near  Dax,  whence  these  shells  are  pro* 
cured>  consist  of  incoherent  quartzose  sand,  mixed  for  the  most 
part  with  calcareous  matter,  which  has  often  bound  together 
the  sand  into  concretionary  nodules.  A  great  abundance 
of  fluviatile  shells  occur  in  many  places  intermixed  with  the 
marine ;  and  in  some  localities  microscopic  shells  are  in  great 
profusion. 

The  tertiary  deposits  in  this  part  of  France  are  often  very 
inconstant  in  their  mineralogical  character,  yet  admit  generally 
of  being  arranged  in  four  groups,  which  are  enumerated  in  the 
explanation  of  diagram  No.  51. 

In  some  places  the  united  thickness  of  these  groups  is  con- 
siderable, but  in  the  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
valley  of  the  Adour  around  Dax,  the  disturbed  secondary  rocks 

*  For  further  details  respecting  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  see  M.  Desnoyers^  Ann. 
des  Sci.  Nat.,  tome  xvi.  pp.  171  and  402,  where  full  referencei  to  other  authors 
are  given. 

f  M.  de  Basterot  has  given  a  description  of  more  than  300  shells  of  Bordeaux 
and  Dax,  and  figures  of  the  greater  number  of  them.  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  d'Hist. 
Nat.  de  Paris,  tome  ii. 
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are  <^en  covered  by  a  thin  pellicle  only  of  tertiary  strata, 
which  rests  horiiontally  on  the  chalk  and  does  not  alirays 
omcealit. 

Luy  R.  Puy  Anet  No.  51. 


r«rfi«ry  tlhrt «  09trijfing  tkmlk  in  tht  MvfroM  of  Dtut, 

a,  SUioeons  sand  without  shells.  c,  Sand  and  marl  with  shells. 

^  OtaviL  d,  Blue  marl  with  sheUs. 

B,  Chalk  and  Tokanic  tu£ 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Adour  and  Luy,  sections  of  all  the 
members  of  the  tertiary  series  are  laid  open,  but  the  lowest  blue 
marl,  which  is  sometimes  200  feet  thick,  is  not  often  pene- 
trated. On  the  banks  of  the  Luy,  however,  to  the  south  of 
Dax,  the  subjacent  white  chalk  is  exposed  in  inclined  and 
vertical  strata.  In  the  hill  called  Puy  Arzet  the  chalk,  charac- 
terized by  its  peculiar  fossils,  is  accompanied  by  beds  of  volcanic 
tuff,  which  are  conformable  to  it,  and  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  product  of  submarine  eruptions  which  took  place  in 
the  sea  wherein  the  chalk  was  formed. 

About  a  mile  west  of  Orth^s,  in  the  Bas  Pyrenees,  the  blue 
marl  is  seen  to  extend  to  the  borders  of  the  tertiary  formation, 
and  rises  to  the  height  probably  of  six  or  seven  hundred  feet. 
In  that  locality  many  of  the  marine  Miocene  shells  preserve 
their  original  colours.  This  marl  is  covered  by  a  considerable 
thickness  of  ferruginous  gravel,  which  seems  to  increase  in 
volume  near  the  borders  of  the  tertiary  basin  on  the  side  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

In  an  opposite  direction,  to  the  north  of  Dax,  the  shelly 
sands  often  pass  into  calcareous  sandstone,  in  which  there  are 
merely  the  casts  of  shells  as  at  Carcares,  and  into  a  shelly  brec- 
da  resembling  some  rocks  of  recent  origin  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Bermudas. 

Fresh-water  limestone  at  Saucats, — Associated  with  the  Mio- 
cene strata  near    Bordeaux,  at  a  place  called  Saucats,  is  a 
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compact  fresh-water  limestone,  of  slight  thickness,  which  is  per- 
forated on  the  upper  surface  by  marine  shells,  for  the  most 
part  of  extinct  species.  It  is  evident  that  the  space  must  have 
been  alternately  occupied  by  salt  and  fresh  water.  First,  a 
lagoon  may  have  been  formed ,  in  which  the  water  may  have 
become  fresh  ;  then  a  barrier  of  sand,  by  which  the  sea  was 
excluded  for  a  time,  may  have  been  breached,  whereby  the 
salt  water  again  obtained  access. 

Eocene  strata  in  the  Bordeaux  basin. — ^The  relations  of  some 
of  the  members  of  the  tertiary  series,  in  the  basin  of  the  Gironde, 
have  of  late  afforded  matter  of  controversy.  A  limestone,  re- 
sembling the  calcaire  grossier  of  Paris,  and  from  100  to  200 
feet  in  thickness,  occurs  at  Fauliac  and  Blaye>  and  extends  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Gironde^  between  Blaye  and  La  Roche. 
It  contains  many  species  of  fossils  identical  with  those  of  the 
Paris  basin.  This  fact  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  M.  Deshayes 
before  I  visited  Blaye  in  1830 ;  but  although  I  recognized  the 
mineral  characters  of  the  rock  to  be  very  different  from  those 
of  the  Miocene  formations  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Bordeaux,  I  had  not  time  to  verify  its  relative  position.  I 
inferred,  however,  the  inferiority  of  the  Blaye  limestone  to  the 
Miocene  strata,  from  the  order  in  which  each  series  presented 
itself  as  I  receded  from  the  chalk  and  passed  to  the  central 
parts  of  the  Bordeaux  basin. 

Upon  leaving  the  white  chalk  with  flints,  in  travelling  from 
Charente  by  Blaye  to  Bordeaux,  I  first  found  myself  upon 
overlying  red  clay  and  sand  (as  at  Mirambeau)  ;  I  then  came 
upon  the  tertiary  limestone  above  alluded  to,  at  Blaye;  and 
lastly,  on  departing  still  farther  from  the  chalk,  reached  the 
strata  which  at  Bordeaux  and  Dax  contain  exclusively  the 
Miocene  shells. 

The  occurrence  both  of  Eocene  and  Miocene  fossils  in  the 
same  basin  of  the  Gironde,  had  been  cited  by  M.  Boue  as  a 
fact  which  detracted  from  the  value  of  zoological  characters  as 
a  means  of  determining  the  chronological  relations  of  tertiary 
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groups.  But  on  farther  inquiry,  the  fact,  on  the  contrary,  has 
furnished  additional  grounds  of  confidence  in  these  characters. 

M.  Ch.  Desmouhns  replied,  in  answer  to  M.  Bout's  objec- 
tions^  that  the  assemblage  of  Eocene  shells  are  never  intermixed 
with  those  found  in  the  *  moellon,'  as  he  calls  the  sandy  calca- 
reous rock  of  the  environs  of  Bordeaux  and  Dax ;  and  M. 
Dufrenoy  farther  stated,  that  the  hills  of  limestone  which  bor- 
der the  right  bank  of  the  Gironde,  from  Marmande  as  far  as 
Blaye,  present  several  sections  wherein  the  Parisian  (or  Eocene) 
limestone  is  seen  to  be  separated  from  the  shelly  strata  called 
'  faluns/  or  '  moellon/  by  a  fresh- water  formation  of  consider- 
able thickness.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  as  the  marine  faluns 
of  Touraine  rest  on  a  fresh-water  formation^  which  overlies  the 
marine  calcaire  grossier  of  Paris,  so  the  marine  Miocene  strata 
of  Bordeaux  are  separated  from  those  of  Blaye  by  a  fresh- 
water deposit  *. 

The  following  diagram,  therefore^  will  express  the  order  of 
position  of  the  groups  above  alluded  to. 

No.  62. 


Of  Red  day  and  sand. 

h,  Limaftone  like  calcaixe  groitieri  sometimes  alternating  with  green  marl 

and  containing  Eocene  shells. 
e,  F^resh^water  fermation,  same  as  that  of  the  department  of  Lot  and  Garonne. 
df  Tertiary  strata  of  the  Landes,  with  Biiocene  fossils. 

Inland  cliff  near  Dax. — A  few  miles  west  from  Dax,  and  at 
the  distance  of  about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  a  steep  bank 
is  seen  running  in  a  direction  nearly  north-east  and  south-west, 
or  parallel  to  the  contiguous  coast.  This  steep  declivity,  or 
braCf  which  is  about  50  feet  in  height,  conducts  us  from  the 
higher  platform  of  the  Landes  to  a  lower  plain  which  extends 
to  the  sea.  The  outline  of  the  ground  might  suggest  to  every 
geologist  the  opinion,  that  the  bank  in  question  was   once 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Soc  G60L  de  France,  tome  ii.  p.  440. 
You  III.  P 
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a  BCB-cliff,   when   the   whole  country  stood  at  a  lower  level 
No.  as. 


_,.i:itlll 
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relatively  to  tlie  sea.  But  this  cao  no  longer  be  regarded 
08  matter  of  conjecture.  In  making  excavations  recenilj  for 
the  foundation  of  a  building  at  Abesse,  a  quantity  of  loose 
sand,  wliich  formed  the  slope  d,  e,  was  removed,  and  a  perpen- 
dicular cliff  exposed  about  50  feet  in  height.  The  bottom  of 
this  cliff  consists  of  limcetone,  b,  which  contains  shells  and 
corals  of  Miocene  species,  and  is  probably  a  calcareous  form  of 
the  division  c  {diagram  No.  51,  p.  207).  Immediately  below 
this  limestone  is  the  clay  c  (probably  d,  diagram  No.  51,  p.  207), 
and  above  it  the  usual  tertiary  sand  a  of  the  department 
of  the  Landes.  At  the  base  of  the  precipice  are  seen  large, 
partially-rounded,  masses  of  rock,  evidently  detached  from 
the  stratum  b.  The  face  of  the  limestone  is  hollowed  out 
and  weathered  into  such  forms  as  are  seen  in  the  calcareous 
cliffs  of  the  adjoining  coast,  especially  at  Biaritz,  near  Bayonne*. 
It  is  evident  that,  when  the  country  was  at  4  somewhat  lower 
level,  the  sea  advanced  along  the  surface  of  the  argillaceous 
stratum  c,  which,  by  its  yielding  nature,  favoured  the  waste 
and  undermining  of  the  more  solid  superincumbent  limestone 
b.  Afterwards,  when  the  country  had  been  elevated,  part  of 
the  sand  a  fell  down,  or  was  drifted  by  the  winds,  ao  as  to 
form  the  talus  d,  e,  which  masked  the  inland  cliff  until  it  was 
artificially  hiid  open  to  view. 

The  situation  of  this  cliff  is  interesting,  as  marking  one  of 
the  pauses  which  intervened  between  the  successive  movements 
of  elevation  whereby  the  marine  tertiary  strata  of  this  country 

•  Thiiiiwt  wu  iKonted  out  to  no  by  tht  ptofcictOT  of  the  Und*of  jLtanM  - 
1630. 
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Ifore  upheaved  to  their  present  height,  a  pause  whkh  allowed 
time  for  the  sea  to  advance  and  strip  oflp  the  upper  beds  cv  &» 
from  the  denuded  clay  c. 

Hills  of  Mont  Ferrat  and  the  Superga, — The  late  Signor 
Bonelli  of  Turin  was  the  first  who  remarked  that  the  tertiary 
shells  found  in  the  green  sand  and  marl  of  the  Superga  near 
Turin  differed,  as  a  group,  from  those  generally  characteristic 
of  the  Subapennine  beds.     The  same  naturalist  had  also  ob- 
served»  that  many  of  the  species  peculiar  to  the  Superga  were 
identical  with  those  occurring  near  Bordeaux  and  Dax.    The 
strata  of  which  the  hill  of  the  Superga  is  composed^  are  inclined 
at  an  an^e  of  more  than  70  degrees.  They  con»st  partly  of  fine 
smd  and  marl,  and  partly  of  a  conglomerate  c(Hnposed  of  pri- 
mary boulders,  which  forms  a  lower  part  of  the  series^  and  not,  as 
ie{Nf€sented  by  M.  Brongniart  by  mistake  *y  an  unconformable 
snd  overlying  mass  f.    This  same  series  of  beds  is  more  largely 
developed  in  the  chain  of  Mont  Ferrat,  especially  in  the  basin 
of  the  Bormida.     The  high  road  which  leads  from  Savona  to 
Alessandria  intersects  them  in  its  northern  descent,  and  the 
formation  may  be  well  studied  along  this  line  at  Carcare,  Cairo, 
and  Spinto,  at  all  which  localities  fossil  shells  occur  in  a  bright 
green  sand.    At  Plana,  a  conglomerate,  interstratified  with  this 
green  sand^  contains  rounded  blocks  of  serpentine  and  chlorite 
schist,  larger  than  those  near  the  summit  of  the  Superga,  some 
of  the  blocks  being  not  less  than  nine  feet  in  diameter. 

When  we  descend  to  Aqui,  we  find  the  green  sand  ^ving 
place  to  bluish  marls,  which  also  skirt  the  plains  of  the  Tanaro 
at  lower  levels.  These  newer  marls  are  associated  with  sand, 
and  are  nearly  horizontal^  and  appear  to  belong  to  the  older 
Pliocene  Subapennine  strata  j.  The  shells  which  characterize 
the  latter,  abound  in  various  parts  of  the  country  near  Turin  ; 
but  that  region  has  not  yet  been  examined  with  sufficient  care 
to  enable  us  to  give  exact  sections  to  illustrate  the  superpo- 

*  Tenains  da  Vicentin,  p.  26. 
t  I  ezamiaed  the  Soperga  in  company  with  Mr,  Morchiion  Ia  1Q^ 

t  Sedwction,woQd<tttNoi4jp.21. 
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ridon  of  the  Miocene  and  older  Pliocene  beds.  It  i«,  howereri 
aBcertained^  that  the  highly-inclined  green  sand*  which  come» 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  primary  rocks^  ia  the  oldest 
part  of  the  series  *. 

MoloMH  of  SwUxerland.'^U  we  cross  the  Alps,  and  pass  firom 
Piedmont  to  Savoy,  we  find  there,  at  the  northern  base  of  the 
great  diain  and  throughout  the  lower  country  of  Switzerland,  a 
soft  green  sandstone,  much  resembling  some  of  the  beds  ci  the 
basin  of  the  Bormida,  above  described,  and  associated  in  a  simihBr 
manner  with  marls  and  conglomerate.  This  formation  is  called, 
in  Switierland, '  molasse,*  said  to  be  derived  from  ^mol,'  *9oft,* 
because  the  stone  is  easily  cut  in  the  quarry.  It  b  of  vast 
thickness*  but  shells  have  so  rarely  been  found  in  it  that  they 
do  not  supply  sufficient  data  for  correctly  determining  its  age. 
M.  Studer,  in  his  treatise  on  the  '  molasse,'  enumerates  some 
fossil  shells  found  near  Lucerne^  agreeing,  apparently,  with  the 
testacea  of  the  Subapennine  hills.  The  correspcmdence  in 
mineral  character  between  the  green  sand  of  Piedmont  and 
that  of  Switxerland  can  in  nowise  authorise  us  to  infer  identity 
of  age,  but  merely  to  conclude  that  both  have  been  derived 
from  the  d^radation  of  similar  ancient  rocks. 

Until  the  place  of  the  '  molasse '  in  the  chronological  series 
of  tertiary  formations  has  been  more  rigorously  determined,  the 
application  of  this  provincial  name  to  the  tertiary  groups  of 
other  countries  must  prove  a  source  of  ambiguity,  and  we  regret 
that  the  term  has  been  so  vaguely  employed  by  M.  Bou^. 

Styria,  Vienna^  Hungary j  S;c, — Of  the  various  groups  which 
have  hitherto  been  referred  to  the  Miocene  era,  none  are  so 
important  in  thickness  and  geographical  extent  as  those  which 
are  found  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Alps,  in  what  have 
been  termed  the  basins  of  Vienna  and  Styria,  and  which  spread 
thence  into  the  plains  of  Hungary.  The  collection  of  shells 
formed  by  M.  Constant  Prevost,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

*  We  tnut  that  MM.  Poreto,  Passiuii  Sif  monda,  and  La  Marmora,  witt  devote 
their  attention  to  the  relative  position  of  the  several  groups  of  tertiary  strata  in 
Piedmont,  by  instituting  a  conspariion  between  their  respective  organic  remains. 
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yienna^  and  described  by  him  in  1820*,  were  alone  sufficient 
to  identify  a  great  part  of  the  formations  of  that  country  with 
the  Miocene  beds  of  the  Loire,  Gironde,  and  Piedmont.  The 
fossil  remains  subsequently  procured  by  that  indefatigable 
observer  M •  Bou6  have  served  to  show  the  still  greater  range 
of  the  same  beds  through  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

It  appears  from  the  recently  published  memoirs  of  Professor 
Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison  j,  that  the  formations  in  Styria 
may  be  divided  into  groups  corresponding  to  those  adopted  by 
M.  Partsch  for  the  Vienna  beds ;  the  basin  of  Vienna  exhibiting 
nearly  the  same  phenomena  as  that  of  Styria.  These  regions 
have  evidently  formed,  during  the  Miocene  period,  two  deep 
bays  of  the  same  sea,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  great 
promontory  connected  with  the  central  ridge  of  the  eastern 
Alps. 

The  English  geologists,  above  mentioned,  describe  a  long 
succession  of  marine  strata  intervening  between  the  Alps  and 
the  plains  of  Hungary,  which  are  divisible  into  three  natural 
groups,  each  of  vast  thickness,  and  affording  a  great  variety  of 
rocks.  All  these  groups  are  of  marine  origin,  and  lie  in  nearly 
horizontal  strata,  but  have  a  slight  prevmiing  easterly  dip,  so 
that,  in  traversing  them  from  west  to  east,  we  commence  with 
the  oldest  and  end  with  the  youngest  beds.  At  their  western 
extremity  they  fill  an  irregular  trough-shaped  depression^ 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  Mur,  the  Raab,  and  the 
Drave,  make  their  way  to  the  lower  Danube  j:.  They  here 
consist  of  conglomerate,  sandstone,  and  marls,  some  of  the 
marls  containing  marine  shells.  Beds  also  of  lignite  occur, 
showing  that  wood  was  drifted  down  in  large  quantities 
into  the  sea.  In  parts  of  the  series  there  are  masses  of  rounded 
siliceous  pebbles  resembling  the  shingle  banks  which  are  form- 
ing on  some  of  our  coasts. 

The  second  principal  group  is  characterized  by  coralline 

*  Journal  de  Physique,  NoYembre,  1820. 
t  Geol.  Ttaos,,  Second  Senes,  toI.  iiL  p.  301.  {  Ibid.,  p.  362. 
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tall  ooncretionary  Umestone  of  a  yellowish  wUte  odour :  it  b 
finely  eiqxMed  in  the  escarpments  of  Wildon,  and  in  the  hills 
of  Ehrenhausen,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mur  *.  This  oonl- 
line  limestone  is  not  less  than  400  feet  thick  at  Wildon,  and 
caoeeds,  thereiSnv,  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  our 
secondary  groups  in  England,  as,  fcnr  example,  the  ^  Coral 

Beds  of  sandstone,  sand,  and  shale^  and  calcareous  marii^  art 
associated  with  the  above-mentioned  limestone. 

The  third  group,  which  occurs  at  a  still  greater  distance 
ftom  the  mountains,  is  composed  of  sandstone  and  marl,  and  of 
beds  of  limestooei  exhibiting  here  and  there  a  perfectly  oolitic 
atructure*    In  this  sjrstem  fossil  shells  are  numerous. 

It  is  by  no  means  dear  that  the  coralline  limestones  of  the 
second  group,  are  posterior  in  origin  to  all  the  beds  of  the  first 
i^Tlsion ;  they  may  pdesiUy  hay6  been  formed  at  some  distance 
from  land,  while  the  head  of  the  gulf  was  becoming  filled  up 
with  enormous  deposits  of  gravel,  tend,  and  mud,  whidi  may^ 
in  that  quarter,  have  rend^*ed  the  waters  too  turbid  for  die 
fullest  development  of  testjaceoas  and  coralline  animals. 

In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  formations  above  described^  we 
may  observe  that  the  middle  group,  both  in  the  baans  of  Styria 
and  Vienna^  belongs  indisputably  to  the  Miocene  period,  for 
the  species  of  shells  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Loire,  Gironde^ 
and  other  contemporary  basins  before  noticed.  Whether  the 
lowest  and  uppermost  systems  are  referrible  to  the  same,  or  to 
distinct  tertiary  epochs,  is  the  only  question.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  the  accumulation  of  so  vast  a  succession  of  beds  required 
an  immense  lapse  of  ages,  and  we  are  prepared  to  find  some 
difference  in  the  species  characterizing  the  difierent  members 
of  the  series ;  nevertheless,  all  may  belong  to  different  sub- 
divisions of  the  Miocene  period.  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr. 
Murchison  have  suggested  that  the  inferior,  or  first  group, 
which  comprises  the  strata  between  the  Alps  and  the  coralline 

*  Geol.  Trani.,  Second  Series,  vol.  iiL  p.  3S5.  f  Ibid.,  p.  390. 
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limestone  of  Wildon,  may  correspond  in  age  to  the  Paris  basin ; 
but  the  list  of  fossils  which  they  have  given^  seems  rather  to 
favolir  the  supposition,  that  the  deposit  is  of  the  Miocene  era. 
They  enumerate  four  characteristic  Miocene  fossils, — Mytilus 
BrArdii,  Cerithium  pictum,  C.  pupaeforme,  and  C.  plicatum, — 
and  if  there  are  some  few  of  the  associated  shells  common  to 
the  Paris  basin,  such  a  coincidence  is  no  more  than  holds  true 
in  r^ard  to  all  the  European  Miocene  formations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  third  or  newest  system,  which  over- 
lies the  coralline  limestone,  contains  fossils  which  do  not  appear 
to  depart  so  widely  from  the  Miocene  type  as  to  authorize  us 
to  separate  them.  They  appear  to  agree  with  the  tertiary 
strata  of  a  great  part  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  which 
will  be  seen,  by  the  tables  of  shells  in  Appendix  I .,  to  be  re- 
ferrible  to  the  Miocene  period. 

Volhynia  and  Podolia, — We  may  expect  to  find  many  other 
districts  in  Europe  composed  of  Miocene  strata,  and  there  ap- 
pears already  to  be  sufficient  evidence  that  the  marine  deposits 
of  the  platform  of  Volhynia  and  Podolia  were  of  this  era. 
The  fossils  of  that  region,  which  is  bounded  by  Galicia  on  the 
west,  and  the  Ukraine  on  the  east,  and  comprises  parts  of  the 
basins  of  the  Bog  and  the  Dniester,  has  been  investigated  by 
Von  Buch,  Eichwald,  and  Du  Bois,  and  the  latter  has  given 
excellent  plates  of  more  than  one  hundred  fossil  shells  of  the 
country,  which  M.  Deshayes  finds  to  agree  decidedly  with  the 
fossils  of  the  Miocene  period  *. 

The  formation  consists  of  difierent  rocks^  sand  and  sand- 
stone, clay,  coarse  limestone,  and  a  white  oolite,  the  last  of 
which  is  of  great  extent. 

Mantpellier, — The  tertiary  strata  of  Montpellier  contain 
many  of  the  Dax  and  Bordeaux  species  of  shells,  so  that  they 
are  probably  referrible  to  the  Miocene  epoch  ;  but  in  the  cata- 
logue given  by  M.  Marcel  de  Serres,  many  Pliocene  species, 
amilar  to  those  of  the  Subapennine  beds,   are  enumerated. 

*  Conch.  Foes,  du  Plateau  WolhynirPodo,  par  F.  du  Bois.   Berlin,  1831. 
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This  siiliject  requires  fuller  investigation,  and  it  would  be 
highly  interesting  if  the  Montpellicr  beds  should  be  found  to 
indicate  a  passage  from  the  fossils  of  the  Miocene  type  to  those 
of  tlie  older  Pliocene.  We  are  fully  prepared  for  tlie  dis- 
covery of  Biich  intermediate  linlcs,  and  we  have  endeavoured  lo 
provide  a  place  for  thcni  in  the  classificaiiun  proposed  in  the 
fifth  cliaptcr  •. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Miocene  alluiiums — ^AuTorgoe — Mont  Perrier — Extinct  quadrupeds — Velay— 
Orieanais— AlluviumB  contemporaneous  with  Faluns  of  Touraine — Miocene 
fregh-water  fbrmationi— Upper  Val  d'Amo— Extinct  mammalia — Coal  of  Cadi- 
bona — ^Miocene  volcanic  rocks — ^Hungary — ^Transylvania — Styiia — Auvergne 
— Velay. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  offer  some  observations  on  the 
alluviums  and  fresh-water  formations  of  the  Miocene  era^  and 
shall  afterwards  point  out  the  countries  in  Europe  where  the 
volcanic  rocks  of  the  same  period  may  be  studied. 

MIOCENE  ALLUVIUMS. 

Auvergne, — The  annexed  drawing  will  expbun  to  the  reader 
the  position  of  two  ancient  beds  of  alluviumi  c  and  e,  in  Au- 

No.54. 


PotUioH  of  the  Miocene  altwiMmt  qfMont  Perrier  (or  Boulade'). 

a.  Newer  alluvium.  e,  First  Miocene  alluvium  with  bones. 

6,  Second  trachytic  breccia.  f^  Compact  basalt 

c,  Second  Miocene  alluvium  with  bones,  g^  Eocene  lacustrine  strata. 

df  First  trachytic  breccia. 

vergne,  in  which  the  remuns  of  several  quadrupeds  character- 
istic of  the  Miocene  period  have  been  obtained.  In  order  to 
account  for  the  situation  of  these  beds  of  rounded  pebbles  and 
sand,  we  must  suppose  that  after  the  tertiary  strata  g^  covered 
by  the  basaltic  lava  /,  had  been  disturbed  and  exposed  to 
aqueous  denudation^  a  valley  was  excavated,  wherein  the  allu- 
vium e  accumulated,  and  in  which  the  remains  of  quadrupeds 
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then  inliabidng  the  country  were  buried.  The  trachytic 
breccia  d  was  then  superimposed  ;  this  breccia  is  an  aggregate 
of  shapeless  and  angular  fragments  of  trachyte,  cemented  by 
volcanic  tuff  and  pumice,  resembling  some  of  the  breccias 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  neighbouring  extinct 
volcano  of  Mont  Dor  in  Auvergno,  or  those  whicli  are  found 
in  Etna.  Upon  tlus  rests  another  alluvium  c,  which  also  con- 
tains the  bones  of  Miocene  species,  and  this  is  covered  by 
another  enormous  mass  of  tufaceous  breccia.  We  suppose  the 
breccias  to  have  resulted  from  the  sudden  rush  of  large  bodies 
of  water  down  the  sides  of  an  elevated  volcano  at  its  moments 
of  eruption,  when  snow  perhaps  was  melted  by  lava.  Sucli 
floods  occur  in  Iceland,  sweeping  away  loose  blocks  of  lava 
and  ejections  surrounding  the  crater,  and  then  strewing  the 
plains  with  fragments  of  igneous  rocks,  enveloped  in  mud  or 
■  moya.'  The  abrupt  escarpment  presented  by  the  above- 
described  beds,  &,  c,  li,  e,  towards  the  valley  of  the  Couze,  must 
have  been  caused  by  subsequent  erosion,  whereby  a  large  por- 
tion of  those  masses  has  been  carried  away  *. 

In  the  alluviums  c  and  e,  MM.  Croizet,  Jobert,  Chabriol,  and 
Bouillet  have  discovered  the  remains  of  about  forty  species 
of  extinct  mammalia,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  peculiar 
as  yet  to  this  locality ;  but  some  of  them  characteristic  of  the 
Miocene  period,  being  common  to  the  faluns  of  Touraine,  and 
associated  in  other  localities  with  marine  Miocene  strata. 
Among  these  species  may  be  enumerated  Mastodon  minor 
and  M.  arvemenus,  Hippopotamus  major.  Rhinoceros  lep- 
torhinus  and  Tapir  arvemensis.  The  Elephas  primigenius,  a 
species  common  to  so  many  tertiary  periods,  is  also  stated  to 
accompany  the  rest.  In  some  cases  the  remains  are  not  suf- 
ticieotly  characteristic  to  indicate  the  exact  species,  but  the 
following  genera  can  be  determined:  the  boar,  horse,  ox, 
hyeena  (two  species),  felis  (three  or  four  species),  bear  (three 

■  Fm  ui  M«oiut  at  tb«  podtion  .'and  age  of  ths  toIuuuc  tmcou  of  Molt 
Pfftira  sad  Beulads,  ue  Lyell  and  MuichuDD  on  the  bedi  of  Mont  Pernor,  Ed. 
Naw  FliiL  Joiun,  July,  1S29,  p.  15. 
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sped^)^  dM*5  ngKiit  tariety^  drni^k  otter«  beaver,  hare,  and 
wiiter-Mt  ♦* 

Velay.-^In  Vday  a  somewhat  similar  group  of  mammiferous 
remains  were  found  by  Dr.  Hibbert  f ,  in  a  bed  of  volcanic 
soorise  and  taff>  inclosed  between  two  beds  of  basaltic  lava,  at 
Saint-Privat  d'Allier.  Some  of  the  bones  were  found  ad- 
hering to  the  slaggy  lava.  Among  the  animals  were  Rhino- 
eeros  li^lorhinus^  Hyesna  speUea,  und  another  species  allied 
to  the  spotted  hyaena  of  the  Cape,  together  with  four  undeter- 
mined spteiea  of  deer  %. 

At  Gussac  and  Solilhao^  onc^  league  from  Puy  en  Velay, 
Ac.  Robert  discovered^  in  an  ancient  alluvium  covered  with 
kva,  the  remains  of  £lephas  primigenius^  Rhinoceros  lepto- 
rhiflus»  Tapir  arvemensis^  horse  (two  species),  deer  (seven  spe- 
des),  o%  (two  species)j  and  an  antelope. 

Orleanais.'^In  the  Orleanais,  at  Avaray,  Chevilly,  les  Aides, 
and  les  Barres,  fossil  land  quadrupeds  have  been  ibund  asso* 
dated  with  fluviktile  shells  and  reptiles,  identical  with  those 
found  in  the  marine  faluns  of  Toui*aine  §.  These  are  sup- 
poied,  with  great  probability^  by  M.  Desnoyers,  to  mark  the 
passage  of  streams  which  flowed  towards  the  sea  in  which  the 
faluns  were  deposited.  They  bear  thd  same  relation  to  the 
Miocene  strata  of  Tdurmne,  as  part  of  the  ancient  gravel  and 
rilt  df  England,  coniainihg  the  bones  of  elephants  and  other 
extihct  animals,  probably  bear  to  t^e  crag. 

MIOCENE  FRKSH-WATBR  FORMATIONS. 

Uj^  Pai  W Afiio.—*Th^fe  fire  A  great  nUmbet*  of  isolated 
ti^rtlflry  forftiations,  bf  ftfe^h-wfitet  ttrigln,  resting  on  primary 

khi  se<^ndary  h)ckd  in  different  pdtts  of  Europe,  id  the  same 


*  Recheidies  tor  lei  On.  I^oss;  du  D^pt.  du  Pii^  de  Dome,  4to.,  1826.— Kssai 
Gwl.  «t  Mineral,  sur  les  £&irironi  d'lisoire^  D4pt.  da  Puy  de  Dome,  folio,  1827. 

t  Edin.  Journ.  of  Sci.,  No.  4,  New  Series,  p.  276. 

\  l^i^ures  6t  kome  of  tliese  remains  are  giren  by  M.  Berlrand  de  Done,  Ann.  de 
a  fide:  d^A^rieidt:  Be  Pnyj  182^. 

i  MM.  Desnoyers  and  Lockaxt,  Bulletin  de  la  Soc  G6ol.,  torn.  ii.  p.  336. 
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manner  as  wc  now  find  small  lakes  scattered  over  our  con- 
tinents and  islands  wherein  deposits  are  forming,  quite  de- 
tached from  all  contemporary  marine  strata.  To  determine 
the  age  of  such  groups  with  reference  to  the  great  chronolo- 
gical Geries  established  for  the  marine  strata,  must  often  be  a 
matter  of  difficulty,  since  we  cannot  always  enjoy  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  a  locality  where  the  fresh-water  species  are 
intermixed  with  marine  shells,  or  where  they  occur  in  beds 
alternating  wilh  marine  airata. 

The  deposit  of  the  Upper  Val  d'Amo  before  alluded  to, 
(p.  Itil)  was  evidently  farmed  in  an  ancient  lake;  but  although 
the  fossil  testaceous  and  mammiferous  remains  preserved 
therein  are  very  numerous,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  at  present, 
la  decide  with  certainty  the  precise  era  to  which  they  belong. 
I  collected  six  species  of  lacustnne  shells,  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  from  this  basin  belonging  to  the  genera 
Anodon,  Faludina  and  Neritina;  but  Af .  Deshayes  was  unable 
to  identify  them  with  any  recent  or  fossil  species  known 
to  him.  If  the  beds  belonged  to  the  older  Pliocene  forma- 
tions we  might  expect  that  several  of  the  fossils  would  agree 
specifically  with  living  testacea ;  and  we  are  therefore  disposed 
to  believe  that  they  belong  to  an  older  epoch.  If  we  consider 
the  terrestrial  mammalia  of  the  same  beds,  we  immediately 
perceive  that  they  cannot  be  assimilated  to  the  Eocene  type, 
as  exhibited  in  the  Paris  baan,  or  in  Auvergne  and  Vday : 
but  some  of  them  agree  with  Miocene  species.  Mr.  PentUnd 
has  obligingly  sent  me  the  following  list  of  the  fossil  mammifers 
of  the  Upper   Val   d'Amo  which  are    in  the  museums  <^ 

Paris. J^ens.— Ur8uscultridens,ViverraValdamenMS,Cania 

lupus,  and  another  of  the  size  of  the  common  fox.  Hysna 
radiata,  H.  fossilis.  Felis  (a  new  species  of  the  uze  of  the 
panther).  Rodentia. — Histnx,  nearly  allied  to  dorsalis,  Castor. 
Packydermata. — Elephas  Italicus,  Mastodon  angustidena,  M. 

Taperoides,  Tapir        ',  Equus' ,  Sus  scrofa,  Rhinoceros 

leptorhinusj   Hippopotamus   major,  fossilia.     Rumtwrntia. — 
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>,new  species, 


Cervus  m^aceros,  (?)  C.  Yaldarnensis,  C.  — 
Bos,  bubalo  affinis,  B.  urus  and  B.  taurus. 

Cuvier  also  mentions  the  remains  of  a  species  of  lophiodon 
as  occurring  among  the  bones  in  the  Upper  Yal  d'Arno*. 
The  elephant  of  this  locality  has  been  called  by  Nestif  meri- 
dionaUs,  and  is  considered  by  him  as  distinct  from  the  Siberian 
fossil  species  E,  primigenius,  with  which,  however,  some  eminent 
comparative  anatomists  regard  it  as  identical.  The  skeletons 
of  the  hippopotamus  are  exceedingly  abundant ;  no  less  than 
forty  had  been  procured  when  I  visited  Florence  in  1828. 
Remains  of  the  elephant,  stag,  ox»  and  horse>  are  also  ex- 
tremely numerous.  In  winter  the  superficial  degradation  of 
the  soil  is  so  rapid,  that  bones  which  the  year  before  were 
buried  are  seen  to  project  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
are  described  by  the  peasants  as  growing.  In  this  manner  the 
tips  of  the  horns  of  stags,  or  of  the  tusks  of  hippopotamuses 
often  appear  on  the  surface,  and  thus  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
an  entire  head  or  skeleton. 

Cadibona. — Another  example  of  an  isolated  lacustrine  de« 
posit,  belonging  possibly  to  the  Miocene  period,  is  that  which 
occurs  at  Cadibona,  between  Savona  and  Carcare.  Its  position 
18  described  in  the  annexed  section,  which  does  not  however 
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8eeih»  of  the  fretih-^aiBr  forwuMtm  ofCadihona. 

a.  Blue  marl  and  yellow  land  (older  Pliocene). 

b.  Sand,  shale  and  coal  of  Cadibona  (Miocene  P}. 

c.  Green  land,  &c.  of  the  Bonnida  (Miocene). 

d.  Chloritic  and  micaceous  schist,  serpentine,  &c. 

pretend  to  accuracy  in  regard  to  the  relative  heights  of  the 
different  rocks,  or  the  distances  of  the  places  from  each  other. 

*  Oss.  Foss.,  vol.  ▼.  p.  504. 
f  Lettere  lopra  alcone  Oita  Fossili  del  Val  d'Amo,  &C     Pisa,  1825. 
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The  lacustrine  strata  are  composed  of  gravel,  grit,  and  mica- 
ceous sandstoni?,  of  such  tnateriaU  as  were  derivable  from  the 
surrounding  primary  rocks ;  mid  so  great  is  the  thickness  of 
this  mass,  that  some  valleys  intersect  it  to  the  depth  of  seven 
or  eight  hundred  feet  without  penetrating  to  the  subjacent  for- 
mations. In  one  port  of  the  series,  carbonaceous  shales  occur, 
and  several  seams  of  coal  from  two  to  six  feet  in  thickness,  but 
no  impressions  of  plants  of  which  the  species  could  be  deter- 
mined, and  no  shells  have  been  discovered.  Many  entire  jaws 
and  other  bones  of  an  extinct  mammifer,  called  by  Cuvier  An- 
thracotheriuni,  have  been  found  in  the  coal-beds,  the  bone 
being  itself  changed  into  a  kind  of  coal;  but  as  this  species 
docs  not  occur  elsewhere  in  association  with  organic  remains 
of  known  date,  it  affords  us  no  aid  in  our  att^upt  to  assign  a 
place  to  the  lignites  of  Cadibona  *. 

MIOCENE  VOLCANIC  ROCKS. 

Hunfjary.' — M.  Bcudant,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  Hungary, 
describes  five  distinct  groups  of  volcanic  rocks,  whidi,  although 
rarely  of  great  extent,  form  striking  features  in  the  physical 
geography  of  that  country,  rising  as  they  do  abniptly  frora 
extensive  plains  composed  of  tertiary  strata.  They  may  have 
constituted  islands  in  the  ancient  sea,  as  Santorin  and  Milo 
now  do  in  the  Grecian  archipelago ;  and  M,  Beudant  has  re- 
marked that  the  mineral  products  of  the  last-menuoned  islands 
resemble  remarkably  those  of  the  Hungarian  extinct  volcatKM, 
where  many  of  the  same  minerals,  as  opal,  calcedony,  re^nous 
silex  {silex  resinile),  pearlite,  obsidian,  and  pitchstone  abound. 

The  Hungarian  lavas  are  chiefly  felspathic,  consisting  of 
different  varieties  of  trachyte ;  many  are  cellular  and  used  as 
millstones;  some  so  porous  and  even  scoriform  as  to  resemble 
Uiose  which  have  issued  in  the  open  air.  Pumice  occurs 
in   great   quantity,  and  there  are  congl<Rnerates,  or  rather 

•  Tbeaulhor  liiUedCaditMHwiaAupulf  1@^  ill  Gompuy  with  Mr.]Uuic)iiioii. 
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hrecdas,  wberdn  firagmeiits  of  trachyte  are  bound  together  by 
pumiceous  tuff  or  sometimes  by  silex. 

It  is  probable  that  these  rocks  were  permeated  by  the  waters 
of  hot  springs,  impregnated,  like  the  Geysers,  with  silica ;  or,  in 
some  instances  perhaps,  by  aqueous  vapours,  which,  like  those 
of  Lancerote,  may  have  precipitated  hydrate  of  silica  *, 

By  the  influence  of  such  springs  or  vapours  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees  washed  down  during  floods,  and  buried  in 
tuffs  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountains,  may  have  become  silidfied. 
It  is  scarcely  possible,  says  M.  Beudant,  to  dig  into  any  of 
the  pumiceous  deponts  of  these  mountains  without  meeting 
with  opalized  wood,  and  sometimes  entire  silicified  trunks  of 
trees  of  great  size  and  weight. 

It  appears  from  the  species  of  shells  collected  principally  by 
M.  Bou6,  and  examined  by  M .  Deshayes,  that  the  fossil  re- 
mains imbedded  in  the  volcanic  tuffs,  and  in  strata  alternating 
with  them  in  Hungary,  are  of  the  Miocene  type,  and  no 
identical,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  with  the  fossils  of  the 
Paris  basin. 

Transylvania. — The  igneous  rocks  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Transylvania  described  by  M.  Bou^,  are  probably  of  the 
same  age.  They  cover  a  considerable  area,  and  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  Hungarian  lavas,  being  chiefly  trachytic. 
Several  large  craters,  containing  shallow  lakes  like  the  Maars 
of  the  Eifel,  are  met  with  in  some  regions ;  and  a  rent  in  the 
trachytic  mountains  of  Budoshagy  exhales  hot  sulphureous 
vapours,  which  convert  the  trachyte  into  alum-stone,  a  change 
which  that  rock  has  undergone  at  remote  periods  in  several 
parts  of  Hungary. 

Styria, — Many  of  the  volcanic  groups  of  this  country  bear 
a  similar  relation  to  the  Styrian  tertiary  deposits,  as  do  the 
Hungarian  rocks  to  the  marine  strata  of  that  country.  The 
shells  are  found  imbedded  in  the  volcanic  tuffs  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  that  they  lived  in  the  sea  when  the  volcanic 
eruptions  were  in  progress,  as  many  of  the  Yal  di  Noto  lavas 

*  See  aboTOi  toL  i.  chap.  xzii. 
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in  Sicily,  before  described,  were  shown  to  be  conteraporaneoiis 
with  newer  Pliocene  strata  ". 

Auvergnp — J'elay. — We  believe  that  part  of  the  volcanic 
eruptions  of  Auvergne  took  place  during  the  Miocene  period  ; 
those,  for  example,  which  cover,  or  are  interstratificd  with  the 
alluviums  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  and  some  of  the  ancient 
basaltic  cappings  of  hills  in  Auvergne,  which  repose  on  gravel 
characterized  bj  similar  organic  remains,  A  part  also  of  llie 
igneous  rocks  of  Velay  belong  to  this  epoch,  but  to  these  we 
shall  again  refer  wlien  we  treat  more  fully  of  the  volcanic  rocks 
of  Central  France;  the  older  part  of  which  are  referrible  to  the 
Eocene  period. 

■  Sfd^ick  and  MuTchiaon,  Gcol.  Tram.  B«coitil  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  400.— 
Diubeny,  Eilinct  Volcanoa,  p.  92. 
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Eoce&e  period  —  Fresh-water  formations  —  Central  France  —  Map  —  Limagne 
d*Auvergne — Sandstone  and  conglomerate — Tertiary  Red  marl  and  sandstone 
like  the  secondary  '  new  red  sandstone* — Green  and  white  foliated  marls— 
Indusial  limestone — Gypseous  marln — General  arrangement  and  origin  of  the 
Travertin — Fresh-water  formation  of  the  Limagne — Puy  en  Velay — Analogy  of 
the  strata  to  those  of  Auvergne — Cantal — Resemblance  of  Aurillac  limestone 
and  its  flints  to  our  u^>er  chalk — ^Proofs  of  the  gradual  deposition  of  marl— 
Cooduding  Remarks. 

EOCENE  FRESH-WATER  FORMATIONS. 

We  have  now  traced  back  the  history  of  tlie  European  for- 
mations to  that  period  when  the  seas  and  lakes  were  inhabited 
by  a  few  only  of  the  existing  species  of  testacea^  a  period 
which  we  have  designated  Eocene^  as  indicating  the  daum  of  the 
present  state  of  the  animate  creation.  But  although  a  small 
number  only  of  the  living  species  of  animals  were  then  in  being, 
there  are  ample  grounds  for  inferring  that  all  the  great  classes 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  such  as  they  now  exist,  were  then  fully 
represented.  In  regard  to  the  testacea,  indeed,  it  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  inference,  for  1400  species  of  this  class  have  been 
obtained  from  that  small  number  of  detached  Eocene  deposits 
which  have  hitherto  been  examined  in  Europe. 

The  celebrated  Paris  basin^  the  position  of  which  was 
pointed  out  in  the  former  part  of  this  volume,  (see  wood-cut, 
p.  16)  first  presents  itself,  and  seems  to  claim  our  chief 
attention  when  we  treat  of  the  phenomena  of  this  era.  But 
in  order  more  easily  to  explain  to  the  student  the  peculiar 
nature  and  origin  of  that  group,  it  will  be  desirable,  first,  to 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  certain  deposits  of  Central  France,  which 
afford  many  interesting  points  of  analogy,  both  in  organic 
remains  and  mineral  composition,  and  where  the  original  cir- 
cumstances under  which   the  strata  were  accumulated   may 

more  easily  be  discerned. 
Vol.  Ill,  Q 
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Auvergne.~~'We  allude  to  the  lacustrine  basins  of  Auvergne, 
Caatal,  and  VeUy,  the  site   of  which   may  be  seen  in   the 
No   53. 
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innexed  Map  *,  They  appear  to  be  the  monuments  of  ancient 
akes  which  may  have  resembled  in  geographical  distribution 
ome  of  those  now  existing  in  Switzerland,  and  may  like  them 
lave  occupied  the  depressions  in  a  mountainous  country,  and 
lave  been  each  fed  by  one  or  more  rivers  and  torrents.  The 
ountry  where  they  occur  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
^anite^  and  different  varieties  of  granitic  schist,  with  here 
tnd  there  a  few  patches  of  secondary  strata  much  dislocated, 
.nd  which  have  probably  suffered  great  denudation.  There 
jre  also  some  vast  piles  of  volcanic  rock,  (see  the  Map,)  the 
p'eater  part  of  which  are  newer  than  the  fresh-water  strata, 
ften  resting  upon  them,  whilst  a  small  part  were  evidently  of 
ontemporaneous  origin.  Of  these  igneous  rocks  we  shall  treat 
Qore  particularly  in  the  nineteenth  chapter,  and  shall  first  turn 
ur  attention  exclusively  to  the  lacustrine  beds. 

The  most  northern  of  the  fresh -water  groups  is  situated  in 
he  valley-plain  of  the  Allier,  which  lies  within  the  department 
kf  the  Puy  de  Dome,  being  the  tract  which  went  formerly  by 
he  name  of  the  Limagne  d^Auvergne.  It  is  inclosed  by  two 
larallel  primitive  ranges, — that  of  the  For^z,  which  divides  the 
raters  of  the  Loire  and  AUier,  on  the  east,  and  that  of  the  Monts 
>>me8,  which  separates  the  latter  river  from  the  Sioule,  on  the 
festf  •  The  average  breadth  of  this  tract  is  about  20  miles, 
nd  it  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  nearly  horizontal  strata 
f  sand,  sandstone,  calcareous  marl,  clay,  limestone,  and  some 
ubordinate  groups,  none  of  which  observe  a  fixed  and  inva- 
iable  order  of  superposition.  The  ancient  borders  of  the  lake, 
rherein  the  fresh-water  strata  were  accumulated,  may  generally 
»e  traced  with  precision,  the  granite  and  other  ancient  rocks 
ising  up  boldly  from  the  level  country.  The  precise  junc- 
ion,  however,  of  the  lacustrine  and  granitic  beds  is  rarely  seen, 
s  a  small  valley  usually  intervenes  between  them.     The  fresh- 

*  The  follovring  account  of  the  fresh-water  formationB  of  Central  France  it  the 
italt  of  observationt  made  in  the  summer  of  1828,  in  company  with  Mr.  Mur« 

liion. 

t  Scrope,  Geology  of  Central  France,  p.  15. 
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water  strata  may  sometimes  be  seen  to  retain  tlieir  honzontality 
witliin  a  very  slight  distance  of  the  bordor-rocks,  while  in  some 
places  tliey  are  inclined,  and  in  a  few  instances  vertical.  The 
principal  divisions  into  which  ihc  lacustrine  seriea  may  be  sepa- 
rated are  the  following :  1st,  Sandstone,  grit,  and  conglomerate, 
2ndly,  green  and  while  fuliaied  mails.  -Idly,  limestone  or  tra- 
vertin, oolite,  &c.     4thly,  gypseous  marls. 

1,  Sandstone  and  conglomerate. — Strata  of  sand  and  gravel, 
sometimes  bound  together  into  a  solid  rock,  are  found  in  great 
abundance  ai-ound  the  confines  of  the  lacustrine  basin,  contain- 
ing, in  diifercnt  places,  pebbles  of  all  the  ancieiit  rocks  of  the 
adjoining  elevated  country,  namely,  granite,  gneiss,  mica-schist, 
clay-slate,  porphyry,  and  others.  13ut  the  arenaceous  strata 
do  not  form  one  continuous  band  around  the  margin  of  the 
basin,  being  rather  disposed  Uke  the  independent  deltas  which 
grow  at  the  mouths  of  torrents  along  the  borders  of  existing; 
lakes  ♦. 

At  Chamalieres,  near  Clermont,  we  have  an  example  of  one 
of  these  littoral  groups  of  local  extent  where  the  pebbly  beds 
slope  away  from  the  granite  as  if  they  bad  formed  a  talus  be- 
neath the  waters  of  the  lake  near  the  steep  shore.  A  section, 
of  about  50  feet  in  vertical  height,  has  been  laid  open  by 
a  torrent,  and  the  pebbles  are  seen  to  consist  throughout  of 
rounded  and  angular  fragments  of  granite,  quartz,  primary 
slate,  and  red  sandstone,  but  without  any  intermixture  of  those 
volcanic  rocks  which  now  abound  in  the  neighbourhood.  Par- 
tial layers  of  lignite  and  pieces  of  wood  are  found  in  these  beds, 
but  no  shells,  a  fact  which  probably  indicates  that  testacea 
could  not  live  where  the  turbid  waters  of  a  stream  were  fre- 
quently hurrying  down  uprooted  trees,  together  with  sand  and 
pebbles,  or,  that  if  they  existed,  they  were  triturated  by  the 
transported  rocks. 

There  are  other  localities  on  the  margin  of  the  basin  where 
quartzose  grits  are  found,  composed  of  white  sand  bound 
together  by  a  siliceous  cement. 

•  See  vol.  i.  chop.  liv.  p.  243 ;  and  2oi.  EJ.  p.  ZSG. 
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Occasionally,  when  the  grits  rest  on  granite,  as  at  Chama- 
lieres  before  mentioned,  and  many  other  places,  the  separate 
crystals  of  quartz,  mica,  and  felspar,  of  the  disintegrated 
granite,  are  bound  together  again  by  the  silex,  so  that  the 
granite  seems  regenerated  in  a  new  and  even  more  solid  form, 
and  thus  so  gradual  a  passage  may  sometimes  be  traced  be- 
tween a  crystalline  rock  and  one  of  mechanical  origin,  that  we 
can  scarcely  distinguish  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 

In  the  Puy  de  Jussat,  and  the  neighbouring  hill  of  La 
Roche,  are  white  quartzose  grits,  cemented  into  a  sandstone 
by  calcareous  matter,  which  is  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to 
form  imbedded  nodules.  These  sometimes  constitute  sphe- 
roidal concretions  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  pass  into  beds  of 
solid  limestone  resembling  the  Italian  travertins,  or  the  de- 
posits of  mineral  springs. 

In  the  hills  above  mentioned,  we  have  the  advantage  of  see- 
ing a  section  continuously  exposed  for  about  700  feet  in  thick- 
ness. At  the  bottom  are  foliated  marls,  white  and  green, 
about  400  feet  thick,  and  above,  resting  on  the  marls,  are  the 
quartzose  grits  before  mentioned  with  the  associated  travertins. 
This  section  is  observed  close  to  the  confines  of  the  basin,  so 
that  the  lake  must  here  have  been  filled  up  near  the  shore  with 
fine  mud,  before  the  coarse  superincumbent  sand  was  intro- 
duced. There  are  other  cases  where  sand  is  seen  below  the 
marl. 

2.  Red  marl  and  sandstone, — But  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
arenaceous  groups  is  a  red  sandstone  and  red  marl,  identical  in 
all  their  characters  with  the  secondary  new  red  sandstone  and 
marl  of  England.  In  the  latter,  the  red  ground  is  sometimes 
variegated  with  light  greenish  spots,  and  the  same  may  be  seen 
in  its  tertiary  counterpart  of  fresh- water  origin  at  Coudes,  on 
the  AUier.  The  marls  are  sometimes  of  a  purplish-red  colour, 
as  at  Champheix,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  reddish  limestone, 
like  the  well-known  '  cornstone,'  which  is  associated  with  the 
old  red  sandstone  of  English  geologists.  The  red  sandstone 
and  marl  of  Auvergne  have  evidently  been  derived  from  the 
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degradation  of  gneiss  and  mica- schist,  which  are  seen  in  sita  on 
the  adjoining  hills,  decomposing  into  a  soil  very  similar  to  the 
tertiary  red  sand  and  marl.  We  also  find  pebbles  of  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  and  quartz,  in  the  coarser  sandstones  of  this 
group,  clearly  pointing  to  the  parent  rocks  from  which  the 
Bond  and  marl  were  derived.  The  red  beds,  although  destitute 
of  organic  remains,  pass  upwards  into  strata  containing  Eocene 
fossils,  and  nre  certainly  &a  integral  part  of  the  lacustrine  for* 
mation. 

3.  Green  and  white  foliated  marts. — A  great  portion  of  what 
we  term  clay  in  ordinary  language,  consists  of  the  same  ma- 
terials aa  sandstone,  but  the  component  parts  are  in  a  6ner 
Btate  of  subdivision.  The  same  primary  rocks,  therefore,  of 
Auvergno,  which,  by  the  partial  degradation  of  their  harder 
parts,  gave  rise  to  the  quortzose  grits  and  conglomerates  before 
mentioned,  would,  by  the  reduction  of  the  same  into  powder, 
and  by  the  decomposition  of  their  felspar,  mica,  and  horn- 
blende, produce  aluminous  clay,  and,  if  a  suflicient  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  lime  was  present,  calcareous  marl.  This  fine 
sediment  would  naturally  be  carried  out  to  a  greater  distance 
from  the  shore,  aa  are  the  various  finer  marls  now  deposited  in 
Lake  Superior  *.  And,  as  in  the  American  lake,  sliingle  and 
sand  are  annually  amassed  near  the  northern  shores,  so  in 
Auvergne  the  grits  and  conglomerates  before  mentioned  were 
evidently  formed  near  the  borders. 

The  entire  thickness  of  these  marls  is  unknown,  but  it  cer- 
tainly exceeds,  in  some  places,  700  feet.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  either  light-green  or  white,  and  usually  calcareous. 
They  are  thinly  foliated,  a  character  which  frequently  arises 
from  the  innumerable  thin  plates  or  scales  of  that  small  animal 
called  cyprU,  a  genus  which  comprises  several  species,  of  which 
some  are  recent,  and  may  be  seen  swimming  rapidly  through 
the  waters  of  our  stagnant  pools  and  ditches.  This  animal 
resides  within  two  small  valves  like  those  of  a  bivalve  shell, 
and  it  moults  its  integuments  annually,  which  the  conchiferous 
*  See  ToL  L  chsp.  liii. 
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molluscs  do  not.  This  circumstance  may  partly  explain  the 
countless  myriads  of  the  shells  of  cypris  which  were  shed  in 
the  Eocene  lakes,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  divisions  in  the  marl 
as  thin  as  paper,  and  that  too  in  stratified  masses  several  hun- 
dred feet  thick.  A  more  convincing  proof  of  the  tranquillity 
and  clearness  of  the  waters,  and  of  the  slow  and  gradual  pro- 
cess by  which  the  lake  was  filled  up  with  fine  mud,  cannot  be 
desired.  We  may  easily  suppose  that,  while  in  the  deep  and 
central  parts  of  the  basin^  this  fine  sediment  was  thrown  down, 
gravel,  sand,  and  rocky  fragments  were  hurried  into  the  lake 
near  the  shore,  and  formed  the  group  first  described. 

Not  far  from  Clermont  the  green  marls,  containing  the  cypris 
in  abundance,  approach  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  granite 
which  forms  the  borders  of  the  basin.  The  annexed  section 
occurs  at  Champradelle,  in  a  small  ravine  north  of  La  petite 

Baraque,  and  above  the  bridge. 

No.  57. 


Vertical  ttraia  of  marl  near  Clermont. 

A,  Granite.  C,  Green  marl,  vertical  and  inclined. 

B,  Space  of  60  feet  in  which  no  section  is  seen.        D.  White  marL 

The  occurrence  of  these  marls  so  near  the  ancient  margin 
may  be  explained  by  considering  that,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ancient  lake  in  spaces  intermediate  between  the  points  where 
rivers  and  torrents  entered,  no  coarse  ingredients  were  de- 
posited, but  finer  mud  only  was  drifted  by  currents.  The 
verticalify  of  some  of  the  beds  in  the  above  section  bears  tes- 
timony to  considerable  local  disturbance  subsequent  to  the 
deposition  of  the  marls,  but  such  inclined  and  vertical  strata 
are  very  rare. 

4.  Limestone,  travertin,  Sjrc. — Both  the  preceding  members  of 
the  lacustrine  deposit,  the  marls  and  grits,  pass  occasionally 
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into  Hmestone.  Sometimes  only  concretionary  nodules  abound 
in  them  ;  but  these,  by  an  additional  quantity  of  calcareous 
matter,  unite,  as  already  noticed  (p.  229),  into  regular  beds. 

On  each  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Limagne,  both  on  the  east 
at  Ganuat,  and  on  the  west  at  Vicliy,  a  white  oolitic  limestone 
B  quarried.  At  Vicliy.  the  oolite  resembles  our  Bath  stone  in 
l.^pearance  and  beauty,  and,  like  it,  is  soft  when  first  taken 
I'from  the  quarry,  but  soon  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  At 
I  fiannnt,  the  stone  contains  land-shells  and  bones  of  quadrupeds, 
I  re§cmbling  those  of  the  Paris  gypsum.  In  several  places  in 
I  the  neighbourhood  of  Gannat,  at  Marculot  among  others,  this 
LiStonc  is  divided  by  layers  of  clay. 

At  Chadrat,  in  the  hill  of  Lb  Serre,  the  limestone  ispisohtic, 

llUid  in  this  and  other  respects  resembles  the  travertin  of  Tivoli, 

[  It  presents  the  same  combination,  of  a  radiated  and  concentric 

structure,  and  the  coats  of  the  different  segments  of  spheroids 

have  the  same  undulating  surface.    (See  wood-cut  No.  5,  chap. 

xii.  vol.  i.) 

fntlusiul  Itmeslone. — iTherc  is  another  remarkable  form  of 
fresh-water  limestone  in  Auvergne,  called  '  indusial,'  from  the 
cases,  or  induaite,  of  the  larvte  of  Phryganea,  great  heaps  of 
which  have  been  encrusted,  as  they  lay,  by  hard  travertin,  and 
formed  into  a  rock.  We  may  often  see,  in  our  ponds,  some 
of  the  living  species  of  these  insects,  covered  with  small 
fresh-water  shells,  which  they  have  the  power  of  fixing  to  the 
outside  of  their  tubular  cases,  in  order,  probably,  to  give  them 
weight  and  strength.  It  appears  that,  in  the  same  manner,  a 
large  species  which  swarmed  in  the  Eocene  lakes  of  Auvergne, 
was  accustomed  to  attach  to  its  dwelling  the  shells  of  a 
email  spiral  univalve  of  the  genus  Paludiaa.  A  hundred  of 
these  minute  shells  are  sometimes  seen  arranged  around  one 
tube,  part  of  the  central  cavity  of  which  is  still  occasionally 
empty,  the  rest  being  filled  up  with  thin  concentric  layers  of 
travertin.  When  we  consider  that  ten  or  twelve  tubes  are 
packed  wiihin  the  compass  of  a  cubic  inch,  and  that  some 
single  strata  of  this  Umcstone  arc  six  feet  thick,  and  may  be 
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traced  over  a  considerable  area,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
countless  number  of  insects  and  mollusca  which  contributed 
their  integuments  and  shells  to  compose  this  singularly  con- 
structed rock.  It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  the  Phry- 
ganese  lived  on  the  spots  where  their  cases  are  now  found ; 
they  may  have  multiplied  in  the  shallows  near  the  margin  of 
the  lake>  and  their  buoyant  cases  may  have  been  drifted  by  a 
current  far  into  the  deep  water. 

The  calcareous  strata  of  the  Limagne^  like  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  lacustrine  formation,  are  for  the  most  part  hori- 
zontal,  or  inclined  at  a  very  slight  angle,  but  instances  of  local 
dislocation  are  sometimes  seen.  At  the  town  of  Vichy,  for  ex- 
ample^ the  strata  dip  at  an  angle  of  between  30  and  40  degrees  ; 
in  an  ancient  quarry  behind  the  convent  of  Celestines^and  near 
the  hot  spring  at  the  same  place,  the  beds  of  limestone  are  seen 
first  inclined  at  an  angle  of  80^,  and  then  vertical. 

5.  Gypseous  marls. — More  than  50  feet  of  thinly-laminated 
gypseous  marls,  exactly  resembling  those  in  the  hill  of  Mont- 
martre,  at  Paris>  are  worked  for  gypsum  at  St.  Romain,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Allier.  They  rest  on  a  series  of  green 
cypriferous  marls  which  alternate  with  grits,  the  united  thick- 
ness of  this  inferior  group  being  seen,  in  a  vertical  section  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  to  exceed  250  feet. 

General  arrangement  and  origin  of  the  fresh-water  forma- 
tions of  Auvergne, — The  relations  of  the  diflTerent  groups 
above  described  cannot  be  learnt  by  the  study  of  any  one  sec- 
tion, and  he  who  sets  out  with  the  expectation  of  finding  a 
fixed  order  of  succession  may  perhaps  complain  that  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  basin  give  contradictory  resuhs.  The 
arenaceous  division^  the  marls  and  the  limestone,  may  all  be 
seen  in  some  localities  to  alternate  with  each  other,  yet  it  can 
by  no  means  be  affirmed  that  there  is  no  order  of  arrangement. 
The  sands,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate,  constitute  in  general 
a  littoral  group ;  the  foliated  white  and  green  marls  a  con- 
temporaneous central  deposit,  and  the  limestone  is  for  the  most 
part  subordinate  to  the  newer  portions  of  the  above  groups. 
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We  Dercr  meet  with  calcareous  rocks  covered  by  a  consider- 
able thickness  of  quarlzose  sand  or  green  marl,  and  the  up- 
perniost  marls  and  sands  are  more  calcareous  than  the  lower. 
From  the  reeemblance  of  ihe  Boceoe  limestones  of  Auvergne 
to  the  Italian  travertins,  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  de- 
rived from  the  waters  of  minend  springs, — such  springs  as  now 
exist  in  Auvergne,  and  which  rising  up  through  the  granite 
precipitate  travertin.  Tliey  sre  souietimea  iheriual,  but  thlt 
character  is  by  no  means  constant. 

We  suppose  that,  when  the  ancient  lake  of  the  Liniagne  first 
began  to  be  filled  with  sedimenl,  no  volcanic  action  had  pr(^ 
duccd  lava  and  scoriie  on  any  part  of  the  surface  of  Auvergne. 
No  pebbles,  therefore,  of  lava  were  transported  into  the  lake, — 
no  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks  imbedded  in  the  conglomerate. 
But  at  a  later  period,  when  a  considerable  thickness  of  sand- 
stone and  marl  had  accumulated,  eruptions  broke  out,  and  lava 
and  tuff  were  alternately  deposited,  at  some  spots,  with  the  lacus- 
trine strata.  Of  this  we  shall  ^ve  proofs  in  the  19th  chapter. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  cold  and  thermal  springs,  holding 
different  mineral  ingredients  in  solution,  increased  in  number 
during  the  successive  convulsions  attending  this  development 
of  volcanic  agency,  and  thus  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime, 
silex,  and  other  minerals,  were  produced.  Hence  these  mine- 
rals predominate  in  the  uppermost  strata.  The  subterranean 
movements  may  then  have  continued  until  they  altered  the 
relative  levels  of  the  country  and  caused  the  waters  of  the  lakes 
to  be  droned  off,  and  the  farther  accumulation  of  regular 
fresh-water  strata  to  cease.  The  occurrence  of  these  convul- 
sions anterior  to  the  Miocene  epoch,  and  prolonged  during 
a  succession  of  after-ages,  may  explain  why  no  fresh-water  for- 
mations more  recent  than  the  Eocene  are  now  found  in  this 
country. 

We  may  easily  conceive  a  similar  series  of  events  to  give  rise 
to  analogous  results  in  any  modern  basin,  such  as  that  of  Lake 
Superior,  for  example,  where  numerous  rivers  and  torrents  are 
carrying  down  the  detritus  of  a  chain  of  mountains  into  the 
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lake.  The  transported  materials  must  be  arranged  according 
to  their  size  and  weight,  the  coarser  near  the  shore,  the  finer 
at  a  greater  distance  from  land ;  but  in  the  gravelly  and 
sandy  beds  of  Lake  Superior  no  pebbles  of  modern  volcanic 
rocks  can  be  included,  since  there  are  none  of  these  at  present 
in  the  district.  If  the  igneous  action  should  break  out  in  that 
country  and  produce  lava,  scorise*  and  thermal  springs,  the 
deposition  of  gravely  sand,  and  marl,  might  still  continue  as 
before ;  but  in  addition,  there  would  then  be  an  intermixture 
of  volcanic  gravel  and  tuff,  and  rocks  precipitated  from  the 
waters  of  mineral  springs. 

Although  the  fresh-water  strata  of  the  Limagne  approach 
generally  to  a  horizontal  position^  the  proofs  of  local  disturb- 
ance are  sufficiently  numerous  and  violent  to  allow  us  to  sup- 
pose great  changes  of  level  since  the  Eocene  period.  We  are 
unable  to  assign  a  northern  barrier  to  the  ancient  lake,  although 
we  can  still  trace  its  limits  to  the  east^  west,  and  south,  where 
they  were  formed  of  bold  granitic  eminences.  But  we  need 
not  be  surprised  at  our  inability  to  restore  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  the  country  after  so  great  a  series  of  volcanic  erup- 
tions. It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  one  part  of  the 
district  may  have  been  moved  upwards  bodily,  while  the  Others 
remained  at  rest^  or  even  suffered  a  movement  of  depression. 

Puy  en  Velay, — In  the  department  of  the  Haute  Loire,  a 
ftesh-water  formation,  very  analogous  to  that  of  Auvergne,  is 
situated  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire^  and  is  exposed  in  the  valley 
in  which  stands  the  town  of  Le  Puy.  Since  the  deposition  of 
the  lacustrine  strata,  there  have  been  so  many  volcanic  erup- 
tbns  in  this  country,  and  such  immense  quantities  of  lava  and 
scoriae  poured  out  upon  the  surface,  that  the  aqueous  rocks  are 
almost  buried  and  concealed.  We  are  indebted,  however,  to 
the  researches  of  M.  Bertrand  de  Doue  for  having  distinctly 
ascertained  the  succession  of  strata,  and  we  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  verifying  his  observations  during  a  visit  to  Le  Puy. 

In  this  basin  we  find,  as  in  Auvergne,  two  great  divisions, 
consisting  of  grits  and  marls ;  the  former  composed  of  quartzose 
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grit)  Eonictimcs  graniiiform,  rcddisli  and  mottled  sands  and 
congloDitf rates,  all  evidently  derived  from  the  degmdatiiHi 
of  grunilic  rocks,  and  resciiibling  exceedingly  ihe  arenaceous 
group  of  lilt;  Liniagnc  before  defcribcd.  This  funuatJon  is 
almoet  confined  to  the  borders  of  the  basin,  and  was  evidently 
a  litlural  deposit.  The  other  member  of  the  formation,  the 
marlti,  arc  more  or  less  calcareous,  and  arc  associated  with  lime- 
atone  and  gypsum,  which  last  is  worked  for  agriculturiil  uses, 
snd  exactly  resembles  that  of  Paris. 

The  analogy  in  the  mineral  character  of  the  Velay  and  Paris 
basins  is  rendered  more  complete  by  the  presence  in  both  of 
Bilex  in  regular  beds.  In  the  limestone  I  found  gyrogonites, 
■or  scedt*  of  the  Chora,  of  the  same  species  as  those  most  coui- 
Vion  in  the  Paris  basin;  and  M.  Bertrand  de  Doue  has  dis* 
covered  the  bones  of  several  maniniiferous  animals  of  the  same 
genera  as  those  which  characterize  the  basins  of  Auvergne  and 
Paris  *.  The  shells  also  of  this  formation  correspond  specifi- 
cally with  those  of  Eocene  formations  in  other  pans  of  France. 

The  sand  and  conglomerate  of  the  fresh-water  basin  of 
Vclay  is  entirely  free  from  volcanic  pebbles,  agreeing  in  this 
respect  with  the  analogous  group  of  the  Limagne ;  but  the 
fact  is  the  more  striking  in  Velay,  because  the  masses  of  tra- 
chyte, clinkstone,  and  other  igneous  rock  now  abounding  to 
that  country,  have  an  aspect  of  extremely  high  antiquity,  and 
constitute  a  most  prominent  feature  in  the  geological  structure 
of  the  district.  Yet  the  non -intermixture  of  volcanic  pro- 
ducts with  the  lacustrine  sediment,  is  just  what  we  should 
expect  when  we  have  ascertained  that  the  imbedded  organic 
remains  of  those  strata  are  Eocene ;  whereas  the  lavas  belong 
in  part,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  Miocene  period  f- 

Cantal. — Near  Aurillac,  in  Cantal,  another  series  of  fresh- 
water strata  occurs,  which  resembles,  in  mineral  character  and 
organic  remains,  tliose  of  Auvergne  and  Velay  already  de- 
scribed.    The  leading  feature  of  this  group,  as  distinguished 

•  Deicrip.  G6ognoi.  dei  EiiT.dii  Puy  en  Velay,  1B23. 
t  See  abore,  p.  219,  and  belov,  Cliap.  xix. 
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from  the  two  former,  is  the  immense  abundance  of  silex  asso- 
ciated with  the  calcareous  marls  and  limestone^  which  last,  like 
the  limestone  of  Auvergne,  constitutes  an  upper  member  of  the 
fresh-water  series. 

The  formation  of  the  Cantal  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  the  lowest  composed  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  such  as 
might  have  been  derived  from  the  wearing  down  and  decom- 
position of  the  granitic  schists  of  the  surrounding  country ;  the 
upper  system  consisting  of  siliceous  and  calcareous  marls, 
contuns  subordinately  gypsum,  silex,  and  limestone — deposits 
such  as  the  waters  of  springs  charged  with  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  with  silica,  may  have  produced. 

Fresh-wcUer  limestone  and  flints  resembling  chalk. — To  the 
English  geologist,  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  Cantal 
is  the  resemblance  of  the  fresh-water  limestone,  and  its  ac- 
companying flint,  to  our  upper  chalk,  a  resemblance  which^ 
like  that  of  the  red  sandstone  of  Auvergne  to  our  secondary 
'new  red,^  is  the  more  important,  as  being  calculated  to 
put  the  student  upon  his  guard  against  too  implicit  a  reli- 
ance on  lithological  characters  as  tests  of  the  relative  ages  of 
rocks.  When  we  approach  Aurillac  from  the  west,  we  pass 
over  great  heathy  plains,  where  the  sterile  mica-schist  is  barely 
covered  with  vegetation.  Near  Ytrac,  and  between  La  Capelle 
and  Viscamp,  we  begin  to  see  the  surface  strewed  over  with 
loose  broken  flints,  some  of  them  black  in  the  interior,  but  with 
a  white  external  coating,  others  stained  with  tints  of  yellow  and 
red,  and  looking  precisely  like  the  flint  gravel  of  our  chalk  dis- 
tricts. When  heaps  of  this  gravel  have  thus  announced  our 
approach  to  a  new  formation,  we  arrive  at  length  at  the  escarp- 
ment of  the  lacustrine  beds.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  we  see 
strata  of  clay  and  sand  resting  on  mica-schist ;  and  above,  in 
the  quarries  of  Belbet,  Leybros,  and  Bruel,  a  white  limestone, 
in  horizontal  strata,  the  surface  of  which  has  been  hollowed 
out  into  irregular  furrows,  since  filled  up  with  broken  flint, 
marl,  and  vegetable  mould.  We  recognize  in  these  cavities, 
filled  with  dark  mould  and  flint  gravel,  an  exact  counterpart  to 
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the  appearances  so  frequently  presented  on  ihe  furrowed  sur- 
fiice  of  our  white  clialk.  Proceeding  onwards  from  these 
quarries,  along  a  road  made  of  the  white  limestone,  whicli  re- 
flects as  glaring  a  light  in  the  sun,  as  do  our  roads  composed  of 
chalk,  we  reach,  at  length,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aurillac, 
bills  of  limestone  and  calcareous  marl,  in  horizontal  strati, 
separated  in  some  places  by  regular  layers  of  flint  in  nodule), 
the  coating  of  each  nodule  being  of  an  opaque  white  colour, 
like  the  exterior  of  the  flinty  nodules  of  our  clialk.  In  these 
last  the  hard  white  substance  has  been  ascertained  to  consist,  in 
some  instances,  wholly  of  siliceous  matter,  and  sometimes  to 
contain  a  small  admixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  *,  and  the  ana- 
lysis of  those  of  the  Cantal  would  probably  give  the  same 
results.  The  Aurillac  flints  have  precisely  the  appearance  of 
having  separated  from  tlieir  matrix  after  the  siliceous  and  cal- 
careous matter  had  been  blended  together.  The  calcareous 
marl  sometimes  occupies  small  sinuous  cavities  in  the  Hint, 
and  the  siliceous  nodule,  when  detached,  is  often  as  irregular 
in  form  as  those  found  in  our  chaik. 

By  what  means,  then,  can  the  geologist  at  once  decide 
that  the  limestone  and  silex  of  Aurillac  are  referrible  to  an 
epoch  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  English  chalk  ?  It  )« 
not  by  reference  to  position,  for  we  can  merely  say  of  the 
lacustrine  beds,  as  we  should  have  been  able  to  declare  of  the 
true  chalk  had  it  been  present,  that  they  overlie  the  granitic 
rocks  of  this  part  of  France.  It  is  by  reference  to  the  organic 
remains  that  we  are  able  to  pronounce  the  formation  to  belong 
to  the  Eocene  tertiary  period.  Instead  of  the  marine  Alcyonia 
of  our  cretaceous  system,  the  silicilied  seed-vessels  of  the  Chars, 
a  plant  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  lakes,  abound  in  the 
flints  of  Aurillac,  both  in  those  which  are  ih  tifu  and  those 
forming  the  gravel-  Instead  of  the  Echinus  and  marine  tes> 
(ocea  of  the  chalk,  we  And  in  the  marls  and  limestones  the 
shells  of  the  PJanorbis,  and  other  lacustrine  testacea,  all  of 

•  FhiUipi,  OeoL  Tiaiu,  Fint  Series,  vol.  r.  p.  22.— Outline*  of  Gmlogf, 
p.  95. 
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them,  like  the  gyrogonites,  agreeing  specifically  with  species  of 
the  Eocene  type. 

Proofs  of  the  gradual  deposition  of  marl. — Some  sections  of 
the  foliated  marls  in  the  valley  of  the  Cer,  near  Aarillac,  attest, 
in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  the  extreme  slowness  with 
which  the  materials  of  the  lacustrine  series  were  amassed.  In 
the  hill  of  Barrat,  for  example^  we  find  an  assemblage  of  calca- 
reous and  siliceous  marls^  in  which^  for  a  depth  of  at  least  60 
feet,  the  layers  are  so  thin  that  thirty  are  sometimes  contained 
in  the  thickness  of  an  inch ;  and  when  they  are  separated  we  see 
preserved  in  each  the  flattened  stems  of  Charae,  or  other  plants^ 
or  sometimes  myriads  of  small  paludintB  and  other  fresh- 
water shells.  These  minute  foliations  of  the  marl  resemble 
precisely  some  of  the  recent  laminated  beds  of  the  Scotch  marl 
lakes^  and  when  divided  may  be  compared  to  the  pages  of  a 
book,  each  containing  a  history  of  a  certain  period  of  the 
past.  The  different  layers  may  be  grouped  together  in 
beds  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  thickness,  which  are 
distinguished  by  differences  of  composition  and  colour^  the 
latter  being  white,  green,  and  brown.  Occasionally  there  is  a 
parting  layer  of  pure  flint,  or  of  black  carbonaceous  vegetable 
matter,  one  inch  thick,  or  of  white  pulverulent  marl.  We  find 
several  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aurillac  composed  of  such 
materials  for  the  height  of  more  than  200  feet  from  their  base, 
the  whole  sometimes  covered  by  rocky  currents  of  trachytic  or 
basaltic  lava*. 

Concluding  remarks, — So  wonderfully  minute  are  the  sepa- 
rate parts  of  which  some  of  the  most  massive  geological  monu- 
ments are  made  up  !  When  we  desire  to  classify,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  contemplate  entire  groups  of  strata  in  the  aggregate ; 
but  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  mode  of  their  formation,  and 
to  explain  their  origin,  we  must  think  only  of  the  minute 
subdivisions  of  which  each  mass  is  composed.  We  must  bear 
in  mind  how  many  thin,  leaf-like  seams  of  matter,  each  con- 

*  Lyell  and  Mtirchison,  sur  les  Depots  Locust.  Teitiaires  du  Cantal,  &c.   Ann. 
des  Sci.  Nat.,  Oct  1829. 
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tolning  the  remains  of  myriads  of  lesUcea  and  plants,  fre- 
quently enter  into  tlie  conijwsilion  of  a  single  stratum,  and 
how  great  a  succession  of  these  strata  unite  to  form  a.  single 
grou|) .'  We  must  remember,  also,  that  volcanos  like  the 
Plomb  du  Cunlal,  which  rises  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Aurillac,  are  equally  the  result  of  successive  accu- 
mulation, consisting  of  reiteraled  flows  of  lava  and  showers  of 
scoritc ;  and  we  have  shown,  when  we  treated  of  the  high  an- 
tiquity of  Etna,  how  many  distinct  lava-currents  and  heaps  of 
ejected  substances  are  required  to  make  up  one  of  the  nume- 
rous conical  envelopes  whereof  a  volcano  is  composed. — Lastly, 
we  must  not  forget  that  continents  and  mountain-chains, 
colossal  as  are  their  dimensions,  are  nothing  more  than  an 
assemblage  of  many  such  igneous  and  aqueous  groups,  formed 
also  in  succession  during  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages,  and 
superimposed  upon  each  other. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Harine  formations  of  the  Eocene  period — Strata  of  the  Paris  hasin  how  far 
analogous  to  the  lacustrine  deposits  of  Central  France — Geographical  connexion 
of  the  Limagne  d*  AuYergne  and  the  Paris  basin — Chain  of  lakes  in  the  Eocene 
period — Classification  of  groups  in  the  Paris  basin — Observations  of  M.  C. 
Prerost — Sketch  of  the  different  subdivisions  of  the  Paris  basin — Contem- 
poraneous marine  and  fresh-water  strata — Abundance  of  Ccrithia  in  the 
Calcaire  grossier^— Upper  marine  formation  indicates  a  subsidence — ^Part  of 
the  Calcaire  grossier  destroyed  when  the  upper  marine  strata  originated— 
All  the  Parisian  groups  belong  to  one  great  epoch — Microscopic  shells— 
Bones  of  quadrupeds  in  gypsum — In  what  manner  entombed — Number  of 
species— All  extinct — Strata  with  and  without  organic  remains  alternating^— 
Our  knowledge  of  the  physical  geography,  fauna,  and  flora  of  the  Eocene  period 
considerable— Concluding  remarks. 

EOCENE  FORMATIONS— PARIS  BASIN. 

The  geologist  who  has  studied  the  lacustrine  formations  de- 
scribed in  the  last  chapter  cannot  enter  the  tract  usually  termed 
'  the  Paris  Basin '  without  immediately  recognizing  a  great 
variety  of  rocks  with  which  his  eye  has  already  become  fami- 
liar. The  green  and  white  marls  of  Auvergue^  Cantal,  and 
Velay,  again  present  themselves,  together  with  limestones  and 
quartzose  grits,  siliceous  and  gypseous  marls,  nodules  and 
layers  of  flint,  and  saccharoid  gypsum ;  lastly,  in  addition  to  all 
this  identity  of  mineral  character,  we  find  an  assemblage  of  the 
same  species  of  fossil  animals  and  plants. 

When  we  consider  the  geographical  proximity  of  the  two 
districts,  we  are  the  more  prepared  to  ascribe  this  correspond- 
ence in  the  mineral  composition  of  these  groups  to  a  combina- 
tion of  similar  circumstances  in  the  same  era.  Frdm  the  map 
(No.  56,  p.  226)  in  the  last  chapter,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
united  waters  of  the  Allier  and  Loire,  after  descending  from 
the  valleys  occupied  by  the  fresh-water  formations  of  Central 
France,  flow  on  till  they  reach  the  southern  extremity  of  what 

is  called  the  Paris  basin.      M.  Omalius  d'Halloy  long  ago 
Vol.  III.  R 
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su^esled  tlie  very  natiirnl  idea  that  tliere  existed  formerly  a 
chain  of  lakes,  riiaclilng  from  the  highest  part  of  the  central 
mountain -group  of  France,  and  lerniinaling  in  the  basin  of 
Paris,  which  he  supposes  was  at  that  time  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  changes  which  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  that  part  of  France  must  since  have  undergone,  we 
may  easily  conceive  that  many  of  the  principal  featurts  in  the 
configuration  of  the  country  may  have  remained  unchanged, 
or  but  slightly  modified.  Hills  of  volcanic  matter  have  indeed 
been  formed  since  the  Eocene  formations  were  accumulated, 
and  the  levels  of  large  tracts  have  been  altered  in  relation  to 
the  sea  ;  lakes  have  been  drained,  and  a  gulf  of  the  sea  turned 
into  dry  land,  but  many  of  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  surface  may  still  remain  the  same.  The 
waters  which  flowed  from  the  granitic  heights  into  the  Eocene 
lakes  may  now  descend  in  the  same  manner  into  valleys  once 
the  basins  of  those  lakes.  Let  us,  for  example,  suppose  the 
great  Canadian  lakes,  and  the  gulf  into  which  their  walcrs 
are  discharged,  to  he  elevated  and  laid  dry  by  subterranean 
movements.  The  whole  hydrographical  basin  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence might  be  upraised  during  these  convulsions,  yet  that 
river  might  continue,  after  so  extraordinary  a  revolution,  to 
drain  the  same  elevated  regions,  and  might  continue  to  convey 
its  waters  in  the  same  direction  from  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent to  the  Atlantic.  Instead  of  traversing  the  lakes,  it  would 
hold  its  course  through  deposits  of  lacustrine  sand  and  shelly 
marl,  such  as  we  know  to  be  now  forming  in  Lakes  Superior 
and  Erie;  and  these  fresh-water  strata  would  occupy  the  site 
and  bear  testimony  to  the  pristine  existence  of  the  lakes.  Marine 
strata  might  also  l)e  brought  into  view  in  the  space  where  an 
inlet  of  the  sea,  like  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  had  once 
received  the  continental  waters ;  and  in  such  formations  we 
might  discover  shells  of  lacustrine  and  flaviatile  species  inter- 
mingled with  marine  testacea  and  zoophytes. 

Subdivisions  of  strata  in  the  Paris  basin. — The  area  which 
has  been  called  the  Paris  basin  is  about  one  hundred  and 
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eighty  miles  in  its  greatest  length  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, and  about  ninety  miles  from  east  to  west.  This  space 
may  be  described  as  a  depression  in  the  chalk  (see  diagram 
No.  2,  p.  16),  which  has  been  filled  up  by  alternating  groups 
of  marine  and  fresh-water  strata.  MM.  Cuvier  and  Brong- 
niart  attempted  in  1811  to  distinguish  five  different  formations, 
and  to  arrange  them  in  the  following  order,  beginning  with  the 
lowest : — 

/Flaatic  clay. 

1 .  Fint  firesh-woter  fonnatioii .  • . .  J  Lignite. 

V First  sandstone. 

2.  First  marine  formation •   Calcairo  (prossier. 

r  Siliceous  limestone. 

3.  Second  firesh-water  formatioB  •  •<  Gypsum,  with  bonet  of  animals. 

I  Fresh- water  marls. 

{Gypseous  marine  marls. 
Upper  marine  sands  and  sandstones. 
Upper  marine  marls  and  limestones. 
{Siliceous  millstone,  without  shells. 
Siliceous  millstone,  with  shells. 
Upper  fresh-water  marls. 

These  formations  were  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  in 
succession  upon  the  chalk ;  and  it  was  imagined  that  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  had  been  by  turns  admitted  into  and  excluded 
from  the  same  region.     But  the  subsequent  investigations  of 

No.  58.  No.  59. 
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Bevcral  geologists,  especially  of  M.  Constant  Prevost  *,  have 
led  to  great  inodificalions  in  the  theoretical  views  entertained 
respecting  the  order  in  which  the  several  groups  were  formed  j 
nnd  it  now  appears  that  the  funnations  Nos.  I,  2,  and  3,  of 
the  tabli!  of  MM.  Cuvicr  and  Brongniart,  instead  of  liaving 
originated  one  after  the  other,  arc  divisible  into  four  nearly 
contemporaneous  groups. 

Super^josition  of  lUfferent  formationt  in  the  Paris  basin. — 
A  comparison  of  the  two  accompanying  diagrams  will  enahlc 
[he  reader  to  comprehend  at  a  glance  the  different  relations 
which  the  several  sets  of  strata  hear  to  each  other,  according 
to  the  original,  as  well  as  the  more  modern  clas-sitication. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  hrief  sketch 
of  the  several  sets  of  strata  referred  to  in  the  above  systems. 

Immediately  upon  the  chalk  a  layer  of  broken  chalk  flints, 
often  cemented  into  a  breccia  by  siliceous  sand,  is  very  com- 
monly found.  These  flints  probably  indicate  the  action  of  the 
Bea  upon  reefs  of  chalk  wlicn  a  portion  of  that  rock  had  emerged 
and  before  the  regular  tertiary  beds  were  superimposed.  To 
this  partial  layer  no  reference  is  made  in  the  annexed  sections. 

Plastic  day  and  sand. — Upon  this  flinty  stratum,  or,  if  it 
be  wanting,  upon  the  chalk  itself,  rests  frequently  a  deposit  of 
clay  and  lignite  (No.  1  of  the  above  tables).  It  is  composed 
of  fresh -water  shells  and  drift-wood,  and  was, at  first,  regarded 
as  a  proof  that  the  Paris  basin  had  originally  been  filled  with 
fresh  water.  But  it  has  since  been  shown  that  this  group  is 
not  only  of  very  partial  extent,  but  is  by  no  means  restricted 
to  a  fixed  place  in  the  series;  for  it  alternates  with  the  marine 
calcaire  grossier  (No.  2  of  the  tables),  and  is  repealed  in  the 
very  middle  of  that  limestone  at  Veaugirard,  Bagneux,  and 
other  places,  where  the  same  Planorbes,  Paludin»,  and  Lim- 
nei  occur  f.  M.  Desnoyers  pointed  out  to  me  a  section  in  the 
suburbs  of  Paris,  laid  open  in  1829,  where  a  similar  intercala- 
tion was  seen  in  a  still  higher  part  of  the  calcaire  grossier. 

•  Biillelln  do  Sri.  dti  la  Sot.  Flulom.,  May.  IS'JS,  p.  74. 
t  Prevtnl,  !jur  ha  SubmenioDi  Itii&lirM,  &c.    Mcin.  du  la  Sue.  (I'Jlist.  Nat. 
(tePuii,  tome  n.  p.  74. 
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These  observations  relieve  us  from  the  difficulty  of  seeking  a 
cause  why  vegetable  matter,  and  certain  species  of  fresh-water 
shells  and  a  particular  kind  of  clay^  was  first  introduced  into 
the  basin,  and  why  the  same  space  was  subsequently  usurped 
by  the  sea.  A  minute  examination  of  the  phenomena  leads  us 
simply  to  infer,  that  a  river  charged  with  argillaceous  sediment 
entered  a  bay  of  the  sea  and  drifted  down,  fn)m  time  to  time, 
fresh- water  shells  and  wood. 

Calcaire  grossier, — The  calcaire  grossier  above  alluded  to,  is 
composed  of  a  coarse  limestone,  often  passing  into  sand,  such  as 
may  perhaps  have  been  derived  from  the  aqueous  degradation 
of  a  chalk  country.  It  contains  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  fossil  shells  which  characterize  the  Paris  basin.  No  less 
than  400  distinct  species  have  been  derived  from  a  single  loca- 
lity near  Grignon.  They  are  imbedded  in  a  calcareous  sand, 
chiefly  formed  of  comminuted  shells,  in  which,  nevertheless, 
individuals  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  both  of  marine, 
terrestrial,  and  fresh- water  species,  are  mingled  together* 
and  were  evidently  transported  from  a  distance.  Some  of  the 
marine  shells  may  have  lived  on  the  spot,  but  the  Cyclostoma 
and  Limnea  must  have  been  brought  there  by  rivers  and 
currents,  and  the  quantity  of  triturated  shells  implies  consider- 
able movement  in  the  waters. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  this  assemblage  of  fossil 
testacea  than  the  astonishing  proportion  of  species  referrible  to 
the  genus  Cerithium  *.  There  occur  no  less  than  137  sixicics 
of  this  genus  in  the  Paris  basin,  and  almost  all  of  them  in  the 
calcaire  grossier.  Now  the  living  testacea  of  this  genus  inhabit 
the  sea  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  the  waters  are  brackish, 
so  that  their  abundance  in  the  marine  strata  of  the  Pans  basin  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  hypothesis  before  advanced,  that  a 
river  flowed  into  the  gulf,  and  gave  rise  to  the  beds  of  clay  and 
lignite  before  mentioned.  But  there  are  ample  data  for  infer- 
ring that  the  gulf  was  supplied  with  fresh  water  by  more  than 
one  river,  for  while  the  calcaire  grossier  occupies  the  northern 

*  See  the  tables  of  M.  Deshayes,  Appendix  I.,  p.  26. 
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part  of  the  Paris  basin,  auotlier  contemporaneous  deposit,  of 
fresh-water  origin,  appears  at  the  southern  cxtrcniity. 

C'alcaire  siliceux. — This  group  (No.  3  of  the  foregoing 
tables)  is  a  eocnpact  siliceous  limestone,  which  resembles  a 
precipitate  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs.  It  is,  for  tiic 
most  part,  devoid  of  organic  remains,  but  in  some  places  it  con- 
tains fresh- water  and  land  species,  and  never  any  marine  fossils. 
The  siliceous  limestone  and  the  calcaire  grassier  occupy  distinct 
parts  of  the  basin,  the  one  attaining  its  fullest  development  in 
those  places  witere  the  other  is  of  slight  thickness.  They  also 
alternate  with  each  other  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  as  at 
Sergy  and  Osny,  and  there  are  even  points  where  the  two  rocks 
are  so  blended  together,  that  portions  of  each  may  be  seen  in 
hand  specimens.  Thus  in  the  same  bed,  at  Triel,  we  have 
the  compact  fresh-water  limestone,  characterized  by  its  Limnei, 
mingled  with  the  coarse  marine  limestone  through  which  the 
small  multilocular  shell,  called  milliolite,  is  dispersed  in  count- 
less num1>ers.  These  microscopic  testacea  are  also  accom- 
panied by  Ccrithia  and  other  shells  of  the  calcaire  grossler.  It 
is  very  extraordinary  that,  although  in  this  instance  biilh  kinds 
of  sediment  must  have  been  thrown  down  together  on  the  same 
spot,  each  still  contains  its  own  peculiar  organic  remains*. 

These  facts  lead  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  while  to 
the  north,  where  the  bay  was  probably  open  to  the  sea,  a  ma- 
rine limestone  was  formed,  another  deposit  of  fresh-water 
origin  was  introduced  to  the  southward,  or  at  the  head  of  the 
bay.  For  it  appears  that  during  the  Eoceue  period,  as  now, 
the  ocean  was  to  the  north,  and  the  conthient,  where  the  great 
lakes  existed,  to  the  south.  From  the  latter  re^oo  we  may 
suppose  a  body  of  fresh  water  to  have  descended  charged  with 
carbonate  of  lime  and  silica,  the  water  being  perhaps  in  suf- 
ficient volume  to  convert  the  upper  end  of  the  bay  into  fresh 
water,  like  some  of  the  gulfs  of  the  Baltic. 

Gypsum  and  marls. — The  next  group  to  be  considered  is 

•  U.  Prernt  hai  painted  out  thie  limcilane  to  me,  both  in  litu  at  Triel,  and  in 
hud  tpecimeu*  in  hi'  cabiuet. 
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the  gjpmiflOf  and  the  white  and  green  marls^  subdivisions 
of  No.  3  of  the  table  of  Cuvier  and  Brongniart.  These 
were  once  supposed  to  be  entirely  subsequent  in  origin  to  the 
two  groups  already  considered ;  but  M.  Prevost  has  pointed 
out  that  in  some  localities  they  alternate  repeatedly  with  the 
calcaire  siUceux,  and  in  others  with  some  of  the  upper  mem- 
bers of  the  calcaire  grossier.  The  gypsum>  with  its  associated 
marls  and  limestone,  is  in  greatest  force  towards  the  centre 
of  the  bann,  where  the  two  groups  before  mentioned  are  less 
fully  developed ;  and  M.  Prevost  infers,  that  while  those  two 
principal  deposits  were  gradually  in  progress,  the  one  towards 
the  north,  and  the  other  towards  the  south,  a  river  descending 
from  the  east  may  have  brought  down  the  gypseous  and  marly 
sediment. 

It  must  be  admitted,  as  highly  probable,  that  a  bay  or 
narrow  sea^  180  miles  in  length,  would  receive,  at  more  points 
than  one,  the  waters  of  the  adjoining  continent ;  at  the  same 
time  we  must  observe,  that  if  the  gypsum  and  associated  green 
and  white  marls  of  Montmartre  were  derived  from  an  hydro- 
graphical  basin  distinct  from  that  of  the  southern  chain  of  lakes 
before  adverted  to,  this  basin  must  nevertheless  have  been 
placed  under  circumstances  extremely  similar ;  for  the  identity 
of  the  rocks  of  Velay  and  Auvergne  with  the  fresh-water  group 
of  Montmartre,  is  such  as  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  geo- 
logists who  have  not  carefully  examined  the  structure  of  both 
these  countries. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  think  that  the  view  above  given  of 
the  arrangement  of  four  different  sets  of  strata  in  the  Paris 
basin  is  far  more  obscure  and  complicated  than  that  first  pre- 
sented to  them  in  the  system  of  MM.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart. 
We  admit  that  the  relations  of  the  several  sets  of  strata  are  less 
simple  than  the  first  observers  supposed,  being  much  more  ana- 
logous to  those  exhibited  by  the  lacustrine  groups  of  Central 
France  before  described. 

The  simultaneous  deposition  of  two  or  more  groups  of  strata 
in  one  basin,  some  of  them  fresh'-water  and  others  marine,  must 
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always  produce  very  complex  results ;  but  in  proportion  8s  it  ii 
more  difliuult  in  these  cases  to  discover  any  fixed  order  ot 
Buperposition  in  the  associated  mineral  masses,  so  also  is  it  more 
easy  to  explain  tlie  manner  of  their  origin  and  to  reconcile  their 
^lations  to  the  ngency  of  known  causes.  Instead  of  the  suc- 
cessive irruptions  and  retreats  of  the  sea,  and  clinnges  in  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  fluid  and  otlier  speculations  of  the 
earlier  geologists,  we  are  now  simply  called  upon  to  imagine  a 
gulf,  into  one  extremity  of  which  tlie  sea  entered,  and  at  the 
Other  a  large  river,  while  other  streams  may  have  flowed  in  at 
diflVrent  points,  whereby  an  indefinite  number  of  alternatioiiB 
of  marine  and  fresh-water  beds  were  occasioned. 

Second  or  Upper  jnarine  ffrouji. — The  next  {jroup,  called 
the  second  or  Upper  marine  formation  (No.  4  of  liic  tables), 
consists  in  its  tower  division  of  green  marls  which  alternatfl 
with  the  fresh-water  beds  of  gypsum  and  marl  last  described. 
Above  this  division  the  products  of  the  sea  exclusively  pre- 
dominate, the  beds  being  chiefly  formed  of  micaceous  sand, 
80  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  surmounted  by  beds  of  sandstone 
with  scarcely  any  limestone.  The  summits  0i  a  great  many 
platforms  and  hills  in  the  Paris  basin  consist  of  this  upper 
marine  series,  but  the  group  is  much  more  limited  in  extent 
than  the  calcairc  grossier.  Although  wc  fully  agree  with 
M.  C.  Prevost  that  the  alternation  of  the  various  marine  and 
fresh-water  formations  before  described  admit  of  a  satisfactory 
explanation  without  supposing  different  retreats  and  subsequent 
returns  of  the  sea,  yet  we  think  a  subsidence  of  the  soil  may 
best  account  for  the  portion  of  the  upper  marine  sands. 
Oscillations  of  level  may  have  occurred  whereby  for  a  time  the 
8es  and  a  river  prevailed  each  in  their  turn,  until  at  length  a 
more  considerable  sinking  down  of  part  of  the  basin  took  place, 
whereby  a  tract  previously  occupied  by  fresh  water  was  con- 
verted into  a  sea  of  moderate  depth. 

In  one  part  of  the  Paris  basin  there  are  decisive  proofs  that 
during  the  Eocene  period,  and  before  ilie  upper  marine  sand 
was  formed,  parts  of  the  calcairc  grossier  were  exposed  to  the 
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iction  of  denuding  causes.  At  Valmondois,  for  example,  a 
deposit  of  the  upper  marine  sandstone  is  found  "**,  in  which 
rolled  blocks  of  the  calcmre  grossier  with  its  peculiar  fossils,  and 
Tragments  of  a  limestone  resembling  the  calcaire  siliceux,  occur. 
These  calcareous  blocks  are  rolled  and  pierced  by  perforating 
Bhells  belonging  to  no  less  than  fifteen  distinct  species,  and  they 
are  imbedded,  as  well  as  worn  shells  washed  out  from  the  cal- 
caire grossier,  with  the  ordinary  fossils  of  the  upper  marine 
sand. 

We  have  seen  that  the  same  earthquake  in  Cutch  could  raise 
one  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus  and  depress  another,  and 
cause  the  river  to  cut  a  passage  through  the  upraised  strata  and 
carry  down  the  materials  removed  from  the  new  channel  into 
the  sea.  All  these  changes,  therefore^  might  happen  within  a 
short  interval  of  time  between  the  deposition  of  two  sets  of 
strata  in  the  same  delta  f. 

It  is  not  improbable,  then,  that  the  same  convulsions  which 
caused  one  part  of  the  Paris  basin  to  sink  down  so  as  to  let  in 
the  sea  upon  the  area  previously  covered  by  gypsum  and  fresh- 
water marl^  may  have  lifted  up  the  calcaire  grossier  and  the 
siliceous  limestone,  so  that  they  might  be  acted  upon  by  the 
waves^  and  fragments  of  them  swept  down  into  the  contiguous 
sea,  there  to  be  drilled  by  boring  tcstacea. 

It  is  observed  that  the  older  marine  formation  at  Laon  is 
now  raised  300  metres  above  the  sea,  whereas  the  upper  marine 
sands  never  attain  half  that  elevation.  Such  may  possibly 
have  been  the  relative  altitude  of  the  two  groups  when  the 
newest  of  them  was  deposited. 

Third  fresh-water  formation, — We  have  still  to  consider 
another  formation,  the  third  fresh-water  group  (No.  5  of  the 
preceding  tables).  It  consists  of  marls  interstratified  with  beds 
of  flint  and  layers  of  flinty  nodules.  One  set  of  siliceous  layers 
is  destitute  of  organic  remains,  the  other  replete  with  them. 

*  M.  Deshaycs,  Memoires  de  la  Soc  d*Hist.  Nat  de  Parii,  torn.  i.  p.  243. — 
The  sandstone  in  called,  by  mistake,  gres  marin  infenewr^  instead  of  tuperieur,  io 
which  last  the  author  has  since  ascertained  it  to  belong. 

t  Vol  i.  2d  Edit.  chap,  zxiii.;  yoL  il  let  Edit.  chap.  zvi. 
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Gyrogonites,  or  fossil  seed-vessels  of  cliara?,  are  found  abun* 
dantly  in  these  strata,  and  all  the  animal  and  vegetable  remain* 
agree  well  with  ihc  hypolheMS,  that  after  the  gulf  or  esiuary 
had  been  silted  up  with  the  sand  of  the  upper  marine  forma- 
tion, a  great  number  of  marshes  and  siiallow  lakes  existed,  like 
those  which  frequently  overspread  the  newest  parts  of  a  delta. 
These  lakes  were  fed  by  rivers  or  springs  whieh  contained,  in 
oheuiical  solution  or  mechanieal  euspcnsiou,  such  kinds  of  seiii' 
mcnt  as  we  have  already  seen  to  have  been  deposiied  in  tba 
lakes  of  Central  France  during  the  Eocene  period. 

The  ParUian  ijroups  all  Eocene. — Having  now  given  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  different  groups  of  the  Paris  basin,  we  may 
observe  generally  that  they  all  belong  to  the  Eocene  epoch, 
Blthough  the  entire  series  must  doubtless  have  required  an 
immense  lapse  of  ages  for  its  accumulation.  The  shells  of  the 
different  fresh-water  groups,  constituting  at  once  some  of  the 
lowest  and  uppermost  members  of  the  series,  are  nearly  all 
referrible  to  the  same  siiecies,  and  the  discordance  between  the 
marine  testacea  of  the  calcaire  grossier  and  the  upper  marine 
Bands  is  very  inconsiderable. 

A  curious  observation  has  been  made  by  M.  Deshayes,  id 
reference  to  the  changes  which  one  species,  the  Cardium  pom- 
losum,  has  undergone  during  the  long  period  of  its  existence  in 
the  Paris  basin.  Different  varieties  of  this  cardium  are  cha- 
racteristic of  different  strata.  In  the  oldest  sand  of  the  Sois- 
sonnais  (a  marine  formadon  underlying  the  regular  beds  of  the 
calcaire  grossier),  this  shell  acquires  but  a  small  volume,  and 
has  many  peculiarities  which  disappear  in  the  lowest  bedi 
of  the  calCaire  grossier.  In  these  the  shell  attains  its  full  size, 
and  many  peculiarities  of  form,  which  are  again  modified  in  the 
uppermost  beds  of  the  calcaire  grossier,  and  these  last  cha- 
meters  are  preserved  throughout  the  whole  of  the  *  upper 
marine'  series*. 

Mieroicopic  shells. — In  some  parts  of  the  calcaire  grossier 

microscopic  shells  are  very  abundant,  and  of  distinct  spedei 

■  CoquUlw  cWwtuul.  des  Terraioi,  1331, 
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firom  thofBe  before  mentioned  of  the  older  Pliocene  beds  of  Italy. 
We  may  remind  those  readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  these 
minute  fossil  bodies,  that  they  belong  to  the  order  Cephalopoda^ 
the  animals  of  which  are  most  free  in  their  movements,  and  most 
advanced  in  their  organization,  of  all  the  mollusca«  The  mul* 
tilocular  cephaliqxids  have  been  separated,  by  d'Orbigny,  into 
two  subdivlnons :  first,  those  having  a  syphon  or  internal  tube 
connecting  the  different  chambers,  such  as  the  nautilus  and 
ammonite;  and,  secondly,  those  without  a  syphon,  to  which 
the  microscopic  species  now  under  consideration  belong.  They 
are  often  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  and  their  forms 
are  smgularly  different  from  those  of  the  larger  testacea.  We 
have  given  a  plate  of  some  of  these,  from  unpublished  draw* 
ings  by  M.  Deshayes,  who  has  carefully  selected  the  most 
remarkable  types  of  form. 

The  natural  size  of  each  species  figured  in  plate  4,  is  indi-» 
cated  by  minute  points,  to  which  we  call  the  reader's  attention, 
as  they  might  be  easily  overlooked. 

Bones  of  quadrupeds  in  gypsum.^^We  have  already  con- 
sidered the  position  of  the  gypsum  which  occurs  in  the  form 
of  a  saccharoid  rock  in  the  hill  of  Montmartre  at  Paris,  and 
other  central  parts  of  the  basin.  At  the  base  of  that  hill  it 
is  seen  distinctly  to  alternate  with  soft  marly  beds  of  the  cal- 
caire  grossier,  in  which  cerithia  and  other  marine  shells  occur. 
But  the  great  mass  of  gypsum  may  be  considered  as  a  purely 
fresh-water  deposit,  containing  land  and  fluviatile  shells,  toge- 
ther with  fragments  of  palm-wood,  and  great  numbers  of 
skeletons  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  an  assemblage  of  organic 
remains  which  has  given  great  celebrity  to  the  Paris  basin.  The 
bones  of  fresh- water  fish,  also,  and  of  crocodiles,  and  many  land 
and  fluviatile  reptiles  occur  in  this  rock.  The  skeletons  of  mam- 
malia are  usually  isolated,  often  entire,  the  most  delicate  extre- 
mities being  preserved  as  if  the  carcasses  clothed  with  their  flesh 
and  skin  had  been  floated  down  soon  after  death,  and  while  they 
were  still  swoln  by  the  gases  generated  by  their  first  decompo- 
sition.    The  few  accompanying  shells  are  of  those  light  kinds 
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wliicli  frequently  float  on  the  surface  of  rivers  together  witli 
wood. 

M.  Prevost  has,  therefore,  snggested  that  a  river  niay  have 
swept  away  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  the  planls  which  Jived 
on  its  borders,  or  in  the  lakes  which  it  traversed,  and  may  have 
carried  them  down  into  the  centre  of  the  gulf  into  which  dowed 
the  waters  impregnated  with  sulphate  of  lime.  We  kfiow  that 
the  Fiumc  Salso  in  Sicily  enters  the  eea  so  charged  with  various 
salts  tliat  the  thirsty  cattle  refuse  to  drink  of  it.  A  stream  of 
siilphnreous  water,  as  white  as  milk,  descends  into  the  sea  from 
the  volcanic  mountain  of  Idienne,  on  the  east  of  Java  ;  and  a 
great  body  of  hot  water,  charged  with  sulphuric  add,  rushed 
down  from  the  same  on  one  occasion,  and  inimdated  a  large 
tract  of  country,  destroying,  by  its  noxious  properties,  all  the 
vegetation*.  In  like  manner  the  Pusanibio,  or  '  Viiicg;ir 
river '  of  Colombia,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Purace,  an  ex- 
tinct volcano  IbOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acid,  and  with  oxide 
of  iron.  We  may  easily  suppose  the  waters  of  such  streams  t" 
have  properties  noxious  to  marine  animals,  and  in  this  manner 
we  may  explain  the  entire  absence  of  marine  remains  in  the 
ossiBerous  gypsum  "f-. 

There  are  no  pebbles  or  coarse  sand  in  the  gypsum,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  agrees  well  with  the  hypothesis  that  these 
beds  were  precipitated  from  water  holding  sulphate  of  lime  in 
solution,  and  floating  the  remains  of  dilTerent  animals.  The 
bones  of  land  quadrupeds  however  are  not  confined  entirely  to 
the  fresh-water  formation  to  which  the  gypsum  belongs,  for 
the  remains  of  a  Paleeothcrium,  together  with  some  fresh- water 
shells  have  been  found  in  a  marine  stratum  belonging  to  ihc 
calcaire  grossier  at  Beauchamp. 

In  the  gypsum  the  remains  of  about  fifty  species  of  qua- 
drupeds  have  been  fotmd  all  extinct  and  nearly  four-fifths 

"  Leyde  Mttgai.  voor  Wuleiiscli  K oust  en  Lett, purlie  v.  ealiier  i. p.  71.  CileJ 
by  Roict,  Jotirii.  (In  Gcologje,  tom.  i.  |i,  43. 
I  M.  C.  Prei'oil,  Submemooit  Iiiiativei,  &c.  Note  23. 
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of  them  beloDging  to  a  dirison  of  the  order  Pachydermata, 
which  is  DOW  only  represented  by  four  living  species,  namely 
by  three  tapirs  and  the  daman  of  the  Cape.  A  few  carni- 
vorous animals  are  associated,  among  which  are  a  species  of 
fox  and  gennet.  Of  the  Rodentia,  a  dormouse  and  a  squirrel ; 
of  the  Insectivora,  a  bat ;  and  of  the  Marsupialia*  (an  order 
now  confined  to  America,  Australia,  and  some  contiguous 
islands,)  an  opossum,  have  been  discovered. 

Of  birds  about  ten  species  have  been  ascertained,  the  ske- 
letons of  some  of  which  are  entire.  None  of  them  are  referriblc 
to  existing  species  *.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  fish, 
according  to  MM.  Cuvier  and  Agassiz,  as  also  to  the  reptiles. 
Among  the  last  are  crocodiles  and  tortoises  of  the  genera 
Emys  and  Trionix. 

The  tribe  of  land  quadrupeds  most  abundant  in  this  forma- 
tion is  such  as  now  inhabits  alluvial  plains  and  marshes  and 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes,  a  class  most  exposed  to  sufibr  by 
river  inundations.  Whether  the  disproportion  of  carnivorous 
animals  can  be  ascribed  to  this  cause,  or  whether  they  were 
comparatively  small  in  number  and  dimensions,  as  in  the  indi- 
genous fauna  of  Australia,  when  first  known  to  Europeans,  is 
a  point  on  which  it  would  be  rash  perhaps  to  ofier  an  opinion 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

We  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised  that  all  the  species  of  ver- 
tebrated  animals  hitherto  observed  are  extinct,  when  we  recollect 
that  out  of  1 122  species  of  fossil  testacea  obtained  from  the  Paris 
basin,  38  only  can  be  identified  with  species  now  living.  We 
have  more  than  once  adverted  to  the  fact  that  extinct  mam- 
malia are  often  found  associated  with  assemblages  of  recent 
shells,  a  fact  from  which  we  have  inferred  the  inferior  duration 
of  species  in  mammalia  as  compared  to  the  testacea ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  higher  order  of  animals  in  general  may 
more  readily  become  extinct  than  the  marine  molluscs.  Some 
of  the  thirty-eight  species  of  testacea  above  alluded  to,  as  having 
survived  from  the  Eocene  period  to  our  own  times,  have  now  a 

*  Cuvier,  Oss.  Fom.  torn.  iii.  p.  255. 
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witlp  gfogrnphical  range,  as,  for  example,  Luctna  dhariealit, 
nnel  are  therefore  fitted  to  exist  under  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
tumstancea.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  great  proporikm  of  the 
Eocene  marine  testacen  which  have  become  extinct  sufficiently 
demonstratc's  that  the  loss  of  specica  has  been  due  to  general  ' 
lows,  aiid  that  a  sudden  caiaslrophe,  such  as  the  invasion  of  a 
*hole  continent  by  the  sea — a  cause  which  could  only  anni- 
hilate the  terrestrial  and  frcsli-water  tribes,  is  an  hypotheas 
wholly  inadequate  to  account  for  the  phenomenon. 

Strata  with  and  wifhovt  organic  remains  alternating. — Be- 
tween the  gypsum  of  the  Paris  basin  and  the  upper  marine 
sands  a  thin  bed  of  oysters  is  found,  which  is  spread  over  s 
femarkably  wide  area.  From  the  manner  in  which  they  lie,  it 
is  inferred  that  they  did  not  grow  on  the  spot,  but  that  some 
current  swept  them  away  from  a  bed  of  oysters  formed  in  some 
ether  part  of  the  bay.  The  strata  of  sand  which  immediately 
repose  on  the  oyster-bed  are  quiie  destitute  of  organic  remains  ; 
and  nothing  is  more  common  in  the  Paris  basin  and  in 
other  formations,  than  alternations  of  shelly  beds  with  others 
entirely  devoid  of  them.  The  temporary  extinction  and 
renewal  of  animal  life  at  successive  periods  have  been  inferred 
from  such  phenomena,  which  may  nevertheless  be  explained, 
as  M.  Prevost  justly  remarks,  without  appealing  to  any  such 
extraordinary  revolutions  in  the  state  of  the  animate  creation. 
A  current  one  day  scoops  out  a  channel  in  a  bed  of  shelly  sand 
and  mud,  and  the  next  day,  by  a  slight  alteration  of  its  course, 
ceases  to  prey  upon  the  same  bank.  It  may  then  become 
charged  tritlisand  unmixed  mth  shells,  derived  from  some  dune, 
or  brought  down  by  a  river.  In  the  course  of  ages  an  in- 
definite number  of  transitions  from  shelly  strata  to  those  with- 
out shells  may  thus  be  caused. 

Concluding  remarks. — It  will  be  seen  by  our  observations 
on  Auvergne  and  other  parts  of  Central  France,  and  on  the 
district  round  Paris,  that  geologists  have  already  gained  a  con- 
siderable insight  into  the  state  of  the  physical  geography  of 
part  of  Europe  during  the  Eocene  period.    We  can  point  to 
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ftxne  difltridB  where  lakes  and  riTers  then  existed,  and  to  the 
rite  of  mne  of  the  lands  endrcKng  those  lakes,  and  to  the 
poritkm  of  a  gieat  bay  of  the  sea,  into  which  th^  surplus 
waters  were  discharged.  We  can  also  show,  as  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  ezjdiun  in  the  next  chapter,  the  points  where  some 
volcanic  eruptions  took  place.  We  have  acquired  much  in- 
formation respecting  the  quadrupeds  which  inhabited  the  land 
at  that  period,  and  concerning  the  reptiles,  fishes,  and  testacea 
which  swarmed  in  the  waters  of  lakes  and  rivers ;  and  we  have 
a  collection  of  the  marine  Eocene  shells  more  complete  than  has 
yet  been  obtained  from  any  existing  sea  of  equal  extent  in 
Europe.  Nor  are  the  contemporary  fossil  plants  altogether 
unknown  to  us,  which,  like  the  animals,  are  of  extinct  species, 
and  indicate  a  warmer  climate  than  that  now  prevailing  in  the 
same  latitudes. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  tranquil  state  of  the  earth  implied 
by  some  of  the  lacustrine  and  marine  deposits  of  this  age,  and 
consider  the  fullness  of  all  the  different  classes  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  as  deduced  from  the  study  of  the  fossil  remains,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  the  earth  was  at  that  period 
in  a  perfectly  settled  state,  and  already  fitted  for  the  habitation 
of  man. 

The  heat  of  European  latitudes  during  the  Eocene  period 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  superior  if  equal  to  that  now  ex- 
perienced between  the  tropics;  some  living  species  of  mol- 
luscous animals  both  of  the  land,  the  lake,  and  the  sea,  existed 
when  the  strata  of  the  Paris  basin  were  formed,  and  the  con- 
trast in  the  organization  of  the  various  tribes  of  Eocene 
animals  when  compared  to  those  now  co-existing  with  man, 
although  striking,  is  not,  perhaps,  so  great  as  between  the 
living  Australian  and  European  types.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  fully  aware  that  we  cannot  reason  with  any  confidence  on 
the  capability  of  our  own  or  any  other  contemporary  species  to 
exist  under  circumstances  so  different  as  those  which  might 
be  caused  by  an  entirely  new  distribution  of  land  and  sea ; 
and  we  know  that  in  the  earlier  tertiary  periods  the  physical 
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geography  of  the  nortliem  hemisphere  was  very  distinct.  Ou*:- 
inability  to  account  for  the  atmospheric  and  other  latenC^ 
causes,  which  often  give  rise  to  the  most  destructive  epidemics^ 
proves  tlie  extent  of  our  ignorance  of  the  entirc  asseniLIage  oC 
conditions  requisite  for  the  existence  of  any  one  species  on 
the  globe. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Eocene  period — ^Ainrergne — Igneous  fonnations  associated 
with  lacustrine  strata — Hill  of  GergoYia — Eraptions  in  Central  France  at  suc- 
cessive period8«>Mont  Dor  an  extinct  volcano— Velay — Plomb  du  Cantal— 
Train  of  minor  Yokanos  ttietching  from  Auvergne  to  the  ViYarais — Monts 
Domes — Puy  de  Cdme — ^Puy  Ronge^Rarincs  ezca▼at4^d  through  lava — Cur- 
rents of  lava  at  di&rent  heights — Sulijacent  alluviums  of  distinct  ages — ^The 
more  modem  lavas  of  Central  France  may  belong  to  the  Miocene  period — The 
integrity  of  the  cones  not  inconsistent  with  this  opinion — No  eruditions  during 
the  historical  era — Division  of  volcanos  into  ante-diluvian  and  post-diluvian  in- 
admissible— ^Theories  respecting  the  efiects  of  the  Flood  considered — Hypo- 
thesis of  a  partial  flood — Of  a  universal  deluge — ^Theory  of  Dr.  Buckland  as 
controverted  by  Dr.  Fleming^ — Recapitulation. 

EOCENE  VOLCANIC  ROCKS. 

When  wc  treated  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  lacustrine 
deposits  of  Central  France^  we  purposely  omitted  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  associated  volcanic  rocks,  to  which  we 
now  recall  the  attention  of  the  reader.     (See  the  Map>  p.  226.) 

We  stated  that,  in  the  arenaceous  and  pebbly  group  of  the 
lacustrine  basins  of  Auvergne,  Cantal^  and  Velay,  no  volcanic 
pebbles  had  ever  been  detected^  although  massive  piles  of 
igneous  rocks  are  now  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  As 
this  observation  has  been  confirmed  by  minute  research,  we  are 
warranted  in  inferring,  as  we  before  explained^  that  the  volcanic 
eruptions  had  not  commenced  when  the  older  subdivisions  of 
the  fresh-water  groups  originated. 

In  Cantal  and  Velay  we  believe  no  decisive  proofs  have  yet 
l)een  brought  to  light  that  any  of  the  igneous  out-bursts  hap- 
pened during  the  deposition  of  the  fresh-water  strata ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Auvergne  some  volcanic  explosions 
took  place  before  the  drainage  of  the  lakes,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  Eocene  species  of  animals  and  plants  still  flourished.  We 
shall  first  advert  to  these  proofs  as  relating  to  the  history 
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of  the  period  under  consideration,  and  shall  then  proceed  tc^ 
show  that  there   are  in  the  same  country  volcanic  rocks  o^ 
much  newer  date»  some  of  which  appear  to  be  referrible  to  the 
Miocene  era. 

Volcanic  racks  ansociated  with  Lacustrine  inAuvergne. — The 
first  locality  to  which  we  shall  call  the  reader's  attention  is  Pont 
dn  Chateau  near  Clermont,  whore  a  section  is  seen  in  a  preci- 
pice on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  AUier  *.  Beds  of  volcanic  tuff 
alternate  with  a  fresh-water  limestone,  which  is  in  some  places 
pure,  but  in  others  spotted  with  fragments  of  volcanic  matter, 
as  if  it  were  deposited  while  showers  of  sand  and  scoriae  were 
projected  from  a  neighbouring  vent  f-  This  limestone  contains 
the  Helix  Ramandi  and  other  shells  of  Eocene  species.  It  is 
immaterial  to  our  present  argument  whether  the  volcanic  sand 
was  showered  down  from  above,  or  drifted  to  the  spot  by  a 
river,  for  the  latter  opinion  must  presuppose  the  country  to 
have  been  covered  with  volcanic  ejections  during  the  Eocene 
period. 

Another  example  occurs  in  the  Puy  de  Marmont,  near 
Veyres,  where  a  fresh-water  marl  alternates  with  volcanic  tuff 
containing  Eocene  shells.  The  tuft*  or  breccia  in  this  locality 
is  precisely  such  as  is  known  to  result  from  volcanic  ashes 
falling  into  water,  and  subsiding  together  with  ejected  frag- 
ments of  marl  and  other  stratified  rocks.  These  tuffs  and 
marls  are  highly  inclined,  and  traversed  by  a  thick  vein  of 
basalt  which,  as  it  rises  in  the  hill,  divides  into  two  branches. 

Geryovia. — The  hill  of  Gergovia  near  Clermont  affords  a 
third  example.  Wc  agree  with  MM.  Dufrdnoy  and  Jobert 
that  there  is  no  alternation  here  of  lava  and  fresh-water  strata, 
in  the  manner  supposed  by  some  other  observers  J;  but  the 
position  and  contents  of  some  of  the  tuffs  prove  them  to  have 
been  derived  from  volcanic  eruptions  which  occurred  during 
the  deposition  of  the  Eocene  formations. 

*  This  place,  and  all  the  others  in  Auver^jriie,  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  wen 
examined  by  the  authori  in  company  with  Mr.  Murchisoui  in  1828. 

•j*  See  Scrope'i  Central  Fraoce,  p.  21,  }  Scrope|ibid,  p.  7f 
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The  bottom  of  the  hill  consists  of  slightly  inclined  beds  of 
irhite  and  greenish  marls,  more  than  three  hundred  feet  in 
thickness,  which  are  intersected  by  a  dike  of  basalt,  which  may 
be  studied  in  the  ravine  above  the  villa«re  of  Merdoffne.  The 
dike  here  cuts  through  the  marly  strata  at  a  considerable  angle. 
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producing^  in  general,  great  alteration  and  confusion  in  them  for 
some  distance  from  the  point  of  contact.  Above  the  white  and 
green  marls,  a  series  of  beds  of  limestone  and  marl,  containing 
fresh-water  shells,  are  seen  to  alternate  with  volcanic  tuff.  In 
the  lowest  part  of  this  division,  beds  of  pure  marl  alternate 
with  compact  fissile  tuff  resembling  some  of  the  subaqueous 
tuffs  of  Italy  and  Sicily  called  peperinos.  Occasionally  frag- 
ments of  scoriae  are  visible  in  this  rock.  Still  higher  is  seen 
another  group  of  some  thickness,  consisting  exclusively  of  tuff, 
upon  which  lie  other  marly  strata  intermixed  with  volcanic 
matter. 

There  are  many  points  in  Auvergne  where  igneous  rocks 
have  been  forced  by  subsequent  injection  through  clays  and 
marly  limestones,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  has  become 
blended  in  one  confused  and  brecciatcd  mass,  between  which 
and  the  basalt  there  is  sometimes  no  very  distinct  line  of  de- 
marcation.    In  the  cavities  of  such  mixed  rocks  we  often  find 

calcedony  and  crystals  of  mesotype,  stilbite  and  arragonite.    Tg 
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formations  of  this  class  may  belong  some  of  the  breccias  imme- 
diately  adjoining  the  dike  in  the  hill  of  Grergoria;  but  it 
cannot  be  contended  that  the  volcanic  sand  and  soorise  inter- 
stratified  with  the  marls  and  limestones  in  the  upper  part  of 
that  hill  were  introduced,  like  the  dike,  subsequently  by^  intra- 
rion  from  below.  They  must  have  been  thrown  down  like 
sediment  from  water^  and  can  only  have  resulted  from  igneous 
action  which  was  going  on  contemporaneously  with  the  depo- 
rition  of  the  lacustrine  strata. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  conclusion  agrees  well 
with  the  proofs,  adverted  to  in  the  seventeenth  chapter,  of  the 
abundance  of  silex,  travertin  and  gypsum  precipitated  when 
the  upper  lacustrine  strata  were  formed :  for  these  rocks^  as 
we  have  pointed  out,  are  such  as  the  waters  of  mineral  and ' 
thermal  springs  might  generate* 

The  igneous  products  above  mentioned,  as  associated  with 
the  lacustrine  strata^  form  the  lowest  members  of  the  great 
series  of  volcanic  rocks  of  Auvergne,  Cantal,  and  Velay,  which 
repose  for  the  most  part  on  the  granitic  mountains  (see  Mj^, 
above,  p.  226).  *  There  was  evidently  a  long  suocession  of 
eruptions,  beginning  with  those  of  the  Eocene  period,  and 
ending,  so  far  as  we  can  yet  infer  from  the  evidence  derived 
from  fossil  remains,  with  those  of  the  Miocene  epoch.  The 
oldest  part  of  tlie  two  principal  volcanic  masses  of  Mont  Dor 
and  the  Plomb  du  Cantal  may  perhaps  belong  to  the  Eocene 
period, — the  newer  portion  of  the  same  mountains  to  the  Mio- 
cene ;  just  as  Etna  commenced  its  operati9ns  during  the  newer 
Pliocene  era,  and  has  continued  them  down  to  the  Recent 
epoch,  and  still  retains  its  energy  undiminished.  There  are 
some  parts  of  the  Mont  Mezen,  in  Velay,  which  are  perhaps 
of  the  same  antiquity  as  the  oldest  parts  of  Mont  Dor.  Be- 
sides these  ancient  rocks,  of  which  the  lavas  are  in  a  great 
measure  trachytic,  there  are  many  minor  cones  in  Central 
France,  for  the  most  part  of  posterior  origin,  which  extend  from 
Auvergnc,  in  a  direction  north-west  and  south-east,  through 
Velay,  into  the  Vivarais,  where  they  arc  seen  in  the  basin  of 
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the  Ardeche.  This  volcanic  line  does  not  pass  by  the  Plomb 
du  Cantal;  it  was  formed,  as  nearlv  as  we  can  conjecture  in 
the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge,  during  the  Mio- 
cene period ;  but  there  may  probably  be  found,  among  these 
cones  and  their  accompanying  lavas,  rocks  of  every  interme- 
diate age  between  the  oldest  and  newest  volcanic  formations 
of  Central  France. 

We  shall  first  give  a  brief  description  of  the  Mont  Dor  and 
the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  train  of  newer 
cones,  examining  the  evidence  at  present  obtained  res|>ecting 
thdr  relative  ages,  and  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the 
successive  formation  of  alluviums  and  on  the  excavation  of 
valleys. 

Mont  Dor. — Mont  Dor,  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  vol- 
canic masses  of  Auvergne,  rests  immediately  on  the  granitic 
rocks  standing  apart  from  the  fresh-water  strata*^.  This 
volcano  rises  suddenly  to  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet 
above  the  surrounding  platform,  and  retains  the  shape  of  a 
flattened  and  somewhat  irregular  cone,  all  the  sides  sloping 
more  or  less  rapidly,  until  their  inclination  is  gradually  lost  in 
the  high  plain  around.  It  is  composed  of  layers  of  scoria', 
pumice-stones,  and  their  fine  detritus,  interstratified  with  beds 
of  trachyte  and  basalt,  which  descend  often  in  uninterruptetl 
currents,  till  they  reach  and  spread  themselves  around  the 
base  of  the  mountain  f .  Conglomerates  also,  composed  of 
angular  and  rounded  fragments  of  igneous  rocks,  are  observed 
to  alternate  with  the  above ;  and  the  various  masses  are  seen 
to  dip  off  from  the  central  axis,  and  to  lie  parallel  to  the 
sloping  flanks  of  the  great  cone,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
have  described  when  treating  of  Etna. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain  terminates  in  seven  or  eight 
rocky  peaks,  where  no  regular  crater  can  be  traced,  but  where 
we  may  easily  imagine  one  to  have  existed  which  may  have 
been  shattered  by  earthquakes,  and  have  suffered  degradation 
by  aqueous  causes.      Originally,   perhaps,  like   the  liigliest 

*  See  the  Map,  p.  22C.  t  Scrope's  Central  Frauce,  p.  U«. 
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crater  of  Etna,  it  may  have  formed  an  insignificant  feature  in 
the  great  pile,  and  may  frequently  Iiave  been  destroyed  and 
renovated. 

We  cannot  at  present  detenniBe  the  age  of  the  grvat  mosa 
of  Mont  Dor,  hccause  no  organic  remains  have  yet  been  found 
in  the  tuffs,  except  impressions  of  tlie  leaves  of  trees  of  species 
not  determined.  Some  of  the  lowest  parts  of  the  great 
mass  are  formed  of  wliite  pumiceous  tuffs,  in  which  animal 
remains  may  perhaps  he  one  day  found.  Jn  the  mean  time, 
we  conclude  that  Moni  Dor  had  no  existence  when  the  grita 
and  conglomerates  of  the  Limaj^ne,  which  contain  no  vulcania 
materials,  were  formed;  but  aiinie  of  the  earliest  eruptions 
may  perhaps  have  been  contemporary  with  those  described  in 
the  commencement  of  this  cliapter.  To  llie  Ulest  of  these 
eruptions,  on  the  other  liand,  we  refer  lliose  trachyiic  brecciai 
of  Mont  Perrier  which  were  shown  in  the  sixteenth  chapter,  p, 
217,  to  alternate  with  Miocene  alluvinms. 

Vflay. — The  observations  of  M.  Beilrand  de  Doue  have  not 
yet  established  that  any  of  the  most  ancient  volcanos  of  Velay 
were  in  action  during  the  Bocene  period,  although  it  is  very 
probable  that  some  of  them  may  have  been  contemporaneous 
with  the  oldest  of  the  Auvergne  lavas.  There  are  beds  of 
gravel  in  Velay,  as  in  Auvergne,  covered  by  lava  at  different 
heights  above  the  channels  of  the  existing  rivers.  In  the 
highest  and  most  ancient  of  these  alluviums  the  pebbles  are 
exclusively  of  granitic  rocks;  but  in  the  newer,  which  are 
found  at  lower  levels,  they  contain  an  intermixture  of  volcanic 
substances.  We  have  already  shown,  in  the  sixteenth  chapto-, 
that,  in  the  volcanic  ejections  and  alluviums  covered  by  the 
lavas  of  Velay,  the  hones  of  animals  of  Miocene  species  have 
been  found,  in  which  respect  the  phenomena  accord  perfectly 
with  those  of  Auvergne. 

Plomb  du  Canfal. — In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  igneous 
rocks  of  the  Cantal  we  are  still  less  informed,  and  at  present 
can  merely  affirm  that  they  overlie  the  Eocene  lacustrine  strata 
of  that  country.    The  Plomb  du  Cantal  (see  Map,  wood-cut 
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KoL  56)  IS  a  oomcdi  mass,  which  has  evidently  been  formed, 
£ke  the  oone  of  Euui,  bj  a  long  scries  of  eruptions.  It  is 
eomposed  of  aradiytic  and  basaltic  lavas,  tuffs,  and  oonglo* 
menteSy  or  breccias,  forming  a  mountain  several  thousand  feet 
in  height.  This  vdcano  evidently  broke  out  precisely  on  the 
ate  of  the  lacustrine  deposit  before  described  (Chapter  xvii.), 
whidi  bad  accumulated  in  a  depression  of  a  tract  composed  of 
micaceous  schist.  In  the  breccias,  even  to  the  very  summit 
d  the  mountain,  we  find  ejected  masses  of  the  fresh-water 
beds,  and  sometimes  fragments  of  flint,  containing  Eocene 
shells.  Deep  valleys  radiate  in  all  directions  from  the  central 
heights  of  the  mountiun,  especially  those  of  the  Cer  and  Jour- 
danne,  which  are  more  than  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  lay  open 
the  gecdogical  structure  of  the  mountain.  No  alternation 
of  lavas  with  undisturbed  Eocene  strata  have  been  observed, 
nor  any  tuffs  containing  fresh-water  shells ;  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  at  La  Vissiere,  near  Murat,  we 
have  pointed  out  on  the  Map  (wood-cut,  p.  22G)  a  spot  where 
fresh- water  limestone  and  marl  are  seen  covered  by  a  thickness 
of  about  800  feet  of  volcanic  rock.  Shifts  are  here  seen  in  the 
strata  of  limestone  and  marl  *, 

Although  it  appears  that  the  lavas  of  the  Cantal  are  more 
recent  than  the  fresh-water  formation  of  that  country,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  may  not  belong  to  the  Eocene  period. 
The  lake  may  possibly  have  been  drained  by  the  earthquakes 
which  preceded  or  accompanied  the  first  eruptions,  but  the 
Eocene  animals  and  plants  may  have  continued  to  exist  for  a 
long  series  of  ages,  while  the  cone  went  on  increasing  in 
dimensions. 

Train  of  minor  Volcanos, — We  shall  next  consider  those 
minor  volcanos  before  alluded  to,  which  stretch  in  a  long  range 
from  Auvergne  to  the  Vivarais,  and  which  appear  for  the 
most  part  to  be  of  newer  origin  than  the  mountains  above 
described.  They  have  been  thrown  up  in  a  great  number  of 
isolated  points,  and  much  resemble  those  scattered  over  the 

*  See  Lyell  and  MurchisoDi  Ann.  dct  Sci.  Nat,  Oct  1829. 
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Phlegraean  fields  and  the  flanks  of  Etna.  They  have  givert 
rise  cliiefly  to  currents  of  basaltic  lava,  whereas  those  of  Mont 
Dor  and  tlie  Caiiial  are  in  great  part  trnchylic.  There  ar« 
perhaps  about  llirre  luiiidred  of  these  minor  conca  in  Cenlml 
France ;  but  a  part  of  iliem  only  occur  in  Auvcrpni-,  where 
aomefeware  found  at  thehoitom  of  vnlieys  excavated  through 
the  more  ancient  lavas  of  Mont  llor,  as  the  Puy  de  Tarturct, 
for  example,  whence  issues  a  current  of  lava  which,  flowing 
iDto  till!  bed  of  the  river  Cuuip,  gave  rise  to  the  lake  of  Cham- 
bon.  Here  the  more  ancient  columnar  basalts  of  Auvergne  ar» 
seen  forming  the  upper  portion  of  the  precipices  which  bound 
the  valley. 

But  the  greater  part  of  the  minor  cones  of  Auvergne  w» 
placed  upon  the  granitic  platform,  where  they  form  an  irrcguUr 
ridge  about  eighteen  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadUn^ 
They  are  usually  truncated  at  the  summit,  where  the  crater 
is  often  preserved  entire,  the  lava  having  issued  from  ihc  base 
of  the  hill.  But  frequently  the  crater  is  broken  down  on  one 
side,  where  the  lava  has  flowed  out.  The  hills  are  eoni|Kise(i 
of  loose  Bcorife,  blocks  of  lava,  lapilli,  and  puzzuolana,  witli 
fragments  of  trachyte  and  granite. 

The  lavas  may  be  often  traced  from  the  crater  to  the  nearest 
valley,  where  they  usurp  the  channel  of  the  river,  which  has 
often  excavated  n  deep  ravine  through  the  basalt.  We  have 
thus  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  the  enormous  degradation 
which  the  solid  and  massive  rock  has  suifered  by  aqueous 
erosion  and  the  integrity  of  llie  cone  of  sand  and  ashes  which 
has,  in  the  mean  time,  remained  uninjured  on  the  neighbouring 
platform,  where  it  was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  power  of 
running  water. 

Puy  de  C(5me.— We  may  mention  the  Puy  de  Cume  and 
its  lava  current,  near  Clermont,  as  one  of  the  numerous  illus- 
trations of  the  phenomenon  here  alluded  to.  This  conical 
hill  rises  from  the  granitic  platform  at  an  angle  of  about  40 
degrees  to  tlie  height  of  more  than  900  feet,  lis  summit  pre- 
sents two  distinct  craters,  one  of  them  with  a  vertical  depth  of 
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S250  feet.  A  stream  of  lava  takes  its  rise  at  the  western  base 
of  the  hill,  instead  of  issuing  from  either  crater,  and  descends 
tlie  granitic  slope  towards  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Pont 
Gibaud.  Thence  it  pours  in  a  broad  sheet  down  a  steep 
declivity  into  the  valley  of  the  Sioule,  filling  the  ancient  river- 
channel  for  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  The  Sioule» 
thus  dispossessed  of  its  bed,  has  worked  out  a  fresh  one  between 
the  lava  and  the  granite  of  its  western  bank ;  and  the  excava- 
tion has  disclosed,  in  one  spot,  a  wall  of  columnar  basalt  about 
fifty  feet  high  *. 

The  excavation  of  the  ravine  is  still  in  progress,  every  winter 
some  columns  of  basalt  being  undermined  and  carried  down 
the  channel  of  the  river,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  miles  rolled 
to  sand  and  pebbles.  Meanwhile  the  cone  of  Come  remains 
stationary,  its  loose  materials  being  protected  by  a  dense  vege- 
tation, and  the  hill  standing  on  a  ridge  not  commanded  by 
any  higher  ground  whence  floods  of  rain-water  may  descend. 

Puy  Rouge. — At  another  point,  farther  down  the  course  of 
the  Sioulc,  we  find  a  second  illustration  of  the  same  pheno- 
menon in  the  Puy  Rouge,  a  conical  hill  to  the  north  of 
the  village  of  Pranal.  The  cone  is  composed  entirely  of 
red  and  black  scoriae,  tufi^,  and  volcanic  bombs.  On  its  western 
side  there  is  a  worn-down  crater  whence  a  powerful  stream 
of  lava  has  issued  and  flowed  into  the  valley  of  the  Sioule. 
Tlie  river  has  since  excavated  a  ravine  through  the  lava  and 
subjacent  gneiss,  to  the  depth  of  400  feet. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  precipice  forming  the  left  side  of 
this  ravine,  we  see  a  great  mass  of  black  and  red  scoriaccous 
lava ;  below  this  a  thin  bed  of  gravel,  evidently  an  ancient 
river-bed,  now  at  an  elevation  of  50  feet  above  the  channel  of 
the  Sioulc.  The  gravel  again  rests  upon  gneiss,  which  has 
been  eroded  to  the  depth  of  50  feet  f .  It  is  quite  evident  in 
this  case  that,  while  the  basalt  was  gradually  undermined  and 

•  Scroll's  Central  France,  p.  60,  and  plate. 

f  See  Lyell  and  Murchisou  on  the  Excavation  of  Valleys,  Kdin.  New  Phil 
Journ.,  July  1829. 
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carried  away  by  the  force  of  running  water,  the  cone  whence 
the  lava  issued  escaped  destruction^  because  it  stood  upon  a 
platform  of  gneiss  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
valley  in  which  the  force  of  running  water  was  exerted. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples^  or  the  Yivarais  would 
supply  many  others  equally  striking.  Among  many  we  may 
instance  the  cone  of  Jaujac,  and  its  lava  current  *,  which  is  a 
counterpart  of  that  near  Pranal  last  mentioned. 

Lavas  and  Alluviums  of  different  Ages, — We  have  seen  that 
on  the  flanks  of  Etna,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  several  currents  of  lava  have  flowed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Val  del  Bove,  at  the  foot  of  precipices  formed  of  more 
ancient  lavas  and  tufi^.  So  we  find  in  Auvergne  that  some 
streams  of  melted  matter  have  flowed  in  valleys,  the  sides  of 
which  consist  partly  of  older  lavas.  These  are  often  seen 
capping  the  hills  in  broad  sheets,  resting  sometimes  on  granite, 
sometimes  on  fresh-water  strata. 

Many  of  the  earlier  lavas  of  Auvergne  have  flowed  out  upon 
the  platform  of  granite  before  all  the  existing  valleys  had  been 
excavated  ;  others  again  spread  themselves  in  broad  sheets  over 
the  horizontal  lacustrine  deposit,  when  these  had  been  covered 
with  gravel,  probably  soon  after  tlie  drainage  of  the  lakes. 
Great  vicissitudes  in  the  yjhysical  geograpliy  of  the  country 
must  have  taken  place  since  the  flowing  of  these  ancient  lavas; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  changes  were  gradual  and  suc- 
cessive, caused  probably  by  the  united  agency  of  running 
water  and  subterranean  movements.  We  frequently  observe 
one  mass  of  lava  capping  a  hill,  and  a  second  at  a  lower  eleva- 
tion, forming  a  terrace  on  the  side  of  a  valley ;  or  sometimes 
occupying  the  hcd  of  a  river. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  fact  that  we  almost  invariably  find 
in  these  cases  beds  of  gravel  underlying  the  successive  currents 
of  lava,  as  in  Catalonia  before  described  (pp.  IW),  190).  Occa- 
sionally, when  the  highest  platform  of  lava  is  700  or  800  feet 
above  the  lowest,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  won- 

*  See  Scrope's  Central  France,  plate  14. 
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derful  alterations  effected  in  the  drainage  of  the  country  since 
the  first  current  flowed ;  for  the  most  elevated  alluviums  must 
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originally  have  been  accumulated  in  the  lowest  levels  of  the 
then  existing  surface.  As  some  geologists  have  referred 
almost  all  the  superficial  gravels  to  one  era^  and  have  supposed 
them  to  be  the  result  of  one  sudden  catastrophe,  the  phe- 
nomena of  Auvergne  above  alluded  to  are  very  important. 
The  flows  of  volcanic  matter  have  preserved  portions  of  the 
surface  in  the  state  in  which  they  existed  at  successive  periods^ 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  confound  together  the  alluviums  of 
different  ages.  The  reader  will  see  at  once  by  reference  to 
the  wood-cut  (No.  61)  that  a  considerable  interval  of  time 
occurred  between  the  formation  of  the  uppermost  bed  of  gravel 
and  that  next  below  it ;  during  which  interval  the  uppermost 
lava  was  poured  out  and  a  valley  excavated,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  second  bed  of  gravel  accumulated.  In  like  manner 
the  pouring  out  of  a  second  current  of  lava,  and  a  fartlier 
deepening  of  the  valley,  took  place  between  the  date  of  the 
second  gravel  and  that  of  the  modern  alluvium  which  now  fills 
the  channel  of  the  river  *. 

*  For  localities  in  Central  France  where  lavas  or  sheets  of  basalt  repose  on 
alluTiums  at  different  elevations  above  the  present  valleys,  consult  the  works  of 
MM.  Le  Grand  d'Aussi,  Montlosier,  Ramond,  Scrope,  Bertraud  de  Doue,  Croiiet, 
Jobert,  Bouillet,  and  others. 
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\Vhcn  rivers  are  dispossessed  of  ilieir  channels  by  lava,  tliey 
usually  flow  between  the  mass  of  lava  and  one  side  of  tiie 
original  valley.  Tiiey  then  cat  out  a  passage,  partly  ihroiigli 
^K  volcanic  and  partly  ilirough  the  older  formation ;  but  as 
ihe  soft  tertiary  marls  in  Auvergne  give  way  more  readily 
than  the  basalt,  it  is  iiBiially  at  the  e\jwnse  of  the  former  thnt 
the  enlarging  and  deepening  of  the"  new  valley  is  effected,  and 
^1  tbe  remaining  lava  is  [lien  left  on  one  side,  in  the  manner 
■Jwpresented  in  the  above  wood-cut. 

Atje  of  the  more  modern  lavas. — The  only  organic  remains 
'found  as  yet  in  the  ancient  alluviums  appear  to  belong  to 
the  Miocene  period;  bnt  we  have  heard  of  none  discovered 
jn  the  gravel  underlying  the  newest  lavas,  —  titose  which 
tsther  occupy  the  charmels  of  the  existing  rivers  or  are  very 
«lightly  clevaicd  above  them.  We  think  it  not  improbohle 
that  even  these  may  be  of  Miocene  date,  aitliough  the  con- 
^turc  will  appear  extremely  rash  to  some  who  arc  aware 
'^at  the  cones  and  craters  whence  the  iavns  issue,  nre  often 
«a  fresh  in  their  aspect  as  the  majority  of  the  cones  of  the  forest 
jgonc  ofKlna. 

The  brim  of  the  crater  of  the  Puy  de  Parion,  near  Clermont, 
is  so  sharp,  and  has  been  so  little  blunted  by  lime,  that  it  scarcely 
affords  room  to  stand  upon.  This  and  other  cones  in  an 
equally  remarkable  state  of  integrity  have  stood,  we  conceive, 
uninjured,  not  in  sp'ife  of  iheir  loose  {wrous  nature,  as  some 
geologists  might  think,  but  in  consequence  of  it.  No  rills  can 
collect  where  all  the  rain  is  instantly  absorbed  by  tlie  sand 
ind  scorifc,  as  we  have  shown  to  be  the  case  on  Etna  (sec 
above,  p,  102),  and  nothing  but  a  waterspout  breaking  directly 
upon  the  Puy  de  Parlou  could  carry  away  a  portion  of  the 
hill,  so  long  as  it  is  not  rent  by  carthc|uakes  or  engulphed. 

Attempt  to  divide  Volcanos  into  anle-diluvtan  and  posl-di- 
lutian. — The  opinions  above  expressed  are  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  doctrines  of  those  writers  who  have  endeavoured  to 
arrange  all  the  volcanic  cones  of  Europe  under  two  divisions, 
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those  of  ante-diluvian  and  those  of  post-diluvian  origin.  To 
the  former  they  attribute  such  hills  of  sand  and  scoriie  as 
exhibit  on  their  surface  evident  signs  of  aqueous  denudation ; 
to  the  latter,  such  as  betray  no  marks  of  having  been  exposed 
to  such  aqueous  action.  According  to  this  classification  almost 
all  the  minor  cones  of  Central  France  must  be  called  post- 
diluvian ;  although,  if  we  ^receive  this  term  in  its  ordinary 
acceptation  as  denoting  posteriority  of  date  to  the  Noachian 
deluge,  we  are  forced  to  suppose  that  all  the  volcanic  eruptions 
occurred  within  a  period  of  little  more  than  twenty  centuries, 
or  between  the  era  of  the  floods  which  happened  about  4000 
years  ago,  and  the  earliest  historical  records  handed  down 
to  us  respecting  the  former  state  of  Central  France.  Dr. 
Daubeny  has  justly  observed,  that  had  any  of  these  French 
volcanos  been  in  a  state  of  activity  in  the  age  of  Julius  Caesar, 
that  general,  who  encamped  upon  the  plains  of  Auvergne,  and 
laid  siege  to  its  principal  city,  (Gergovia,  near  Clermont,) 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  them.  Had  there  been 
even  any  record  of  their  existence  in  the  time  of  Pliny  or 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  the  one  would  scarcely  have  omitted 
to  make  mention  of  it  in  his  Natural  History,  nor  the  other  to 
introduce  some  allusion  to  it  among  the  descriptions  of  this 
his  native  province.  This  poet's  residence  was  on  the  borders 
of  the  Lake  Aidat,  which  owed  its  very  existence  to  the  dam- 
ming up  of  a  river  by  one  of  the  most  modern  lava  cur- 
rents*. 

The  ruins  of  several  Roman  bridges  and  of  the  Roman 
baths  at  Royat  confirm  the  conclusion  that  no  sensible 
alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  physical  geography  of  the 
district,  not  even  in  the  chasms  excavated  through  the  newest 
lavas  since  ages  historically  remote.  We  have  no  data  at 
present  for  presuming  that  any  one  of  the  Auvergne  cones  has 
been  produced  within  the  last  4000  or  5000  years;  and  the 

*  Daubeny  on  Volcanot,  p.  14. 
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same  may  be  said  of  those  of  Velay.  Until  the  bones  of  men 
or  articles  of  human  wcH-kmanship  are  found  buried  under 
some  of  their  lavas,  instead  of  the  remains  of  extinct  animals, 
which  alone  have  hitherto  been  met  with,  we  shall  consider  it 
probable,  as  we  before  hinted,  that  the  latest  of  the  v<dcanic 
eruptions  may  have  occurred  during  the  Miocene  period. 

Supposed  effects  of  the  Flood. 

They  who  have  used  the  terms  ante-diluvian  and  post- 
diluvian  in  the  manner  above  adverted  to,  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  there  are  clear  and  unequivocal  marks  of  the 
passage  of  a  general  flood  over  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  It  had  long  been  a  question  among  the  learned,  even 
before  the  commencement  of  geolo^cal  researches,  whether  the 
deluge  of  the  Scriptures  was  universal  in  reference  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe>  or  only  so  with  respect  to  that  portion  of 
it  which  was  then  inhabited  by  man.  If  the  latter  interpreta- 
tion be  admissible,  the  reader  will  have  seen,  in  former  parts  of 
this  work,  that  there  are  two  classes  of  phenomena  in  the  con- 
figuration of  tlie  earth's  surface,  which  might  enable  us  to 
account  for  such  an  event.  First,  extensive  lakes  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean  ;  secondly,  large  tracts  of  dry  land  de- 
pressed below  that  level.  When  there  is  an  immense  lake,  having 
its  surface,  like  Lake  Superior,  raised  600  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  the  waters  may  be  suddenly  let  loose  by  the  rend- 
ing or  sinking  down  of  the  barrier  during  earthquakes,  and 
hereby  a  region  as  extensive  as  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
inhabited  by  a  population  of  several  millions,  might  be  de- 
luged *.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a  country  placed 
beneath  the  mean  level  of  the  ocean,  as  we  have  shown  to  be  the 
case  with  part  of  Asia-f,  and  such  a  region  must  be  entirely  laid 
under  water  should  the  tract  which  separates  it  from  the  ocean 

♦  See  vol.  i.  p.  89,  and  Second  Edition,  p.  101. 
I  Vol.  ii.  p.  \63j  and  Second  Edition,  p.  169. 
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be  fissured  or  depressed  to  a  certain  depth.  The  great  cavity 
of  western  Asia  is  18^000  square  leagues  in  area,  and  is  occu- 
]Med  by  a  considerable  population.  The  lowest  parts,  sur- 
rounding the  Caspian  Sea,  are  300  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Euxine^ — bere«  therefore,  the  diluvial  waters  might  overflow 
the  summits  of  hills  rising  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain ; 
and  if  depressions  still  more^  profound  existed  at  any  former 
time  in  Asia,  the  tops  of  still  loftier  mountains  may  have  been 
covered  by  a  flood. 

But  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  older 
commentators  have  held  the  deluge>  according  to  the  brief 
account  of  the  event  given  by  Moses^  to  have  consisted  of  a 
rise  of  waters  over  the  whole  earth,  by  which  the  summits  of 
the  loftiest  mountains  on  the  globe  were  submerged.  Many 
have  indulged  in  speculations  concerning  the  instruments  em- 
ployed to  bring  about  the  grand  cataclysm  ;  and  there  has  been 
a  great  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  effects  which  it  might  be 
expected  to  have  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Ac- 
cording to  one  school^  of  which  De  Luc  in  former  times>  and 
more  recently  Dr.  Buckland,  have  been  zealous  and  eloquent 
supporters,  the  passage  of  the  flood  worked  a  considerable 
alteration  in  the  external  configuration  of  our  continents.  By 
the  last-mentioned  writer  the  deluge  is  represented  as  a  violent 
and  transient  rush  of  waters  which  tore  up  the  soil  to  a  great 
depths  excavated  valleys^  gave  rise  to  immense  beds  of  shingle, 
carried  fragments  of  rock  and  gravel  from  one  point  to  another, 
and,  during  its  advance  and  retreat^  strewed  the  valleys^  and 
even  the  CbM  of  many  hills>  with  alluvium  *. 

But  we  agree  with  Dr.  Fleming  f,  that  in  the  narrative  of 
Moses  there  are  no  terms  employed  that  indicate  the  impetuous 
rushing  of  the  waters,  either  as  they  rose  or  when  they  re- 

*  Buckland,  Reliquia  Diluvianae. 

f  See  a  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  John  Fleming,  D.  D.,  on  the  Geological  Delugei 
Edin.  Phil.  Journ.,  vol.  ziv.  p.  205,  whose  opinions  were  reviewed  by  the  author  in 
Oct.  1827,  in  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  Ixxii.  p.  481 . 
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treated,  upoa  the  rprtriiniiig  of  the  nin  and  the  {Mapiiig  oC  #  "^^ 
wind  over  the  eardi.     On  the  contrary,  the  oliTe-bmiflh^ 
bmig^  back  fay  the  dove,  aeems  as  dear  an  mdicalion  to  ut 
that  the  TegetatioQ  was  not  destroyed^  as  it  was  then  to  Nosh 
that  the  6rj  had  was  about  to  appear.  ' 

We  have  been  led  with  gftat  reluctance  bto  this  digwuriDnj 
in  the  hope  of  relieving  the  minds  of  some  of  our  readers  fran 
gronndless  apprehenmon  respecting  the  bearing  of  many  of  the 
views  advocated  in  this  work.  They  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  the  diluvial  theory  above  controverted  as  akw 
capable  of  affording  an  ezpUoationofgeok^gical  phenomena  in^ 
accordance  with  Scripture,  and  they  may  have  felt  disappnibn* 
tion  at  our  attempt  to  prove,  in  a  former  chapter  *«  that  the 
minor  volcanos  on  the  flanks  of  Etna  may,  some  of  them,  be 
more  than  10,000  years  dd.  How,  thqr  would  inunediatcif 
ask,  could  they  Kave  esoqped  the  denuding  &rce  ot  a  diluvisl 
rush  of  waters?  The  same  olgection  may  have  presented 
itself  when  we  quoted,  with  to  much  respect,  the  opinion  of  a 
distinguished  botanist^  that  some  living  specimens  of  the  Bao- 
bab tree  of  Africa,  or  the  Taxodium  of  Mexico,  may  be  five 
thousand  years  old  f .  Our  readers  may  also  have  been 
astonished  at  the  Iiigh  antiquity  assigned  by  us  to  tlie  greater 
part  of  the  European  alluviums,  and  the  many  different 
ages  to  which  we  refer  them  J,  as  they  may  have  been  taught 
to  consider  the  whole  as  the  result  of  one  recent  and  simul- 
taneous inundation.  Lastly^  they  may  have  felt  some  dis- 
appointment at  observing,  that  we  attach  no  value  whatever 
to  the  hypothesis  of  M.  Elie  dc  Beaumont,  adopted  by  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick,  that  the  sudden  elevation  of  mountain-chains 
*  has  been  followed  again  and  again  by  mighty  waves  deso- 
lating whole  regions  of  the  earth  §,'  a  phenomenon  which^ 
according  to  the  last-mentioned  of  these  writers,  has '  taken 


♦  Chap.  viii.  p.  100.  t  See  above,  p.  99. 

J  P.  147.  §  P.  101. 
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away  all   anterior   incredibility   from   the   fact  of  a  recent 
deluge*.' 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  always  considered  the  flood,  if 
we  are  required  to  admit  its  universality  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  ^the  term,  as  a  preternatural  event  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
philosophical  inquiry,  whether  as  to  the  secondary  causes  em- 
ployed to  produce  it,  or  the  effects  most  likely  to  result  from 
it  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  they  who  are  desirous 
of  pointing  out  the  coincidence  of  geological  phenomena  with 
the  occurrence  of  such  a  general  catastrophe,  must  neglect  no 
one  of  the  circumstances  enumerated  in  the  Mosaic  history, 
least  of  all  so  remarkable  a  fact  as  that  the  olive  remained 
standing  while  the  waters  were  abating. 

Itecapitulation. — We  shall  now  briefly  recapitulate  some  of 
the  principal  conclusions  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  an  exa- 
mination of  the  volcanic  districts  of  Central  France. 

IsL  Some  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  Auvergne  took  place 
during  the  Eocene  period,  others  at  an  era  long  subsequent, 
probably  during  the  Miocene  period. 

2ndly.  There  are  no  proofs  as  yet  discovered  that  the  most 
j'ecent  of  the  volcanos  of  Auvergne  and  Velay  are  subsequent  to 
the  Miocene  period,  the  integrity  of  many  cones  and  craters  not 
opposing  any  sound  objection  to  the  opinion  that  they  may  be 
of  indefinite  antiquity. 

3rdly.  There  are  alluviums  in  Auvergne  of  very  different 
ages,  some  of  them  belonging  to  the  Miocene  period.  Many 
of  these  have  been  covered  by  lava-currenls  which  have  been 
poured  out  in  succession  while  the  excavation  of  valleys  was  in 

progress. 

4thly.  There  are  a  multitude  of  cones  in  Auvergne,  Velay, 
and  the  Vivarais,  which  have  never  been  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  violent  rush  of  waters  capable  of  modifying  considerably 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

5thly.  If,  therefore,  the  Mosaic  deluge  be  represented  as 
universal,  and  as  having  exercised  a  violent  denuding  force,  all 

*  AnnlT.  Address  to  the  Geol  Soc.,  Feb.  18th,  1831. 
Vol.  IU.  T 
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these  cones^  several  hundred  in  number^  must  be  post-dilu- 
vian. 

Gthly.  But  since  the  beginning  of  the  historical  era,  or  the 
invasion  of  Gaul  by  Julius  Caesar,  the  volcanic  action  in  Au- 
vergne  has  been  dormant,  and  there  is  nothing  to  countenance 
the  idea  that^  between  the  date  usually  assigned  to  the  Mosaic 
deluge  and  the  earliest  traditional  and  historical  records  of  Cen- 
tral France  (a  period  of  little  tnore  than  twenty  centuries),  all 
or  any  one  of  the»more  entire  cones  of  loose  scoria?  were  thrown 
up. 

Lastly,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  ivriters,  that  the  earth's 
surface  underwent  no  great  modification  at  the  era  of  the  Mo- 
saic deluge,  and  that  the  strictest  interpretation  of  the  scriptural 
narrative  does  not  warrant  us  in  expecting  to  find  any  geological 
monuments  of  the  catastrophe^  an  opinion  which  is  cotisisteiit 
with  the  preservation  of  the  volcanic  cones,  however  high  their 
antiquity. 


CHAPTEE  XX, 

fioceoe  fonnitioni,  con/iiiMfrf— Buin  ot  Ihe  Colentin,  or  VBlognei — Hennei— 
Bulii  of  Belgium,  or  Ihg  Nethcrlandi — Ail  in  ProToncG — Fosiil  Inicdt^ 
nrtiaiy  ibata  of  Eugluid — Biuui  of  Loadoa  and  Htmpihira — DifltiMt 
gtouia — FlaMie  day  and  laad — Loadan  clay — Baf^hot  >and — Frtih-watet 
tlnlm  of  tha  Isle  of  Wight — Palcotheiium  and  other  foaiil  mammalia  of  BLq< 
itiod— Eugliih  Eocene  itrala  confonnable  to  chalk — Outlien  on  the  vlevalsd 
parti  of  the  chalk — InfcreDcea  drawn  Irom  their  occDnencc — Sketch  of  k 
tlwatjaflbaettgiaaf  the  Engl iih  tcrtiiry  itrata. 

tiAriiia  in  the  last  three  chapters  treated  of  the  Eocene 
formations  of  different  parts  of  France,  we  now  propose  to 
exatiiine  those  which  are  found  in  the  south-eastern  division  of 
England;  but  before  we  pass  from  the  continent  to  our  own 
island,  we  may  briefly  advert  to  several  other  spots  where 
Eocene  deposits  have  been  observed.  Their  geographical  posi- 
tion will  be  found  delineated  on  the  annexed  map*. 

HAP  OF  THE  PEINCIPAL  TERTIARY  BASINS  OF  THE  EOCBNE 
PERIOD 

No  62 


I   Eocene  rotmationi 
itrata  older  tliaa  tne  caiUonLlerou*  Bcnei. 
n.b.  The  (pace  lail  blank  ii  occupied  by  leeondary  formation*,  from  the  old  red 
landitone  to  the  chalk  incluuTe. 
*  Tliii  mtp  i«  copied  ftom  one  ^Ten  by  M.Dcinoyen,  tttm.ileln  Soc.d'Hiat. 
I<Bt.de  Paris,  163  J,  id,  Sj  compiled  partly  from  tliat  author' >  obMmlioni,  and 
(arilf  Iron Hr,W«b*ter'i  map,  Geol.Trani.,  lit  terin,  vol.ii.  pUle  10, 
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Soiin  of  the  Cotentin,  or  Vcdognen. — ^The  atraU  in  the 
environs  of  Yalognes^  in  the  department  of  La  Manche,  oondit 
chiefly  of  a  coarse  limestone  resembling  the  calcaire  groesier  of 
Paris^  of  which  M.  Desnoyers  has  given  an  elaborate  deicr^ 
tion.  It  is  occasionally  covered  with  a  compact  fresh-water 
limestone  alternating  with  fresh-water  marls.  In  these  iEoosDe 
strata  more  than  300  species  of  fossil  shells  have  been  diseo- 
vered,  almost  all  identical  with  species  of  the  Paris  baan.  (See 
Tables,  Appendix  I.)  Superimposed  upon  the  Eocene  strata 
of  this  basin  is  a  newer  marine  deposit,  extending  over  t 
limited  area«  the  fossils  of  which  agree  with  those  of  the  Faluu 
of  the  Loire  *.  Here,  therefore^  the  geologist  has  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing  the  superposition  of  the  Miocene  depoiiti 
upon  those  of  the  age  of  the  Paris  basin. 

JZennet . — Several  small  patches,  also,  of  marine  strata^  have 
been  found  by  M.  Desnoyers^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rennes, 
which  are  characterised  by  Eocene  fossils  and  repose  on  ancient 
rocks,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  map. 

Basin  of  Belgium^  or  the  Netherlands, — The  greater  part  of 
the  tertiary  formations  of  the  Low  Countries  consist  of  clay 
and  sand,  much  resembling  those  of  the  basin  of  London ,  after- 
wards to  be  described.  The  fossil  shells,  also,  are  of  the  same 
species,  49  of  which  will  be  found  referred  to  by  M.  Deshayes, 
in  the  tables.  Appendix  I. 

Aix,  in  Provence. — l^he  tertiary  strata  of  Aix  and  Fuveau 
in  Provence  are  of  great  thickness  and  extent,  the  lower  mem- 
bers being  remarkable  for  containing  coal  grit  and  beds  of 
compact  limestone,  such  as  we  only  find  in  England  in 
ancient  secondary  groups.  Yet  these  strata  are  for  the  most 
part  of  fresh-water  origin,  and  contain  several  species  of  Eocene 
shells,  together  with  many  which  are  peculiar  to  this  basin.  It 
would  require  a  fuller  comparison  than  has  yet  been  made  of 
the  fossil  remains  of  Aix  and  Fuveau,  before  we  can  determine 
with  accuracy  the  relative  age  of  that  formation.  Some  of  the 
plants  seem  to  agree  with  those  of  the  Paris  basin,  while  many 

*  Desnoyen^  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  d'Uist.  Nut.  do  Pariij  1825. 
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of  the  insects  have  been  supposed  identical  with  species  now 
living  *.  These  insects  have  been  almost  exclusively  procured 
from  a  thin  bed  of  grey  calcareous  marl,  which  passes  into  an 
argillaceous  limestone  found  in  the  quarries  of  gypsum  near 
Aix.  The  rock  in  which  they  are  imbedded  is  so  thinly  lami- 
nated that  there  are  sometimes  more  than  70  layers  in  the 
thickness  of  an  inch.  The  insects  are  for  the  most  part  in 
an  extraordinary  state  of  preservation,  and  an  impression  of 
their  form  is  seen  both  on  the  upper  and  under  laminae,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Monte  Bolca  fishes.  M.  Marcel  de  Serres  enume- 
rates 62  genera  belonging  chiefly  to  the  orders  Dlptera, 
Hemiptera  and  Coleoptera.  On  reviewing  a  collection  brought 
from  Aix,  Mr.  Curtis  observes  that  they  are  all  of  European 
forms  and  most  of  them  referrible  to  existing  genera  +.  With 
the  single  exception  of  an  Hydrobius,  none  of  the  species  are 
aquatic.  The  antennae,  tarsi,  and  trophi  are  generally  very 
obscure^  or  distorted^  yet  in  a  few  the  claws  are  visible,  and  the 
sculpture,  and  even  some  degree  of  local  colouring,  are  pre- 
served. The  nerves  of  the  wings,  in  almost  all  the  Diptera, 
are  perfectly  distinct,  and  even  the  pubescence  on  the  head  of 
one  of  them.  Several  of  the  beetles  have  the  wings  extended 
beyond  the  elytra,  as  if  they  had  made  an  effort  to  escape  by 
flying,  or  had  fallen  into  the  water  while  on  the  wing:]:. 

BASINS  OF  LONDON  AND  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  reader  will  see  in  the  small  map  above  given  (No.  62, 
p.  275,)  the  position  of  the  two  districts  usually  called  the 
basins  of  London  and  Hampshire,  to  which  the  Eocene  for- 
mations of  England  are  confined.  These  tracts  are  bounded 
by  rising  grounds  composed  of  chalk,  except  where  the  sea 
intervenes.  That  the  chalk  passes  beneath  the  tertiary  strata, 
we  can  not  only  infer  from  geological  data,  but  can  prove  by 
numerous  artificial    sections  at  points  where  wells  have  been 

sunk,   or  borings  made  through  the  overlying  beds.     The 

'    *  M.  Marcel  de  Serres,  Geog.  des  Ter.  Tertiaires  du  Midi  de  la  France, 
t  Murchison  and  Lyel).    £d.  New  Phil.  Joum.,  Oct.  1829. 
X  Curtis,  ibid.j  where  figures  of  some  of  the  insects  are  giren. 
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Eooene  depodtf  are  chiefly  nuuriqey  and  haw  gmumUy  htm 
divided  into  three  groups  s  lit*  the  Plaitie  cdaj  and  Madv 
which  ii  the  lowest  group;'  2dly5  the  LondoB  day;  aadt 
Srdly*  the  Bagshot  sand.  Of  all  these  the  Bsineral  oomiia- 
siuon  is  very  siniple»  for  they  consist  almoel  entirdy  of  day* 
sand»  and  shingle,  the  great  mass  qf  clay  being  in  tke  middk^ 
and  the  upper  and  lower  members  of  the  seijes  being  mcM 
arenaceous. 

Pla$Hc  clay  and  saad.-'— The  bwest  fannatioo,  which  sons* 
times  attains  a  thickness  of  from  400  to  500  feet,  consists  pria* 
dpally  of  an  indefinite  number  of  beds  of  sand,  dungle,  day, 
and  loam,  irregularly  alternating,  some  of  the  clay  bdng  used 
In  potteries,  in  reference  to  which  the  name  of  Plastic  day  has 
been  given  to  the  whole  formation.  The  beds  of  shingle  are 
composed  of  perfectly  rolled  chalk  flints,  with  here  and  there 
small  pebbles  of  quarts.  Heaps  of  these  materials  iqppear 
sometimes  to  have  remained  for  a  long  time  covered  by  a  tran- 
quil seat  Dr.  Buckland  mentions  that  he  observed  a  lai^ 
pebble  in  part  of  this  formation  at  Bromley,  to  which  five  ftill- 
grown  oyster-shells  were  affixed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
that  they  had  commenced  their  first  growth  upon  it,  and  re- 
mained attached  through  life  *. 

In  some  of  the  associated  clays  and  sand^  perfect  marine  shells 
arc  met  with^  which  are  of  the  same  species  as  those  of  the 
London  clay.  The  line  of  separation,  indeed,  between  the 
superincumbent  blue  clay  last  alluded  to,  and  the  Plastic  clay 
and  sand,  is  quite  arbitrary,  as  any  geologist  may  be  convinced 
who  examines  the  celebrated  section  in  Alum  Bay,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  f ,  where  a  distinct  alternation  of  the  two  groups  is 
observable,  each  marked  with  their  most  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities. In  the  midst  of  the  sands  of  the  lower  series  a  mass 
of  clay  occurs  200  feet  thick,  containing  septaria,  and  repletQ 
with  the  usual  fossils  of  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ^. 

*  Geol.  Trans.,  First  Series,  vol.  iv.  p.  300. 

f  See  Mr.  Webster's  Memoir,  Qeol.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.^  First  Series,  and  hit  Letterf 
in  Sir  H.  £nglefield*8  Isle  of  Wight, 
t  S«e  Mr.  Webster's  sections,  plate  1 1 .    Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.,  Fixst  Series. 
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The  arenoceoui  beds  are  chiefly  laid  open  on  the  confines  of 
the  basins  of  London  and  Hampshire,  in  following  which  we 
discover  at  many  places  great  beds  of  perfectly  rounded  flints. 
Of  this  description,  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  basin  of 
London,  are  the  hills  of  Comb  Hurst  and  the  Addington  hills, 
which  form  a  ridge  stretching  from  Blackheath  to  Croydon. 
Here  they  have  much  the  appearance  of  banks  of  sand  and 
shingle  formed  near  the  shores  of  the  tertiary  sea ;  but  whether 
they  were  really  of  littoral  origin  cannot  be  determined  for 
want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  sections  which  might  enable  us 
to  compare  the  tertiary  strata  at  the  edges  with  those  in  the 
central  parts  of  each  basin. 

We  have  ample  opportunities  in  the  basin  of  Paris  of  exa^ 
mining  steep  cliffs  of  hard  rock  which  bound  many  of  the  valleys, 
and  innumerable  excavations  have  been  made  for  building-stone^ 
limestone,  and  gypsum;  but  when  we  attempt  to  obtain  a 
connected  view  of  any  considerable  part  of  the  tertiary  series 
in  the  basin  of  London,  we  are  almost  entirely  limited  to  a 
single  line  of  coast-section  ;  for  in  the  interior  the  regular  beds 
are  much  concealed  by  an  alluvial  covering  of  flint  gravel 
spread  alike  over  the  summits  and  gentle  slopes  of  the  hills, 
and  over  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys. 

Organic  remains  are  extremely  scarce  in  the  Plastic  clay  ; 
but  when  any  shells  occur  they  are  of  Eocene  species.  Vege- 
table impressions  and  fossil  wood  sometimes  occur,  and  even 
beds  of  lignite,  but  none  of  the  species  of  plants  have,  we  be- 
lieve, as  yet  been  ascertained. 

London  clay. — This  formation  consists  of  a  bluish  or  black- 
ish clay,  sometimes  passing  into  a  calcareous  marl,  rarely  into  a 
scdid  rock.  Its  thickness  is  very  great,  sometimes  exceeding 
500  feet  *.  It  contains  many  layers  of  ovate  or  flattish  masses 
of  argillaceous  limestone,  which,  in  their  interior,  are  generally 
traversed  in  various  directions  by  cracks,  partially  or  wholly 
filled  by  calcareous  spar.  These  masses,  called  septaria^  are 
sometimes  continued  through  a  thickness  of  200  feet  f . 

^  Con.  and  Phil  Outlines  of  Geol.,  p.  33.  t  Outlines  of  Geo!.,  p.  27. 
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A  great  number  of  the  mtrine  shells  of  this  day  bove  been 
identified  with  those  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  are' mentioned  faj 
name  in  Appendix  I.  It  is  quite  evident^  therefore,  that  these 
two  formations  belong  to  the  same  epoch.  ' 

No  remains  of  terrestriai  mammalia  have  as  yet  been  found 
in  this  dayi  but  the  occurrence  of  bones  and  skeletons  of  cro- 
codiles and  turtles  prove,  as  Mr.  Conybearc  justly  remariu, 
the  existence  of  neighbouring  dry  land.  The  shores,  at  least, 
of  some  islands  were  accessible,  whither  these  creatures  nuqr 
have  resorted  to  lay  their  eggs.  In  like  manner,  we  may  infer 
the  contiguity  of  land  from  the  immense  number  of  ligneous 
seed-vessels  of  plants,  some  of  them  resembling  the  ooooa-nut^ 
and  other  spices  of  tropical  regions,  which  have  been  found 
fossil  in  great  profusion  in  the  Isle  bf  Sheppey.  Such  is  the 
abundance  of  these  fruits,  that  they .  have  been  supposed  to 
belong  to  several  hundred  distinct  spedes  of  plants. 

Bagshot  sand, — llie  third  and  uppermost  group,  usually 
termed  the  Bagshot  sand,  rests  conformably  upon  the  London 
day,  and  consists  of  siliceous  sand,  and  sandstone  devoid  of 
organic  remains,  with  some  thin  deposits  of  marl  associated. 
From  these  marls  a  few  marine  shells  have  been  obtained  which 
are  in  an  imperfect  state,  but  appear  to  belong  to  Eocene 
species  common  to  the  Paris  basin  *. 

Fresh-water  strata  of  the  Hampshirehasin, — In  the  northern 
part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  part  of  the  opposite  coast  of 
Hampshire^  fresh-water  strata  occur  resting  on  the  London 
clay.  They  are  composed  chiefly  of  calcareous  and  argilla- 
ceous marls,  interstratified  with  some  thick  beds  of  siliceous 
sand,  and  a  few  layers  of  limestone  sometimes  slightly  siliceous. 
The  marls  arc  often  green,  and  bear  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  green  marls  of  Auvergne  and  the  Paris  basin.  The 
shells  and  gyrogonites  also  agree  specifically  with  some  of  those 
most  common  in  the  French  deposits,  Mr.  Webster,  who  first 
described  the  fresh- water  formation  of  Hampshire,  divided  it  into 
an  upper  and  lower  series  separated  by  intervening  beds  of  marine 

*  Warborton^  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  i.    Second  Serieii, 
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origin.  There  are  undoubtedly  certain  intercalated  strata,  both 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  coast  of  Hampshire,  marked  by  a 
slight  intermixture  of  marine  and  fresh- water  shells,  sufficient 
to  imply  a  temporary  return  of  the  sea,  before  and  after  which 
the  waters  of  a  lake,  or  rather,  perhaps,  some  large  river,  pre- 
vailed *.  The  united  thickness  of  the  fresh -water  and  inter- 
calated upper  marine  beds,  exposed  in  a  vertical  precipice  in 
Ileaden  Hill,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  about  400  feet,  the 
marine  series  appearing  about  half  way  up  in  the  cliff. 

Eocene  mammiferous  remains^ — Very  perfect  remains  of  tor- 
toises and  the  teeth  of  crocodiles  have  been  procured  from  the 
fresli-water  strata,  but  a  still  more  interesting  discovery  has 
recently  been  made.  The  bones  of  mammalia  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  celebrated  gypsum  of  Paris,  have  been  disin- 
terred at  Binstead,  near  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  the 
ancient  quarries  near  this  town  a  limestone,  belonging  to  the 
lower  fresh-water  formation,  is  worked  for  building.  Solid 
beds  alternate  with  marls,  wherein  a  tooth  of  an  Anoplotherium, 
and  two  teeth  of  the  genus  Palseotherium,  were  found.  These 
remains  were  accompanied  not  only  by  several  other  fragments 
of  the  bones  of  Pachydermata  (chiefly  in  a  rolled  and  injured 
state),  but  also  by  the  jaw  of  a  new  species  of  Ruminantia, 
apparently  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Moschus  f .  Mr.  T.  Allan 
of  Edinburgh  had  several  years  before  found  the  tooth  of  an 
Anoplotherium  at  the  same  spot,  and  when  we  alluded  to  this 
in  our  first  volume  j,  we  threw  out  some  doubts  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  his  specimen,  stating  at  the  same  time,  that  in 
the  Binstead  beds,  if  anywhere  in  our  island,  we  should  expect 
such  remains  to  be  found.  Although  we  carried  our  scepticism 
too  far,  it  has  been  attended  with  good  results,  for  it  induced 
Mr.  Pratt  to  visit  Binstead,  where  he  verified  and  extended  the 
discovery  of  Mr.  Allan. 

*  See  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Webster,  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  ii..  First  Series,  vol.  L  port  I, 
Second  Series,  and  £nglefield*s  Isle  of  Wight. — ^Professor  Sedgwick,  Ann.  of 
Phil-,  1822,  and  Lyell,  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.  Second  Series. 

t  Pratt,  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc,  No.  IS,  p.  239. 

I  First  Edition,  p.  153. 
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I  Tlieic  neiver  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wiglil  bear  s  certain  de- 
gtcQ  of  resemblance  to  some  of  the  gre^n  marls  and  limestones 
in  th«  Paris  basin,  yet,  as  a  whole,  no  formations  can  be  more 
ditsiiiiilar  in  mineral  character  than  the  Eocene  deposits  of 
Engiuiid  and  Paris.  In  our  own  island  the  tertiary  strata  are 
more  exclusively  marine,  and  it  might  be  said  that  the  Parisian 
Bcriva  diflers  chiefly  fiom  tliat  of  London  in  the  very  points  in 
which  it  agrees  wiih  the  formations  of  Aiivergne,  Canial,  and 
Velay.  The  tortiary  formations  of  England  are,  in  fact,  almost 
exclusively  of  mechanical  origin,  and  their  comjtosition  be- 
speaks tilt!  absence  of  those  mineral  and  thermal  waters  to 
which  we  have  attributed  the  origin  of  the  compact  and  sili- 

.  ceons  limestones,  the  gypsumt  and  beds  of  pure  flint,  commoa 

I  to  tile  Paris  batiin  and  C'encrnl  France. 

I        £uyluh  leriiary  strata  i-onforiaable  to  thechali. — TiieBrilisk 

Booeiu  itmU  A«  nMriy  oeofiHiBable  to  tbe  ebiUi  an  wUeii' 
fbey  rett,  being  horiuBtal  where  ^  atmts  ti  tin  dMJk  itt 
borlioota),  and  verdMl  where  tfaej'  are  verticd.  On  ttn' other 
hfend,  there  an  evident  signs  that  the  surfkce  of  the  dialk  had, 

in  many  places,  been  furrowed  by  the  action  of  the  waves  and 
currents,  before  the  Plastic  clay  and  its  sands  were  superim- 
posed. In  the  quarries  near  Rochester  and  Gravesend,  for 
instance,  fine  examples  are  seen  of  deep  indentations  on  the 
surface  of  the  chalk,  into  which  sand,  together  with  rolled  and 
angular  pieces  of  cbalk-tlint,  have  been  swept  *.  But  these 
appearances  may  be  referred  to  the  action  of  water  when  the 
chalk  began  to  emerge  during  the  Eocene  period,  and  they  by 
no  means  warrant  tbe  conclusion,  that  the  chalk  had  undergone 
any  considerable  change  of  position  before  the  tertiary  strata 
were  superimposed. 

In  this  respect  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the 
reciprocal  relations  of  our  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks  and 
thosQ  which  exist  between  the  same  groups  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  continent,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  mountain-chains.  Near  the  base,  for  example,  of  the  h^w, 
•  Con.  and  Fhil.,  Outlines  of  OmI.,  p.  63, 
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Apennines,  and  Pyrenees,  we  find  the  newer  formations  reposkig 
unoonformably  upon  the  truncated  edges  of  the  older  beds,  and 
it  is  clear  that,  in  many  cases,  the  latter  had  been  subjected  to 
a  complicated  series  of  movements  before  the  more  modern 
itrata  were  formed.  The  latter  rise  only  to  a  certain  height 
on  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  which  usually  tower  above 
them,  and  are  recognized  at  once  by  the  geologist  as  having 
been  upraised  into  land  when  the  tertiary  formations  were  still 
forming  in  the  sea.  The  ancient  borders  also  of  that  sea  can 
often  be  defined  with  certainty^  and  the  outline  of  some  of  its 
bays  and  sea-cliffs  traced. 

In  England,  although  undoubtedly  the  greater  portion  of  the 
tertiary  strata  is  confined  to  certain  spaces,  we  find  outlying 
patches  here  and  there  at  great  distances  beyond  the  general 
limits,  and  at  great  heights  upon  the  chalk  which  separates  the 
basins  of  London  and  Hampshire*.  I  have  seen  masses  of 
day  extending  in  this  manner  to  near  the  edge  of  the  western 
escarpment  of  the  chalk  in  Wiltshire,  and  Mr.  Mantell  has 
pointed  out  the  same  to  me  in  the  South  Downs.  Near  the 
escarpment  at  Lewes,  for  example,  there  is  a  fissure  in  the 
chalk  filled  with  sand,  and  with  a  ferruginous  breccia,  such 
as  usually  marks  the  lower  members  of  the  Plastic  clay  for- 
mation. From  the  fact  of  these  tertiary  outliers  Dr.  Buckland 
inferred,  *  that  the  basins  of  London  and  Hants  were  origi- 
nally united  together  in  one  continuous  deposit  across  the  now 
intervening  chalk  of  Salisbury  Plain  in  Wilts,  and  the  plains 
of  Andover  and  Basingstoke  in  Hants,  and  that  the  greater 
integrity  in  which  the  tertiary  strata  are  preserved  within  the 
basins  has  resulted  from  the  protection  which  their  compara* 
tively  low  position  has  afforded  them  from  the  ravages  of  dilu* 
vial  denudation  f.' 

We  agree  so  far  with  this  conclusion  as  to  believe  that  the 
basins  of  London  and  Hampshire  were  not  separated  until  part 
of  the  tertiary  strata  were  deposited,  but  we  do  not  think  it 
probable  that  the  tertiary  beds  ever  extended  continuously  over 

*  Dt,  Buckland,  Geol.  Traus.,  Second  Series,  vol.  ii.p.  125.       f  Ibid.,  p.  126. 
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those  spaces  where  the  outliers  above  m«itfa»ed  occoti  nor 
that  the  comparative  thinness  of  those  depoMts  ia  the  higher 
dwlk  countries  should  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  greater 
degTfe  of  denudatioD  whidi  they  have  there  suffered. 
':  Origm  of  the  Eagli^  tertiary  ttnta. — lo  ex{daiutioo  of 
0it|dienoinena  above  described,  we  shall  endeavour,  in  the  two 
-  iinU  ohapten,  to  lay  befwe  the  reader  «  yiew  of  the  9^ri^  of 
•Mats  which  nay  fauve  produced  the  laading.  ggnVyVf)  wd 
^(tqgTaphicil  features  of  the  south-east  of  E^land.  ^   ^' 

'j_  A!  preliminary  outline  of  these  views  may  be  uSefiil  in  thli 
lll^oe.  We  conceive  that  the  chalk,  tpgethe;^  with  many  sub- 
juct'iit  rocks,  may  liav«  reiuaioed  undisturbsd  and  id  horiwatal 
Btruufication  until  itrtcrtlicooaiianieeiDentof  thoEoccneperiod. 
\Vhi.>n  at  Icngtli  tlie  chalk  was  upheaved  and  exposed  to  the 
action  uf  the  wfives  and  ciirreats,  it  was  rent  and  sbatlered,  so 
that  the  subjacent  sccondsiy  strata  were  exposed  at  the  same 
time  to  denudation.  The  waste  of  these  rocks,  composed  diiedy 
oF  sandstone  and  clay,  supplied  materials  for  the  tertiary  atods 
and  days,  while  the  chalk  was  the  source  of  flinty  liiingle,  and 
of  the  calcareous  matter  which  we  find  interrai\ed  with  the 
Eocene  clays.  The  tracts  now  separating  the  basins  of  London 
and  Hampshire  were  those  first  elevated,  and  which  contri- 
buted by  their  gradual  decay  to  tlie  production  of  the  newer 
strata.  These  last  were  accumulated  in  deep  subuiarine 
hollows,  formed  probably  by  the  subsidence  of  certain  parts  of 
the  chalk,  which  sank  while  the  adjoining  tracts  were  rising. 
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Denudation  of  secondary  strata  during  the  deposition  of  the  English  Eocene 
formations — Valley  of  the  Weald  between  the  North  and  South  Downs — Map 
— Secondary  rocks  of  the  Weald  divisible  into  five  groups — North  and  South 
Downs — Section  across  the  valley  of  the  Weald — Anticlinal  axis — True  scale 
of  heights — ^Rise  and  denudation  of  the  strata  gradual — Chalk  escarpments 
once  sea-cliffs — Lower  terrace  of  '  firestone/  how  caused — Parallel  ridges  and 
valleys  formed  by  harder  and  softer  beds — No  ruins  of  the  chalk  on  the  central 
district  of  the  Weald — ^Explanation  of  this  phenomenon — Double  system  of 
valleys,  the  longitudinal  and  the  transverse — ^Transverse  how  formed — Gorges 
intersecting  the  challu— Lewes  Coomb — Transverse  valley  of  the  Adur. 

Denudation  of  the  Valley  of  the  Weald. — In  order  to  under- 
stand the  theory  of  which  we  sketched  an  outline  at  the  close 
of  the  last  chapter,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  reader  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  denudation  exhibited  by 
the  chalk  and  some  of  the  older  secondary  rocks  in  parts  of 
England  most  nearly  contiguous  to  the  basins  of  London  and 
Hampshire.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  consider  one  of  the  de- 
nuded districts,  as  the  appearances  observable  in  others  are 
strictly  analogous ;  we  shall,  therefore,  direct  our  attention  to 
what  we  may  call  the  Valley  of  the  Weald,  or  the  region  inter- 
vening between  the  North  and  South  Downs. 

Map. — In  the  coloured  map  given  in  Plate  V.  *,  the  district 
alluded  to  is  delineated,  and  it  will  be  there  seen  that  the 
southern  portion  of  the  basin  of  London,  and  the  north-east- 
ern limits  of  that  of  Hampshire,  are  separated  by  a  tract  of 
secondary  rocks,  between  40  and  50  miles  in  breadth,  com- 
prising within  it  the  whole  of  Sussex  and  parts  of  the  counties 
of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Hampshire. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the 
Hampshire  basin  formerly  extended  much  farther  along  our 
southern    coast  towards  Beachy  Head,  for  patches  are  still 

*  This  map  has  been  chiefly  taken  from  Mr.  Qreenough's  Map  of  England. 
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found  near  Newhaven^  and  at  other  pointi»  as  will  be  aeai  by 
the  map.  These  are  now  wasting  away»  and  will  in  time 
disappear,  as  the  sea  is  constantly  encroaching  and  under« 
mining  the  subjacent  chalk. 

The  secondary  rocks^  depicted  on  the  map^  may  be  dinded 
into  five  groups  :«— 

1.  Chalk  and  Upper  jffsen-rand.-'^This  grouti  is  th^  n^^ier- 

niost  of  the  series  ;  it  indudes  the  White  ehll^k  with  Mtid 
without  flints,  and  an  inferior  deposit  called,  t''^^'' 
dally,  *  Firestone,'  and  by  English  geologists  the  <  Upper 
green-sand.'  It  sometimes  eonsists  at  loote  dliDeous 
sand,  containing  grains  of  silitate  dt  iirdti,  but  dti^  of 
firm  beds  of  sandstone  and  chert 

2.  Blue  day  or  calcareous  marl^  called  prorindally  Obvtf. 

3.  Lower  green-eand^  a  very  pomplex  group  oonnsting  of 

grey^  yellowish*  and  greenish  sands,  ferruginous  sand 
and  sandstone,  day,  chert,  and  siliceous  limestmie. 

4.  Weald  c/ay,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  day  irithout 

intermixture  of  calcareous  matter,  but  sometimes  in« 
duding  thin  beds  of  sand  and  shelly  limestone. 

5.  Hastings  sands,  composed  chiefly  of  sand,  sandstone,  c]ay> 

and  calcareous  grit,  passing  into  limestone  *i 

The  first  three  formations  above  enumerated  are  of  marine 
origin,  tlie  last  two,  Nos.  4  and  5,  contain  almost  exclusively 
the  remains  of  fresh-water  and  amphibious  animals.  But  it  is 
not  our  intention  at  present  to  enlarge  upon  the  organic  remains 
of  these  formations,  as  we  have  merely  adverted  to  the  rocks  in 
order  that  we  may  describe  the  changes  of  po&ition  which  they 
have  undergone,  and  the  denudation  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed  since  the  commencement  of  the  Eocene  period, — mu- 
tations which,  if  our  theory  be  well  founded,  belong  strictly  to 
the  history  of  tertiary  phenomena. 

By  a  glance  at  the  map,  the  reader  may  trace  at  once  th^ 

*  Fur  an  account  of  these  strata  in  the  south«east  of  England,  see  Mantell*i 
Geulo|;y  of  Sussex,  and  Dr.  Fitton's  Geology  of  Hastings,  vvhere  the  memoin  of 
all  the  writers  on  this  part  of  England  are  referred  to. 
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superficial  area  occupied  by  each  of  the  five  formations  above 
mentioned.  On  the  west  will  be  seen  a  large  expanse  of  chalk, 
from  which  two  branches  are  sent  ofl^;  one  through  the  hills  of 
Surrey  and  Kent  to  Dover,  forming  the  ridge  called  the  North 
Downs,  the  other  through  Sussex  to  the  sea  at  Beachy  Head, 
constituting  the  South  Downs.  The  space  comprised  between 
the  North  and  South  Downs,  or  *  the  Valley  of  the  Weald,' 
consists  of  the  formations  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  of  the  above  table. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  chalk  terminates  abruptly,  and 
with  a  well-defined  line  towards  the  country  occupied  by  those 
older  strata.  Within  that  line  is  a  narrow  band  coloured  blue, 
formed  by  the  gault,  and  within  this  again  is  the  Lower  green 
sand,  next  the  Weald  clay,  and  then,  in  the  centre  of  the  dis- 
trict, a  ridge  formed  by  the  Hastings  sands. 

Section  of  the  Valley  of  the  Weald. — It  has  been  ascertained 
by  careful  investigation,  that  if  a  line  be  drawn  from  any  part 
of  the  North  to  the  South  Downs,  which  shall  pass  through 
the  central  group,  No.  5,  the  beds  will  be  found  arranged  in 
the  order  described  in  the  annexed  section  (No.  63,  p.  288). 

We  refer  the  reader  at  present  to  the  dark  lines  of  the 
section,  as  the  fainter  lines  represent  portions  of  rock  supposed 
to  have  been  carried  away  by  denudation. 

At  each  end  of  the  diagram  the  tertiary  strata  a  are  exhibited 
reposing  on  the  chalk.  In  the  centre  are  seen  the  Hastings 
sands  (No.  5),  forming  an  anticlinal  axis,  on  each  side  of  which 
the  other  formations  are  arranged  with  an  opposite  dip.  It  has 
been  necessary  however,  in  order  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the 
difi^erent  formations,  to  exaggerate  the  proportional  height  of 
each  in  comparison  to  its  horizontal  extent,  and  we  have  sub- 
joined a  true  scale  in  another  diagram  (No.  61)  in  order  to 
correct  the  erroneous  impression  which  might  otherwise  be 
made  on  the  reader^s  mind.  In  this  section  the  distance 
betweeti  the  North  and  South  Downs  is  represented  to  exceed 
40  miles;  for  we  suppose  the  valley  of  the  Weald  to  be  here 
intersct;ted  in  its  longest  diameter,  in  the  direction  of  a  line 
betweeh  Lewes  and  Maidstone, 
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In  attempting  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  five 
secondary  groups  above  mentioned  may  have  been  brought  into 
their  present  position^  the  following  hypothesis  has  been  very 
generally  adopted.  Suppose  the  five  formations  to  lie  in 
horizontal  stratification  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  then  let  a 
movement  from  below  press  them  upwards  into  the  form  of  a 
flattened  dome^  and  let  the  crown  of  this  dome  be  afterwards 
cut  off,  so  that  the  incision  should  penetrate  to  the  lowest  of 
the  five  groups.  The  different  beds  would  then  be  exposed  on 
the  surface  in  the  manner  exhibited  in  the  map,  plate  5  '*'. 

It  will  appear  from  former  parts  of  this  work,  that  the  amount 
of  elevation  here  supposed  to  have  taken  place  is  not  greater 
than  we  can  prove  to  have  occurred  in  other  regions  within 
geological  periods  of  no  great  duration.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  quantity  of  denudation  or  removal  by  water  of  vast  masses 
which  are  assumed  to  have  once  reached  continuously  from  the 
North  to  the  South  Downs  is  so  enormous,  that  the  reader  may 
at  first  be  startled  by  the  boldness  of  the  hypothesis.  But  he 
Avill  find  the  difficulty  to  vanish  when  once  sufficient  time  is 
allowed  for  the  gradual  and  successive  rise  of  the  strata,  during 
which  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  ocean  might  slowly  accomt 
plish  an  operation,  which  no  sudden  diluvial  rush  of  waters 
could  possibly  have  effected. 

Escarpments  of  the  chalk  once  sea-cliffs, — In  order  to  make 
the  reader  acquainted  with  the  physical  structure  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Weald,  we  shall  suppose  him  first  to  travel  southwards 
from  the  London  basin.  On  leaving  the  tertiary  strata  he  will 
first  ascend  a  gently-inclined  plane,  composed  of  the  upper 
flinty  portion  of  the  chalky  and  then  find  himself  on  the  summit 
of  a  declivity  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  different  members 
of  the  chalk  formation,  below  which  the  upper  green-sand,  and 
sometimes  also  the  gault  crop  outf.  This  steep  declivity  is  called 
by  geologists  ^  the  escarpment  of  the  chalk/  which  overhangs  a 

*  See  illustrations  of  this  theory  by  Dr.  Fitton,  Geol.  Sketch  of  Hastings. 
f  We  use  this  term,  borrowed  from  our  nuineri,  to  express  the  coming  up  to  the 
surface  of  one  stratum  from  beneath  another. 
Vol.  hi.  U 
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valley  excayated  chiefly  out  of  the  argillaceous  or  marly  bed, 
termed  Gault  (No.  2).  The  escarpment  is  continuous  along  the 
southern  termination  of  the  North  Downs,  and  the  reader  may 
trace  it  from  the  sea  at  Folkstone,  westward  to  Guildford  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Petersfield,  and  from  thence  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  South  Downs  at  Beachy  Head.  In  this  preci- 
pice or  steep  slope  the  strata  are  cut  off  abruptly,  and  it  is 
evident  that  they  must  originally  have  extended  farther.  In 
the  accompanying  wood-cut  (No.  65),  part  of  the  escarpment 
of  the  South  Downs  is  faithfully  represented,  where  the  denu- 
dation at  the  base  of  the  declivity  has  been  somewhat  more 
extensive  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  upper  and  lower 
green-sand  being  formed  of  very  incoherent  materials,  the 
former,  indeed,  being  extremely  thin  and  almost  wanting. 

The  geologist  cannot  fail  to  recognize  in  this  view  the  exact 
likeness  of  a  sea-cliff,  and  if  he  turns  and  looks  in  an  opposite 
direction,  or  eastward,  towards  Beachy  Head,  he  will  see  the 
same  line  of  height  prolonged.  Even  those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  speculate  on  the  former  changes  which  the  sur- 
face has  undergone,  may  fancy  the  broad  and  level  plain  to 
resemble  the  flat  sands  which  were  laid  dry  by  the  receding 
tide,  and  the  different  projecting  masses  of  chalk  to  be  the 
headlands  of  a  coast  which  separated  the  different  bays  from 

each  other. 

No.  66. 


Chalk  escarpment  at  teen  from  the  hUl  above  Stepning,  Sutsex,    The  cattle  and  village  of 

Jir  amber  in  the  fore-ground. 

Lower  terrace  offirentone^'^Yfe  have  said  that  the  upper 
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grcen-BUld  ('  firestone/  or '  matm  rock,*  as  it  is  gometimcs  c^llnl) 
V  almost  ibietit  in  the  tract  Iierc  alluded  tu.  It  is^in  fact, 
neD  at  Beadij  Head  to  thla  out  to  nn  inconsidci'uble  stratum 
at  looae  green-sand;  but  fai'tlier  to  the  westward  it  is  of  great 
'ttucknen,  and  contains  hard  beds  of  blue  dicrt  and  limestone. 
Here,  accordingly,  we  find  tliat  it  produces  a  corresponding 
iplluence  on  tlie  scenery  of  ilie  country,  for  it  runs  out  like  n 
wtt(^  beycKid  the  foot  of  the  dialk-liills,  and  constitutes  a  lower 
Nu.  6r. 


terrace  varying  tn  (tre«dtli  from  a4)iuMaraf  a  mfle  id  tlweir 
miles,  and  following^  rinoMtles  of  tM<di^«Mn"'ient''v'' 
'  It  19  imponible  t6  de^re  a  tnore  satMietory  Jiroor  ^t  the 

escarpment  is  due  to  tlie  excavating  power  of  water  during  the 
gradual  rise  of  the  strata.  I'or  ve  have  sliown,  in  our  account 
of  the  coast  of  Sicily  f ,  in  what  manner  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea  tend  to  efface  that  succession  of  terraces  which  must 
otherwise  result  from  the  successive  rises  of  a  coast  preyed 
upon  by  the  waves.  During  the  interval  between  two  elcva- 
tory  movements,  the  lower  terrace  will  usually  be  destroyed, 
wherever  it  is  composed  of  incoherent  materials;  whereas  the 
sea  will  not  have  time  entirely  to  sweep  away  another  part  of  the 
same  terrace,  or  lower  platform,  which  happens  to  be  composed 
of  rocks  of  a  harder  texture  and  capable  of  offering  a  firmer 
resistance  to  the  erosive  action  of  water. 

Valleys  where  iofler  atrala,  ridges  where  harder  crop  out. 
— It  is  evident  that  the  Gaiitt  No.  2  (see  the  map)  could 
not  have  opposed  any  effectual  resistance  to  the  denuding  force 

*  tit.  Hurchuon,  Qe<J.  Sketch  of  Sust«x,  &c,  Geol.  Trans.,  3od  Serici,  vA.  ii.  jl  98. 
t  Se«p.in,«ndwcN>>)<(itNo.24. 
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of  the  waves;  its  outcrop,  therefore,  is  marked  by  a  valley,  the 
breadth  of  which  is  often  increased  by  the  loose  incoherent 
nature  of  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  lower  green-sand,  which 
lie  next  to  it,  and  which  have  often  been  removed  with  equal 
facility. 

The  formation  last  mentioned  has  been  sometimes  entirely 
smoothed  off  like  the  gault ;  but  in  those  districts  where  chert, 
limestone,  and  other  solid  materials  enter  largely  into  its  com- 
position, it  forms  a  range  of  hills  parallel  to  the  chalk,  which 
sometimes  rival  the  escarpment  of  the  chalk  itself  in  height,  or 
even  surpass  it,  as  in  Leith  Hill.  This  ridge  often  presents  a 
steep  escarpment  towards  the  Weald  clay  which  crops  out  from 
under  it.     (See  the  strong  lines  in  diagram  No.  63,  p.  288.) 

The  clay  last  mentioned  forms,  for  the  most  part,  a  broad 
valley,  separating  the  lower  green-sand  from  the  Hastings 
sands,  or  Forest  ridge ;  but  where  subordinate  beds  of  sand- 
stone of  a  firmer  texture  occur,  the  uniformity  of  the  plain  is 
broken  by  waving  irregularities  and  hillocks*. 

In  the  central  r^on,  or  Forest  ridge,  the  strata  have  been 
considerably  disturbed  and  are  greatly  fractured  and  shifted. 
One  fault  is  known  where  the  vertical  shift  of  a  bed  of 
calcareous  grit  is  no  less  than  60  fathoms  -f-.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  anticlinal  axis,  which  we  have  described  as 
running  through  the  centre  of  the  weald,  is  by  any  means 
so  simple  as  is  usually  represented  in  geological  sections. 
There  are,  on  the  contrary,  a  series  of  anticlinal  and  synclinal  t 

*  Martin,  OeoL  of  Western  Suswx.    Fitton,  Geol.  of  Hastings,  p.  31. 
f  Fitton,  ibid.,  p.  55. 

X  We  adopt  this  term,  first  used,  we  believe,  by  Professor  Sedgwick ;  its  signi- 
fication will  best  be  understood  bj  reference  to  the  accompanying  diagram. 

No.  68. 


a,  Antidinal  lines* 


b,  Synclinal  lines. 
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lines,  which  fonn  ridges  md  trougfat  nmniiigBCiriy  {MmMfD 
Qudi  other. 

Much  of  the  pictur^ue  character  of  the  aeenoy  of  this  dh- 
triot  ariaes  from  the  depth  of  the  narrow  valleja  and  nigm  Id 
which  the  sharp  bends  and  fractures  of  the  strata  have  gfaran 
rise;  but  it  is  also  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  cxnavalfaig 
power  exerted  by  water,  especially  on  the  inter8trati6ed  ugik- 
heeous  beds. 

From  the  above  description  it  will  appear  that,  in  the  trnst 
intervening  between  the  North  and  South  Downs,  there  are  a 
aeries  of  parallel  valleys  and  ridges ;  the  valleys  appearing  evi- 
dently to  have  been  formed  prindpally  by  the  removal  of  soAisr 
materials^  while  the  ridges  are  due  to  the  resistanoe  (rfRsred  bf 
inner  beds  to  the  destroying  action  of  water. 

Aisa  and  dmmdtUum  of  Uu  wtrata  gn^hmL^^Tjek  us  then 
eoosider  how  far  these  phenomena  agree  with  the  changes 
which  we  should  naturaUy  expect  to  occur  during  the  gradual 
rise  of  the  secondary  strata*  Suppose  the  line  of  the  roost 
violent  movements  to  have  ccnncided  with  what  is  now  the  cen- 
tral ridge  of  the  Weald  Valley ;  in  that  case,  the  first  land 
which  emerged  must  have  been  situated  where  the  Forest  ridge 
is  now  placed.  Here  a  number  of  reefs  may  have  existed,  and 
islands  of  chalky  which  may  have  been  gradually  devoured  by 
the  ocean  in  the  same  manner  as  Heligoland  and  other  Euro- 
pean isles  have  disappeared  in  modern  times,  as  related  in  our 
first  volume  *• 

Suppose  the  ridge  or  dome  first  elevated  to  have  been  so  rent 
and  shattered  on  its  summit  as  to  give  more  easy  access  to  the 
waves,  until  at  length  the  mdsses  represented  by  the  fainter  lines 
in  the  annexed  diagram  were  removed.   Two  strips  of  land  might 

No.  69. 


then  remain  on  each  side  of  a  channel,  in  the  same  manner  as 

*  P«ge  289,  and  Second  Edition,  page  330. 
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tbeoppofitd  iMsto  of  France  and  England,  compoeed  of  chalk, 
preient  rapgep  of  white  cliffs  facing  each  other.  A  powerful 
funwt  ipight  then  rush,  like  that  which  now  ebbs  and  flows 
tbnougb  the  straits  of  Dover,  and  might  scoop  out  a  channel  in 
Ibegault.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  intermittent  action  of 
Wrtbquai^es  would  accompany  this  denuding  process,  Assuring 
poeka,  throwing  down  cliffs^  and  bringing  up,  from  time  to  time, 
new  stratified  masses,  and  thus  greatly  accelerating  the  rate  of 
waste.  If  the  lower  bed  of  chalk  on  one  side  of  the  channel 
should  be  harder  than  on  the  other>  it  would  cause  an  under 
terrace,  as  represented  in  the  above  diagram,  resembling  that 
presented  by  the  upper  grecn*sand  in  parts  of  Sussex  and 
Hampshire.  When  at  length  the  gault  was  entirely  swept 
away  from  the  central  parts  of  the  channel^  the  lower  green-sand 
(3,  diagram  No.  70,)  would  be  laid  bare,  and  portions  of  it  would 

No.  70. 
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become  land  during  the  continuance  of  the  upheaving  earth- 
quakes. Meanwhile  the  chalk  cliffs  would  recede  farther  from 
one  another,  whereby  four  parallel  strips  of  land,  or  perhaps 
rows  of  islands,  would  be  caused. 

The  edges  of  the  argillaceous  strata,  No.  2,  are  still  exposed 
to  erosion  by  the  waves,  and  a  portion  of  the  clay,  No.  4,  is 
already  removed.  This  clay,  as  it  gradually  rises,  will  be  swept 
off  from  part  of  the  subjacent  group.  No.  S^^which  will  then 
be  laid  bare,  an4  may  afterwards  become  land  by  subsequent 
elevation. 

JVhy  no  ruins  of  chalk  on  central  disfricfe-^By  this  theory 
qt  the  successive  emergence  and  denudation  of  the  groups,  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  we  may  account  for  an  alluvial  phenomenon  which 
seems  inexplicable  on  any  other  hypothesis.  The  summits  of 
the  chalk  downs  are  covered  everywhere  with  flint  gravel,  which 
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is  often  entirely  wanting  on  the  surface  of  the  clay  at  the  foot 
of  the  chalk  escarpment,  and  no  traces  of  chalk  flint  have  ever 
been  found  in  the  alluvium  of  the  central  district,  or  Forest 
ridge.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  to  see  any  wreck  of  the  chalk,  even 
at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  escarpments  ci 
the  North  and  South  Downs.  To  this  general  rule,  however, 
an  exception  occurs  near  Barcombe,  about  three  miles  to  the 
north  of  Lewes,  where  we  obtain  the  accompanying  section  *• 

No.  71. 


Barr^mtf 


SeetUm/rom  the  North  esearpment  of  the  South  Downt  to  Bmrcombe, 

li  Gravel  compofcd  of  partially-rounded  chalk  flints. 

2,  Chalk  with  and  without  flints. 

3,  Lowest  chalk  or  chalk  marl  (upper  green-sand  wanting). 

4,  Qault  5,  Lower  green-sand.  6,  Wci^ld  clay. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  escarpment 
extends,  in  this  case,  not  only  over  the  gault,  but  over  the 
'lower  green-sand' to  the  Weald  clay.  On  this  clay  a  thick 
bed  of  flints,  evidently  derived  from  the  waste  of  chalky  re- 
mains in  the  position  above  described. 

We  say  that  there  is  no  detritus  of  the  chalk  and  its  flints  on 
the  central  ridge  of  the  Weald.  I  liave  sought  in  vain  for  a 
vestige  of  such  fragments,  and  Mr.  Mantell,  who  has  had 
greater  opportunities  of  minute  investigation,  assures  me  that 
he  has  never  been  able  to  detect  any.  Now  whether  we  embrace 
or  reject  the  theory  of  the  former  continuity  of  the  chalk  and 
other  groups  over  the  whole  space  intervening  between  the 
North  and  South  Downs,  we  cannot  certainly  imagine  that 
any  transient  and  tumultuous  rusli  of  waters  could  have  swept 
over  this  country,  which  should  not  have  left  some  fragments 

*  The  author  visited  this  locality  with  Mr.  Mantell,  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for 
this  section. 
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at  the  chalk  and  ito  flints  in  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Forest 
ridge*  Indeed,  if  we  adopted  the  diluvial  hypothesis  of  Dr. 
Buckland,  we  diould  expect  to  find  vast  heaps  of  broken  flints 
drifted  more  frequently  into  the  valleys  of  the  Gaultand  Weald 
day,  instead  of  being  so  frequently  confined  to  the  summit 
of  the  chalk  downs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  skiw  agency  of  oceanic  currents  may  have  cleared 
away,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  matter  which  fell  into  the  sea 
from  wasting  clifis.  The  reader  will  recpllect  our  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  sea  has  advanced,  within  the  last  cen- 
tury, upon  the  Norfolk  coast  at  Sherringham  *. 

No.  72. 


SedUm  o/eHgk  wtH  of  SkerriHghuwu 

a,  Crag.  b,  Femigpnons  flint  breccia  on  the  tuiface  of  the  chalk. 

c,  Chalk  with  flinti. 

The  beach,  at  the  foot  of  the  difl;  is  composed  of  bare  chalk 
with  flints,  as  is  the  bed  of  the  sea  near  the  shore.  No  one 
would  suspect,  from  the  appearance  of  the  beach  at  low  water, 
that  a  few  years  ago  beds  of  solid  chalk,  together  with  sand 
and  loam  of  the  superincumbent  crag,  formed  land  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  waves  are  now  rolling ;  still  less  that  these  same 
formations  extended,  within  the  last  50  years,  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  present  shore,  over  a  space  where  the  sea  has 
now  excavated  a  channel  20  feet  deep. 

As  in  this  recent  instance  the  ocean  has  cleared  away  part  of 
the  chalk,  and  its  capping  of  crag,  so  the  tertiary  sea  may  have 
swept  away  not  only  the  chalk,  but  the  layer  of  broken  flints 
on  its  surface^  which  was  probably  a  marine  alluvium  of  the 

*  Vol.  I  p.  268,  and  Second  Edition,  p.  307. 
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l^ao&ae  pmod.    Hence  these  fliuts  might  naturaOy  oooiir  on 
the  downs,  and  be  wanting  in  the  valleys  below. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  preceding  diagrams  (Nos.  69 
and  70),  and  reflect  not  only  on  the  successiye  states  of  the 
country  there  delineated,  but  on  all  the  intermediate  conditions 
which  the  district  must  have  passed  through  during  the 
process  of  elevation  and  denudation  before  supposed,  he  will 
understand  why  no  wreck  of  the  chalk  (No.  1)  should  occur 
at  great  distances  from  the  chalk  escarpments.  For  it  is  evi- 
dent that  when  the  ruins  of  the  uppermost  bed  (No.  1,  dia* 
gram  69)  had  been  thrown  down  upon  the  surface  of  the 
bed  immediately  below,  those  ruins  would  subsequently  be 
carried  away  when  this  inferior  stratum  itself  was  destroyed. 
And  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  thickness  of  the  groups, 
thus  removed  in  succession,  is  the  probability  lessened  of  our 
finding  any  remnants  of  the  highest  group  strewed  over  the 
bared  surface  of  the  lowest. 

Transverse  valleys. — There  is  another  peculiarity  in  the 
geographical  features  of  the  south-east  of  England  which  must 
not  be  overlooked  when  we  are  considering  the  action  of  the 
denuding  causes.  By  reference  to  the  map  (Plate  5),  the 
reader  will  perceive  that  the  drainage  of  the  country  is  not 
effected  by  water-courses  following  the  great  valleys  excavated 
out  of  the  argillaceous  strata  (Nos.  2  and  4),  but  by  valleys 
which  run  in  a  transverse  direction,  passing  through  the 
chalk  to  the  basin  of  the  Thames  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the 
English  channel  on  the  other. 

In  this  manner  the  chain  of  the  North  Downs  is  broken  by 
the  rivers  Wey,  Mole,  Darent,  Med  way,  and  Stour;  the  South 
Downs  by  the  Arun,  Adur,  Ouse,  and  Cuckmere*. 

If  these  transverse  hollows  could  be  filled  up,  all  the  rivers, 
observes  Mr.  Conybeare,  would  be  forced  to  take  an  easterly 
course,  and  to  empty  themselves  into  the  sea  by  Romney 
Marsh  and  Pevenscy  levels  |. 

♦  Conybeare,  Outlines  of  Geol.,  p.  81.  f  Ibid.,  p.  145. 
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Mt'  Uartio  hw  lUggeited  that  the'great  cross  fractureg  of  the 
chalk  which  Iiave  become  river 
channels  have  a  remarkable 
correspondence  on  each  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Weald ; 
in  several  instances  the  gor- 
ges in  the  Nortli  and  South 
Downs  appearing  to  be  di- 
rectly opposed  to  each  other. 
I     Thus,  for  example,  the  defiles 
I    of  the  Wey,  in  tlie  North 
«     Downs,  and  of  the  Arun  in 
o     the  South,  seem  to  coincide 
"'    in   direction;  and,   in    hke 
manner,  the  Ouse  is  opposed 
to  the  Darent,  and  the  Cuck- 
mere  to  the  Medway  *.    But 
t)     we  think  it  very  possible  that 
'A     these   coincidences   may    be 
*"     accidental.     It  is,  howerer, 
by  no  means  improbable,  as 
hinted  by  the  author  above 
.||     mentioned,   that    the    great 
I*    amount  of  elevation  towards 
"S     the  centre  of  the  Weald  dis- 
trict gave  rise  to  transverse 
fissures.    And  as  the  longitu- 
dinal valleys  were  connected 
with   that  linear  movement 
which  caused  the  anticlinal 
lines  running  east  and  west, 
so  the  cross   fissures  might 
have  been  occasioned  by  the 
intensity   of  the  upheaving 
force  towards  the  centre  of 
*  aMl.atWMt«m8uiw<,7.fil. 
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the  line,  whereby  the  effect  of  a  double  axis  of  elevation  was 
in  some  measure  produced. 

In  order  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  manner  ip  which  tlie 
chalk-hills  are  intersected  by  these  transverse  valleys,  we  subjoin 
a  sketch  (No.  73)  of  the  gorge  of  the  river  Adur,  taken  from  tlie 
summit  of  the  chalk-downs,  at  a  point  in  the  bridle- way  leading 
from  the  towns  of  Bramber  and  Steyning  to  Shoreham.  If  the 
reader  will  refer  again  to  the  view  given  in  a  former  wood-cut 
(No.  65,  p.  290),  he  will  there  see  the  exact  point  where  the 
gorge,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  interrupts  the  chalk 
escarpment.  A  projecting  hill,  at  the  point  a,  hides  the  town 
of  Steyning,  near  which  the  valley  commences  where  the  Adur 
passes  directly  to  the  sea  at  Old  Shoreham.  The  river  flows 
through  a  nearly  level  plain,  as  do  most  of  the  others  whidi 
intersect  the  hills  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these  openings,  so  far  at  least  as  they  are  due  to 
aqueous  erosion,  have  not  been  produced  by  the  rivers^  many 
of  which,  like  the  Ouse  near  Lewes,  have  filled  up  arms  of  the 
sea,  instead  of  deepening  the  hollows  which  they  traverse. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  transverse  ravines,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  tliey  are  connected  with  lines  of  fracture,  and 
perhaps,  in  some  places,  there  may  be  an  anticlinal  dip  on  l>oth 
sides  of  the  valley,  as  suGrcfcsted  bv  a  local  observer  *.  But 
this  notion  requires  confirmation. 

No.  7 A. 


Supposed  section  of  Tranircrse  Vallrt/, 

The  ravine,  called  the  Coomb,  near  Lewes,  affords  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  narrow  openings  in  the  chalk 
may  have  been  connected  with  shifts  and  dislocations  in  the 
strata.  This  coomb  is  seen  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley 
of  the  Ouse,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  of  Lewes.     The  steep 

♦  Martin,  Geol.  of  Western  Sussex,  p.  04,  plate  III.  fig.  3. 
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^linties  on  each  side  are  oorcml  witlt  green  ttirr,  as  is  the 
bottom,  wliich  is  perfectly  dry.  No  outward  Gigiis  of  dis- 
turbance are  visible,  and  ilie  connexion  of  (he  liollow  witii 
subterranean  movements  would  not  Iiave  been  suspected  by  tlie 
geologist,  hod  not  tlie  evidenceof  great  convulsions  been  cJt.'arly 
aposed  in  the  escarpment  of  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  and  in 
the  numerous  chalk  pits  worked  at  the  termination  of  tlie 
No.  75. 


Coomb.  By  aid  of  these  we  discover  that  the  ravine  coincides 
precisely  wiih  a  line  of  fault,  on  one  side  of  which  the  chalk 
with  flints  a,  appears  at  the  summit  of  a  liill,  while  it  is  thrown 
down  to  the  bottom  on  the  other. 

No.  76. 


a,  Chalk  with  Binti.  b,  Lower  chilli*. 

The  fracture  here  alluded  to  is  one  of  those  which  run  east 


*  I  examineil  lhi«  i[io(  in  compaDy  with  Hr.  SlBotell,  to  whoni  I  lun  iDcleblnl 
forlhe  abOTC  wdiou. 
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and  west,  and  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  Weald  district, 
parallel  to  the  central  axis  of  the  Forest  ridge. 

In  wlintever  manner  the  transverse  gorges  originated,  they 
must  evidently  have  formed  ready  channels  of  communication 
between  the  submarine  longitudinal  valleys  and  those  deep 
parts  of  the  sea  wherein  we  imagine  the  tertiary  strata  to  have 
been  accninulaled.  If  the  strips  of  land  which  first  rose  had 
been  unbroken,  and  there  had  been  no  free  passage  through 
the  cross  fractures,  the  currents  would  not  so  easily  have  drifted 
away  the  materials  detaciied  froiU  the  wasting  clitTs,  and  it 
would  have  been  more  difficult  to  underslnm)  how  the  wreck 
of  the  denuded  strata  could  have  been  so  entirely  swept  away 
from  the  base  of  the  escarpments. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  resume  the  consideration  of 
these  Bubjecls.  especially  the  proofs  of  the  former  continuity  of 
tile  chu)k  of  the  North  and  South  Downs,  and  the  probable 
connexion  of  (lie  denudation  of  the  Weald  valley  with  the 
the  £ocaia  stntR. 


rigin  of  tl 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Denudation  of  the  Valley  of  the  Weal<],  roa/Mir^J— The  alternative  of  the  pro- 
position that  the  chalk  of  the  North  and  South  Downs  were  once  contiaiiousi 
conndeied — Dr.  BuckUnd  on  the  Valley  of  Kingtcfere — Rise  and  denudation 
of  secondary  rocka  gradual — Concomitant  deposit  iuu  of  tertiar}-  strata  gradual 
—Composition  of  the  latter  such  as  would  result  from  the  wreck  of  the  secon- 
daiy  rocks — VaUe3'S  and  furrows  on  the  chalk  how  caused — Auver^ne,  tho 
Paris  basin,  and  south-east  of  England  one  region  of  earthquakes  during  the 
Eocene  period — ^Why  the  central  parts  of  the  Loudon  and  liamp«hire  basins 
rise  nearly  as  high  as  the  denudation  of  the  Weald — Efiects  of  protruding 
force  counteracted  by  the  lerelling  operations  of  water— Tliickoess  of  masses 
removed  from  the  ointral  ridge  of  the  Weald — Great  escarpment  of  the  chalk 
having  a  direction  north-east  and  south-west — Curved  and  vertical  strata  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight— These  were  convulsed  after  the  dq>osition  of  the  fresli-water 
beds  of  Hcaden  Hill — Elevations  of  land  posterior  to  the  crag — Why  no  Eocene 
alluviums  recognisable— Concluding  remarks  ou  the  intcmiitteut  operations  of 
earthqiuikes  in  the  south-east  of  England,  and  the  gradual  formation  of  valleys 
— Recapitidation. 

Extent  of  denudation  in  the  Falley  of  the  H'^eald. — '  It  would 
be  highly  rash/  observes  Mr.  Conybearc^  speaking  of  the  denu- 
dation of  the  Weald,  '  to  assume  that  the  chalk  at  any  period 
actually  covered  the  whole  space  in  which  the  inferior  strata 
are  now  exposed^  although  the  truncated  form  of  its  escarpment 
evidently  shows  it  to  have  once  extended  much  farther  than  at 
present  *.' 

We  believe  that  few  geologists  who  have  considered  the 
extent  of  country  supposed  to  have  been  denuded,  and  who 
have  explored  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  central^  or  Forest 
ridge^  without  being  able  to  discover  the  slightest  vestige  of  chalk 
in  the  alluvium  f,  will  fail  to  participate^  at  first,  in  the  doubts 
here  expressed  as  to  the  original  continuity  of  the  upper  secon- 
dary formations  over  the  anticlinal  axis  of  the  Weald.  For  our 
own  part,  we  never  traversed  the  wide  space  which  separates  the 
North  and  South  Downs,  without  desiring  to  escape  from  the 
conclusions  advocated  in  the  last  chapter;  and  yet  we  have 

*  Outlines,  p.  144.  f  See  above,  p.  295. 
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been  invariably  brought  back  again  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
chalk  was  originally  continuous,  on  a  more  deliberate  review  of 
the  whole  phenomena. 

It  may  be  useful  to  consider  the  only  other  alternative  of  the 
hypothesis  before  explained.  If  the  marine  groups,  Nos.  1, 
2,  3,  were  not  originally  continuous,  it  is  necessary  to  imagine 

No.  77, 


1 ,  Chalk  and  Upper  green.sand.|  4^  ^y^^,  j  ^,^y       | 

2,  Gaiilt.  >  Marine.  ^Fresh-water. 

3,  Lower  green-iand.  j  S»  Hastuigi  sands.J 

that  they  each  terminated  at  some  point  between  their  present 
outgoings  and  the  secondary  strata  of  the  Forest  ridge.  Thus 
we  might  suppose  them  to  have  thinned  out  one  after  the  other, 
as  in  the  above  diagram,  and  never  to  have  covered  the  entire 
area  occupied  by  the  fresh-water  strata,  Nos.  4  and  5. 

We  grant  that  had  such  been  the  original  disposition  of  the 
different  groups,  they  might,  as  they  gradually  emerged  from 
the  sea,  have  become  denuded  in  the  manner  explained  in  the 
last  chapter,  so  that  the  country  might  equally  have  assumed  its 
present  configuration.  But,  ahhongh  we  know  of  no  invincible 
objection  to  such  an  hypothesis,  there  are  certainly  no  appear- 
ances which  favour  it.  If  the  strata  Nos.  4  and  5  had  been 
unconformable  to  the  Lower  green-sand  No.  3,  then, indeed,  we 
might  have  imagined  that  the  older  groups  had  been  disturbed 
by  a  scries  of  movements  antecedently  to  the  deposition  of 
No.  3,  and,  in  that  case,  some  parts  of  them  might  be  supposed 
to  have  emerged  or  formed  shoals  in  the  ancient  sea,  interrupt- 
ing the  continuity  of  the  newer  marine  deposits.  But  the  group 
No.  4  is  conformable  to  No.  3,  and  the  only  change  which  has 
been  observed  to  take  place  at  the  junction,  is  an  occasional  in- 
termixture of  the  Weald  clay  with  the  superior  marine  sand, 
such  as  might  have  been  caused  by  a  slight  superficial  move- 
ment in  the  waters  when  the  sea  first  overflowed  the  fresh- 
water strata. 
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On  the  oth»  hand,  the  green-Band  and  chatk,  as  they  ap- 
proach the  central  axis  of  tlie  Weald,  are  not  found  to  contain 
littoral  shells,  or  any  wreck  of  the  fresh-water  strata,  such  at 
might  indicate  the  existence  of  an  island  with  its  sliares  or 
wasting  clifis.  Had  any  such  signs  been  discovered,  we  might 
bare  been  inclined  to  suppose  the  geograf^y  of  the  region  to 
have  once  borne  some  resemblance  to  that  exhibited  in  the  dia- 
gram No.  77. 

Dr.  Backland  on  Faileyi  of  Elecation. — We  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Buckland  for  an  able  memoir  in  illustration  of  several 
dbtricts  of  similar  form  and  structure  to  the  Weald,  which 
occur  at  no  great  distance  in  the  south  of  England.  His  paper 
is  intitlcd, '  On  the  formation  of  the  Valley  of  Eingsclere  and 
other  valleys  by  the  elevation  of  the  strata  which  enclose 
tbemV 

The  volley  of  Kingscleie,  situate  a  few  miles  south  of  New- 
No  78. 


ralltf  of  KbigHlere. 
a,  i,  AaticKnal  Una  nuikbg  the  oppoiil*  dip  of  the  drat*  on  etch  lide  of  it 


Stcllei  mtnu  tkt  VaUiyf  ta»giiAirtfrOK  tarlXlomlk. 

1,  Ch*lk  with  flinb,  3,  Lower  chalk  without  flinli. 

3,  Uppei  gi«en-tMiil,  ot  firettoue,  eoDtuning  b«da  gf  chert, 

*  QeoL  Tram.,  2nd  Serin,  io1.  iu  p.  1 19. 
Vol,  111.  X 
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buryi  in  Berkaliire,  is  about  fire  miles  long  and  two  in  breadth. 
The  upper  and  lower  cliallc,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  accompany- 
ing section  •,  and  the  upper  f^reen-sand  dip  in  opposite  direc- 
tions from  an  anticlinal  axis  which  passes  through  the  middle 
of  the  valley  along  the  line  a,  b,  of  the  ground-plan  (No.  IS). 
We  subjoin  an  additional  wood-cut,  as  conveying  a  scale  of 

N.  No.  80.  8, 

rolffy  eflBngHtm. 

heights  more  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  nature,  although 
the  altitudes,  in  proportion  to  the  horizontal  extent,  are  even 
in  this,  perhaps,  somewhat  in  excess.  On  each  side  of  the  val- 
ley we  find  escarpments  of  chalk,  the  strata  of  which  dip  inoppo- 
Bite  directions,  in  the  northern  escarpment  to  the  north,  and 
in  the  southern  to  the  south.  At  the  eastern  and  western  ex- 
tremities of  the  valley,  the  two  escarpments  become  confluent, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  do  those  of  the  North  and 
South  Downs,  at  tlic  eastern  end  of  the  Weald  district,  near 
Fetersfield.  And  as,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  town  last  men- 
tioned (see  Map,  plate  V.),  the  flrestone,  or  upper  green-sand, 
is  laid  open  in  the  sharp  angle  between  the  escarpment  of  the 
Alton  Hills  and  the  western  termination  of  the  South  Downs  f » 
so  in  the  valley  of  Eingsclere  the  same  formation  is  seen  to 
crop  out  from  beneath  the  chalk. 

The  reader  might  imagine,  on  regarding  Dr.  Buckland's 
section  ,(No.  79),  where,  for  the  sake  of  elucidating  the  geo- 
logical phenomena,  the  heights  are  greatly  exaggerated  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  horizontal  extent,  that  the  solution  of  conti- 
nuity of  the  strata  bounding  the  valley  of  Eingsclere  had  been 
simply  due  to  elevation  and  fracture,  unassisted  by  aqueous 
causes;  but  by  reference  to  the  true  scale  (No.  80),  it  will 

*  Cofued  b]p  penninion  from  Dt.  Bnckland'i  plale  XVll.,  Q«oL  Tma*.,  Snd 
Seriei,  Tol.  ii. 
f  Sm  Ur.  MnrchMMi's  map,  plata  XIVi  ibd. 
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immediatelj  appear,  that  a  considerable  mass  of  chalk  must 
have  been  removed  by  denudation. 

If  the  anticlinal  dip  had  been  confined  to  the  valley  of 
Kingsdere,  we  might  have  supposed  that  the  upheaving  force 
had  acted  on  a  mere  point,  forcing  upwards  the  superincumbent 
strata  into  a  small  dome-shaped  eminence,  the  crown  of  which 
had  been  subsequently  cut  off.  But  Dr.  Buckland  traced  the 
line  of  opposite  dip  far  beyond  the  confluence  of  the  chalk 
escarpments,  and  found  that  it  was  prolonged  in  a  more  north- 
west direction  far  beyond  the  point  a,  diagram  No.  78.  In 
following  the  line  thus  extended^  the  strata  are  seen  in  numerous 
chalk-pits  to  have  an  opposite  dip  on  either  side  of  a  central 
axis,  from  which  we  may  clearly  infer  the  linear  direction  of  the 
movement.  Perhaps  the  intensity  of  the  disturbing  foice  was 
greatest  where  the  denudation  of  the  valley  of  Kingsclere  took 
place ;  but  this  cannot  be  confidently  inferred,  for  the  quantity 
of  matter  removed  by  aqueous  agency  must  depend  on  the  set 
of  the  tides  and  currents  at  the  period  of  emergence^  and 
not  solely  on  the  amount  of  elevation  and  derangement  of 
the  strata. 

Many  of  the  valleys  enumerated  by  Dr.  Buckland  as  having 
a  similar  conformation  to  that  of  Kingsclere,  run  east  and  west, 
like  the  anticlinal  ridge  of  the  Weald  valley.  Several  of  these 
occur  in  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire,  and  they  are  all  circum- 
scribed by  an  escarpment  whose  component  strata  dip  outwards 
from  an  anticlinal  line  running  along  the  central  axis  of  the 
valley.  One  of  these,  distant  about  seven  miles  to  the  north-east 
of  Weymouth,  is  nearly  elliptical  in  shape^  and  in  size  does  not 
much  exceed  that  of  the  Coliseum  at  Rome.  Their  drainage 
is  generally  effected  by  an  aperture  in  one  of  their  lateral  escarp- 
ments, and  not  at  either  extremity  of  their  longer  axis,  as 
would  have  happened  had  they  been  simply  excavated  by  the 
sweeping  force  of  rapid  water  *. 

'  It  will  be  seen,'  continues  Dr.  Buckland,  '  if  we  follow  on 
Mr.  Greenough's  map  the  south-western  escarpment  of  the 

•  Dr.  BackUnd,  Gtol*  Xrsai.y  2Bd  Siiiii,  tol.  ii.  p  122. 
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chalk  ill  the  counties  of  Wilts  and  Dorset,  that,  at  no  great 
distance  from  these  small  elliptical  valleys  of  elevation^  there 
occur  several  longer  and  larger  valleys,  forming  deep  notches, 
as  it  were,  in  the  lofty  edge  of  the  chalk.  These  are  of  similar' 
structure  to  the  smaller  valleys  we  have  been  considering,  and 
consist  of  green-sand,  inclosed  by  chalk  at  one  extremity,  and 
flanked  by  two  escarpments  of  the  same^  facing  each  other  with 
an  opposite  dip;  but  they  differ  in  the  circumstance  of  their 
other  and  broader  extremity  being  without  any  such  inclosure, 
and  gradually  widening  till  it  is  lost  in  the  expanse  of  the 
adjacent  country. 

The  cases  I  now  allude  to  are  the  Vale  of  Pewsey,  to  the 
east  of  Devizes,  that  of  the  Wily,  to  the  east  of  Warminster, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Nadder,  extending  from  Shaftsbury  to 
Barford,  near  Salisbury ;  in  which  last  not  only  the  strata  of 
green-sand  are  brought  to  the  surface,  but  also  the  still  lower 
formations  of  Purbeck  and  Portland  beds,  and  of  Kimmeridge 
clay. 

It  might  at  first  sight  appear  that  these  valleys  are  nothing 
more  than  simple  valleys  of  denudation;  but  the  fact  of  the 
strata  composing  their  escarpments  having  an  opposite  and  out- 
ward dip  from  the  axis  of  the  valley,  and  this  often  at  a  high 
angle,  as  near  Fonthill  and  Barford,  in  the  Vale  of  the  Nadder, 
and  at  Oare,  near  the  base  of  Martinscll  Hill,  in  the  Vale  of 
Pewsey,  obliges  us  to  refer  their  inclination  to  some  antecedent 
violence,  analogous  to  that  to  which  I  have  attributed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  strata  in  the  inclosed  valleys  near  Kingsclere,  Ham, 
and  Burbage.  Nor  is  it  probable  that,  without  some  pre- 
existing fracture  or  opening  in  the  lofty  line  of  the  great  chalk 
escarpment,  which  is  here  presented  to  the  north-west,  the 
power  of  water  alone  would  have  forced  open  three  such  deep 
valleys  as  those  in  question,  without  causing  them  to  maintain 
a  more  equable  breadth,  instead  of  narrowing  till  they  end  in  a 
point  in  the  body  of  the  chalk  *. 

Rise  and  denudation  of  the  secondary  rocks  gradual, — To 

*  Dr.  Buckland,  Geol.  Traus.,  2ad  Series,  vul.  ii.  p.  123. 
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return  to  the  valley  of  the  Weald,  the  strata  of  the  North 
Downs  are  inclined  tothe  north,  at  an  angle  of  from  10^  to  15°, 
and  in  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  Hog's  back,  west  of  Guildford, 
in  Surrey,  about  45'';  those  in  the  South  Downs  dip  to  the 
south  at  a  slight  angle.  It  is  superfluous  to  dwell  on  the 
analogy  which  in  this  respect  the  two  escarpments  bear  to 
those  which  flank  the  valleys  above  alluded  to  ;  and  in  regard 
to  the  greater  distance  which  separates  the  hills  of  Surrey  from 
those  of  Sussex,  the  difficulty  may  be  reduced  simply  to  a 
question  of  time.  If  the  rise  of  the  land  and  its  degradation 
by  aqueous  causes  was  accomplished  by  an  indefinite  number  of 
minor  convulsions,  during  an  immense  lapse  of  ages,  we  behold 
in  the  ocean  a  power  fully  adequate  to  perform  the  work  of 
demolition.  If,  on  the  other  hand^  we  embrace  the  hypothesis 
of  paroxysmal  elevation,  or,  in  other  words,  suppose  a  sub* 
marine  tract  to  have  been  converted  instantaneously  into 
high  land,  we  may  seek  in  vain  for  any  known  cause  capable  of 
sweeping  away  even  those  portions  of  chalk  and  other  rocks 
which^  all  are  agreed,  must  once  have  formed  the  prolongation 
of  the  existing  escarpments.  It  is  common  in  such  cases  to 
call  in  one  arbitrary  hypothesis  to  support  another,  and  as  the 
upheaving  force  operated  with  sudden  violence,  so  a  vast  dilu« 
vial  wave  is  introduced  to  carry  away,  with  almost  equal 
celerity,  the  mountain  mass  of  strata  assumed  to  have  been 
stripped  ofl\. 

Materials  of  the  tertiary  strata  whence  derived. — If,  then,  we 
conclude  that  the  wreck  of  the  denuded  district  was  removed 
gradually,  it  follows  that  it  was  deposited  by  degrees  elsewhere. 
If  any  part  of  the  sea  immediately  adjacent  to  the  district 
which  was  then  emerging,  was  of  considerable  depth,  the  drift 
matter  would  be  consigned  to  that  submarine  region,  since  every 
current  charged  with  sediment  must  purge  itself  in  the  first 
deep  cavity  which  it  traverses,  as  does  a  turbid  river  in  a  lake. 
Suppose  that  while  the  wave  sand  currents  were  excavating  the 
longitudinal  valleys,  D  and  C  (No.  81,  p.  310),  the  deposits 
a  were  thrown  down  to  ^Kf^^^HUDO.  of  the  contiguous  deep 


water  E,  the  aediment  being  drifted  througii  transverse  fissures, 
as  before  explained.  In  this  case,  the  rise  of  the  formations 
Nos.  1,  2, 3,  4,  5,  may  have  been  going  on  contemporaneously 
with  the  excavation  of  the  valleys  C  and  D,  and  with  the  accu- 
mulntion  of  the  strata  a.  There  must  be  innitmerable  pointi 
on  our  own  coast  whyre  the  sea  is  of  great  depth  near  to  islnndi 
find  clifFif  now  cuposed  to  rapid  waste,  and  in  all  these  the 
denuding  and  repi'odtictivc  processes  must  be  going  on  in  the 
immediate  proximity  of  each  other.  Such  may  have  been  the 
case  during  the  rise  of  the  Valley  of  the  Weald,  and  the 
deposition  of  the  beds  of  the  London  nnd  Hampshire  basina. 

The  tlieory  above  proposed  requires  that  the  deposits  n 
should  be  composed,  for  the  moat  part,  of  a  mixture  of  such 
mineral  ingredients  as  would  result  from  the  degradation  of 
the  secondary  groups,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Now  the  tertiary 
strata  answer  extremely  well  to  these  conditions.  They  con- 
sist, as  we  have  before  seen,  of  aUemations  of  variously-coloured 
sands  and  clays,  as  do  the  secondary  strata  from  the  group 
No.  5  to  No.  2  inclusive,  the  principal  difference  being,  that 
the  latter  are  more  consolidated. 

If  it  be  asked,  where  do  we  find  the  ruins  of  the  white  chalk 
among  our  Eocene  strata  F  We  reply,  that  the  flint  pebbles 
which  are  associated  in  such  immense  abundance  with  the  undi 
of  the  plastic  clay,  are  derived  evidently  from  the  destruction 
of  chalk  ;  and  as  to  the  soft  white  calcareous  matrix,  we  may 
suppose  it  to  have  been  reduced  easily  to  fine  sediment,  and  lo 
have  contributed,  when  in  a  state  of  perfect  solution,  to  form 
the  shells  of  Eocene  testacea;  or  when  mixed  with  the  waste  of 
the  argillaceous  groups,  Nos.  2  and  4,  which  have  been  pecu- 
liarly exposed  to  denudation,  it  may  have  entered  into  the 
Gompotition  of  the  London  clay,  which  ooutaioB  do  iliglit  j 
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nothing  behind  but  a  g»s  faKL&  uf  r:zn  yrrgj^  *. 

Valley 9 amd/mmms  ta  £fce  ri»&.!!«  mi:  ^tzslm^  — TiMt  f:zrrr^w% 
which  occur  on  the  foifaee  uf  'Jttt  jta  £    £JsC  vtii.  siKZid  kad 
pebbles  of  the  plasdc  cay,  cay  be  tatfiLj  exUciiffiC  d  ve  fcup. 
pose  the  English  Eocene  ioats  to  i;ATe  ittts^  fijrUiiaC  cuiing  a 
period  of  local  amrolskn.     For  if  purx*^  of  iLe  btcocCMrj 
neks  emerged  from  the  sea  12  ibe  s«x«  J:^-«aiC  of  our  iuol 
during  thaz  period,  it  k  pfofaabie  li^ax  tbe  duIlL  undervect 
many  osriliarinos  of  ierel,  and  that  ctr^n  mas  became  lazKl 
and  then  sea,  and  tben  land  again,  k>  uimi  paru  of  liie  Kirface, 
first  excarated  by  currenu  or  rirers,  were  oocasaonallT  sub- 
merged, and,  after  being  eorered  by  uriify  deposits.,  upraised 
agpin.     We  must  also  remember,  thai  almost  ererr  part  of  the 
chalk  must  hare  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  action  rf 
the  wares,  if  we  assume  the  eleratioo  to  hare  been  siow  and  bv 
suGcessiTe  morements.     The  ralkys  seea  erery  where  on  the 
surface,  and  the  layers  of  partially-rolled  and  broken  fliats 
which  very  generally  orerqwead  it.  may  be  referred  lo  the  sea 
breaking  upon  the  reefs  and  shoals  when  the  rocks  were  about 
to  emerge.     We  apprdend,  indeed,  that  no  formidable  dif- 
ficulty will  be  encountered  in  explaining  the  position  of  the 
tertiary  sand  which  sometimes  fills  reou  and  furrows  in  the 
chalk,  or  the  occurrence  of  hanks  rf  shingle  at  the  junction  of 
the  tertiary  strat^ndthe  chalk,  if  we  once  admit  that  the 

^dJIioii,  p.  319. 
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Eoccitc  deposits  originated  while  ihe  chalk  and  other  sewndaij' j 
rocks  were  rising  from  the  deep  and  wasting  away. 

Earthquakn  during  the  Eocene  period. — Wc  have  pointed  J 
out,  in  a  former  chapter,  our  reasons  for  concluding  that  the-  J 
Paris  basin  was  a  theatre  of  subterranean  convulsions  during  J 
the  Eocene  period,  the  older  beds  of  the  calcaire  grosser  jj 
having  been  raised  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  wavw  il 
before,  or  at  least  during,  tlie  deposition  of  the  upper  or  second 
marine  group  *.     These  convulsions  were  doubtless  connected 
with  thai  depression  wliich  let  in  the  sea  ujKin  the  second  fresh- 
water formation,  and  gave  rise   to  the   superposition  of  the 
upper  marine  beds.     We  have  also  demonstrated,  in  a  pi'e- 
ceding  chapter,  that  some  of  the  earlier  volcanic  eruptions  in 
Auvergne  happened  before  the  Eocene  species  of  animals  weiw 
extinct,  and  we  suggested  that  the  great  lakes  of  Central  Frano«  | 
nay  have  been  drained  by  alterations  of  level  which  accoinpft>'  t 
nied  the  outbreak  of  those  earlier  Eocene  volcanos  of  Auvergne.  f 
We  oughi  not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised  if  we  discover  prooft  | 
that  the  souili-east  of  England  participated  in  the  earthquakes   l 
which  seem  to  have  extended  at  that  time  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  neighbouring  continent ;  and  we  may  refer  the 
alternation  of  marine  and  fresh-water  beds  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  coast  of  Hampshire,  to  changes  of  level  analogous  to  those 
which  gave  rise  to  the  intercalation  of  the  upper  marine  for- 
mation in  the  Paris  basin. 

Why  (he  Englhh  Eocene  glrata  me  nearly  at  high  as  the 
denuded  secondary  districts.  —  Those  geologists  who  have 
hitherto  regarded  the  rise  and  denudation  of  the  lands  in 
the  south-east  of  England  as  events  posterior  in  date  to  ihe 
deposition  of  the  London  clay,  will  object  to  the  foregoing 
reasoning,  that  not  only  certain  outlying  patches  of  tertiary 
strata,  but  even  the  central  paru  of  the  London  and  Hamp- 
shire basins,  attain  very  considerable  altitudes  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Thus  the  London  clay  at  Highbeach,  in  Essex, 
reaches  the  height  of  750  feet,  an  elevation  e:(ceeding  that 
M^^  •  S«e  Bbove,  p.  US.  M 
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of  large  districts  of  the  chalk  and  other  denuded  secondary 
rocks.  But  these  facts  do  not^  we  think,  militate  against  the 
theory  above  proposed^  for  we  have  assumed  a  long-continued 
series  of  elevatory  movements  in  a  region  where  the  degrada- 
tion and  reproduction  of  strata  were  in  progress. 

If  this  be  granted,  it  is  evident  that  the  great  antagonist 
powers,  the  igneous  and  the  aqueous^  would,  throughout  the 
whole  period,  be  brought  into  play  in  their  fullest  energy,  the 
igneous  labouring  continually  to  produce  the  greatest  inequality 
of  surface,  by  uplifting  certain  lines  of  country  and  depressing 
others  ;  the  aqueous  no  less  incessantly  engaged  in  reducing  the 
whole  to  a  level,  by  cutting  off  the  summits  of  the  upraised 
tracts^  and  throwing  the  materials  thence  removed  into  the 
adjoining  hollows.  If  the  volcanic  forces  eventually  prevail, 
so  as  to  convert  the  whole  region  into  land,  we  must  expect 
that  some  of  the  materials  drifted  into  the  hollows,  and  forming 
the  newer  strata,  will  be  brought  up  to  view,  while  the  de- 
nuded districts  are  raised  at  the  same  time.  If  these  last 
continue,  in  generaly  to  occupy  a  higher  position  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  it  is  all  that  can  be  expected  after  the  levelling 
operations  before  alluded  to. 

Now  the  tracts  occupied  by  our  Eocene  formations  are  low, 
not  so  much  with  reference  to  the  secondary  rocks  which  re- 
main, as  to  these  masses  which  must  be  supposed  by  our  theory 
to  have  disappeared,  having  been  carried  away  by  denudation. 
Let  the  portions  removed  from  the  space  intervening  between 
the  North  and  South  Downs,  and  which  are  expressed  by  faint 
lines  in  our  section,  wood-cut  No.  63,  be  restored,  and  we  may 
readily  conceive  that  those  masses  may  have  formed  shoals 
and  dry  land  for  ages  before  any  part  of  our  tertiary  basins 
emerged. 

The  estimate  of  Mr.  Martin  is  not,  perhaps,  exaggerated, 
when  he  computes  the  probable  thickness  of  strata  removed 
from  the  highest  part  of  the  Forest  ridge  to  be  about  1900 
feet.  So  that  if  we  restore  to  Crowborough  Hill,  in  Sussex, 
the  beds  of  Weald  clay,  Lower  green-sand,  Gault,  and  chalk. 
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which  have  been  removed  hy  denudation,  that  hill,  instead  al 
rising  to  llie  height  of  SOO  feet,  would  be  more  than  trebled 
in  altitudu  *,  and  he  about  27(X)  feet  high.  It  would  then 
tower  fttr  above  the  highest  outliers  of  (crtinry  strata  which 
ere  scattered  over  our  chalk,  for  Inkpcn  Hill,  the  greatest 
elevation  of  chalk  in  England,  rises  only  1011  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  aea. 

Some  geologists  who  have  thought  it  necessary  to  suppose 
all  the  strata  of  the  London  and  Hampshire  badiis  to  have 
been  once  continuous,  have  cstimalcd  the  united  thickness  of 
the  three  marine  Eocene  groups  before  described,  as  amounting 
to  1300  feet,  and  have  been  bold  enough  to  imagine  a  mass  of 
this  height  to  have  been  once  superimposed  upon  the  chalk 
which  formerly  covered  the  axis  of  the  Weald  f .  Hence  they 
were  led  to  infer  that  Crowborough  Hill  was  once  4000  feet 
high,  and  was  then  cut  down  from  4000  to  800  feet  by  diluvial 
action. 

We,  on  the  contrary,  deem  it  wholly  unnecessary  to  Eiippose 
ttiy  removal  of  rocks  newer  than  the  secondary  from  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Weald  ;  and  we  suppow  the 
waste  of  the  older  rocks  to  have  been  caused  gradually  during 
the  emergence  of  the  country.  The  small  stripsof  land  whkh 
were  first  protruded  in  an  open  sea  above  the  level  of  the  waves, 
may  have  been  entirely  carried  away,  again  and  again,  in  the 
intervals  between  successive  movements,  until  at  last  a  great 
number  of  reefs  and  islands  rising  at  once,  afforded  protection 
to  each  other  against  the  attacks  of  the  waves,  and  the  lands 
began  to  increase.  We  do  not  conceive,  therefore,  that  a 
mountain  ridge  first  rose  to  the  height  of  more  than  2000  feet, 
and  was  then  lowered  to  less  than  half  that  elevation  ;  but  that 
a  stratified  mass,  more  than  2000  feet  thick,  was,  by  the  con- 
tinual stripping  off  of  the  uppermost  beds  as  they  rose, 
diminished  to  a  thickness  of  about  600  feet. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  at  present,  to  point  out  the  applica- 

•  PhU.  H^.  tud  Aanali,  No.  36,  New  Srnet,  p.  Ur. 
t  UHtin,  ibid. 
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tion  of  the  above  theory  to  the  region  immediately  westward 
of  the  greftt  liDe  of  chalk  eicarpment  which  runs  through  the 
central  parts  of  England  from  Dorsetshire  to  Cambridgeshire. 
The  denudation  in  that  country  has  doubtless  been  on  a  great 
•cale^  and  was,  perhnpsj  effected  during  the  Eocene  period ; 
for  we  know  of  no  reason  why  one  line  of  movements  should 
not  have  been  in  progress  in  a  direction  north-east  and  south- 
westy  while  others  were  heaving  up  the  strata  in  lines  running 
east  and  west  We  may  remark,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the 
chalk  in  the  interior  of  England,  in  those  tracts  from  which  it 
has  been  extensively  swept  away,  began  to  rise  during  the  ter- 
tiary epoch t  and  before  the  emergence  of  the  chalk  which  once 
extended  over  the  central  axis  of  the  Weald,  some  tertiary 
deposits  may,  in  that  case,  have  been  thrown  down  upon  that 
oentral  ridge.  We  have  at  present,  however,  no  data  to  lend 
oountenance  to  such  conjectures. 

Vertical  strata  of  the  Isle  of  fViyht. — A  line  of  vertical  and 
inclined  strata  running  east  and  west,  or  parallel  to  the  central 
axis  of  the  Weald,  extends  through  the  isles  of  Wight  and 
Purbeck,  and  through  Dorsetshire,  and  has  been  observed  by 
Dr.  Fitton  to  reappear  in  France,  north  of  Dieppe.  The 
same  strata  which  are  elevated  in  the  Weald  Valley  are  up- 
heaved also  on  this  line  in  the  centre  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  all  the  tertiary  strata  appear  to  have  partaken  in  the 
same  movement  *. 

From  the  horizontality  of  the  fresh-water  series  in  Alum 
Bay,  as  contrasted  with  the  vertical  position  of  the  marine  ter- 
tiary beds,  Mr.  Webster  was  at  first  led  very  naturally  to 
conclude,  that  the  latter  had  undergone  great  derangement 
before  the  deposition  of  the  former.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  subsequent  observations  of  Professor  Sedgwick  f , 
that  these  appearances  are  deceptive,  and  that  at  the  eastern 

*  See  Mr.  Webster's  section,  Gkol.  Trans.,  vol.  il  First  Series,  plato  XI. 

t  4^nmv.  Address  to  the  Geol.  Soc.,  Feb.  1831,  p.  9.  Profesgor  Sedgwick  in- 
forms me  that  his  observations,  made  six  yean  ago,  have  recently  been  confirmed 
by  Professor  Henslow . 
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pxtreinity  of  ihe  Isle  of  Wight,  part  of  the  firesh-waler  series 
is  veriicai,  like  ilie  marine.  Hence  it  is  now  ascertained  lliat 
as  the  chalk  is  iiorizontal  at  llie  southern  extremity  of  ihe  Isle 
of  Wight,  while  it  is  vertical  in  the  centre  of  that  island,  so  the 
Koceno  strata  are  horizontal  in  the  north  of  the  idand,  and 
Tcrtical  in  the  centre.  Wc  have  only  to  iniogino  that  the  great 
flexure  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  bods,  so  ingeniously 
su^ested  by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  theoretical  section  *,  extended 
to  the  fresh-water  forrontions,  in  order  to  comprehend  how  a 
very  simple  scries  of  movements  may  liave  brought  the  whole 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  groups  into  their  present  [wsition. 

We  are  unable  to  assign  a  precise  date  lo  the  convulsions 
which  produced  this  great  curve  in  the  stratified  rocks  of  the 
Isle  nf  Wight ;  but  we  may  observe  that,  although  subsequent 
to  the  dejMJsition  of  thefrcsh-waler  beds,  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  was  not  produced  in  the  Eocene  period  It  may  have  been 
contemporaneous  with  those  movements  which  raised  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  London  and  Hampshire  basins,  which,  as  we 
before  e:tp!ained,  were  subsequent  to  the  principal  elevation  and 
denudation  of  the  central  axis  of  the  Weald. 

Land  has  certainly  been  elevated  on  our  eastern  coast  since 
the  commencement  of  the  older  I'Uoccne  period,  as  is  attested 
by  the  moderate  height  attained  by  the  crag  strala-f-.  But  these 
changes  of  level  may  have  been  partial,  and  if  the  crag  does  not 
extend  farther  over  the  Eocene  formations,  and  into  the  Weald 
Valley,  it  is  probably  because  those  regions  were  dry  land 
when  the  strata  of  crag  were  forming  in  the  sea. 

The  first  land  that  rose  in  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
England  may  have  been  placed,  as  Me  before  hinted,  where  we 
now  find  the  central  axis  of  elevation  in  the  Weald.  Perhaps 
the  chalk  islands  there  formed  may  have  supported  that 
tropical  vegetation  whereof  we  find  memorials  in  the  fossil 
•  Englefield'.  !«le  of  Wight,  i>Ute  XLVII.  fifi.  1. 

t  We  allucli-cl,  al  ii.  182,  to  tho  siip|>oseil  iliscorcry  of  recent  marine  bhdls  at 
Iho  Wis\\i  of  140  fvtt  above  the  sen.  in  Sliejipey  ;  bul  we  liavc  fiucc  leamt  from 
Frofeuor  Stdj^ivick ,  thni  Ihe  inruniialion  communicateil  to  the  GeoIogiciJ  SucicI/ 
9n  (his  lubject  was  enonMiii. 
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plaoU  of  Sheppey  ;  and  the  shores  of  those  islimds  may  have 
beeo  frequented,  during  the  oviposidng  season,  by  the  turtles 
and  crocodiles,  of  which  the  teeth  and  skeletons  are  imbedded 
in  the  London  day  *. 

Eocene  alluviums. — ^Tbe  riTcr  which  produced  that  body  of 
water  in  which  the  fiesh-water  strata  of  Hampshire  originated, 
must  have  drained  some  contiguous  lands  which  may  have 
emerged  during  the  Eocene  period.  On  these  lands  wc  may 
suppose  the  Paleothere,  Anoplothere,  and  Moschusof  Binstead 
to  have  lived.  The  discovery  of  the  two  former  genera,  asso- 
ciated as  they  are  with  well-known  Eocene  species  of  testaoea» 
is  most  interesting.  It  shows  that  in  England,  or  rather  on 
the  space  now  occupied  by  part  of  our  island,  as  well  as  in  the 
Paris  basin,  Auveigne,  Cantal,  and  Velay,  there  were  mam- 
malia of  a  peculiar  type  during  the  Eocene  period.  Yet  we 
have  never  found  a  single  fragment  of  the  bones  of  any  of  these 
quadrupeds  in  our  alluviums  or  cave  breccias.  In  these 
formations  we  find  the  bones  of  the  mastodon  and  mammoth, 
of  the  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  lion,  hyaena,  bear,  and  other 
quadrupeds,  all  of  extinct  species.  They  are  accompanied  by 
recent  fresh-water  shells,  or  by  the  marine  fossils  of  the  crag, 
and  evidently  belong  to  an  epoch  posterior  to  the  Eocene. 
Where,  then,  are  the  terrestrial  alluviums  of  that  surface  which 
was  inhabited  by  the  Paleothere  and  its  congeners  ?  Have  the 
remains  which  were  buried  at  so  remote  a  period  decomposed, 
so  that  they  no  longer  afibrd  any  zoological  characters  which 
might  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  Eocene  from  more  modern 
alluviums? 

It  seems  clear  that  a  peculiar  and  rare  combination  of  favour- 
able circumstances  is  required  to  preserve  mammiferous  or 
other  remains  in  terrestrial  alluviums  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
afford  the  geologist  the  means  of  assigning  the  date  of  such 
deposits.  For  this  reason  we  are  scarcely  able,  at  present,  to 
form  any  conjecture  as  to  the  relative  ages  of  the  numerous 

•  We  have  introduced  these  islands  into  the  map  of  Europe,  in  the  *2ad  vohime, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  relate  to  the  commencement  of  the  Eocene  period. 
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allitviums  whicli  cover  tlie  surface  of  Scotland,  a  country  which 
probiibly  I)«cunie  land  long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
tertiary  epochs. 

EUmtion  of  lattd  gradual. — As  we  have  auumed,  through- 
out this  and  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the  elevatory  force 
was  tlcvelo|>ed  in  a  euccesBion  of  minor  convulsions  in  ihe  souih- 
esst  of  England,  we  may  seem  calletl  upon  to  answer  an  ob- 
jection which  has  been  drawn  from  the  verticality  of  the  airala 
in  the  Isles  of  Wight  and  Purbeck.  Mr.  Conybcare  has 
remarked,  that  the  vertical  strata  are  traced  through  a  district 
nearly  GO  miles  in  length,  so  that  '  if  their  present  position  were 
the  ctTect  of  a  lingle  convulsion,  no  disturbance  in  the  least 
comparable  with  it  has  occurred  in  modern  times*.'  As  we 
cin  by  no  means  dissent  from  this  proposition,  we  only  ask 
where  is  the  evidence  that  a  single  effort  of  the  subterranean 
force,  rather  than  reiterated  movements,  produced  that  sharp 
flexure  of  which  we  suppose  the  verlicai  strata  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  to  form  a  part,  the  remainder  of  the  arc  having  been 
carried  awny  by  denudation. 

It  appears  extremely  probable  that  the  Cutch  earthquake  of 
1619,  BO  often  alluded  to  by  us't',  may  have  produced  an  io- 
cipient  curve,  running  in  a  linear  direction  through  a  tract  at 
least  60  miles  in  length.  The  strata  were  upraised  in  the 
Ullah  Bund,  and  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  sea  in  the 
adjoining  tract,  where  the  fort  of  Sindree  was  submei^ed.  It 
would  be  impossible,  if  the  next  earthquake  should  raise  the 
Bund  still  higher,  and  sink  to  a  lower  depth  the  adjoining 
tract,  to  discriminate,  by  any  geological  investigations,  the  dif- 
ferent effects  of  the  two  earthquakes,  unless  a  minute  survey 
of  the  effects  of  the  first  shock  had  been  made  and  put  on 
record.  In  this  manner  we  may  suppose  the  strata  to  be  bent, 
■gun  and  again,  in  the  course  of  future  ages,  until  parti  of 
them  become  perpendicular. 

To  some  it  may  appear,  that  there  is  a  unity  of  effect  in  tb« 

*  Phil.  Hkg,  nnd  Annal*,  No.  49,  new  Scriei,  p.  21. 
t  Vol.  L,  Second  Edition,  p.  469,  and  Vol.  U,  Unt  Editton,  p.  SSft, 
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line  of  deranged  strata  in  the  isles  of  Wight  and  Purbeck,  as 
also  in  the  central  axis  of  the  Weald,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  of  a  great  number  of  separate  movements 
recurring  after  long  intervals  of  time.  But  we  know  that 
earthquakes  are  repeated  throughout  a  long  series  of  ages,  in 
the  same  spots^  like  volcanic  eruptions.  The  oldest  lavas  of 
Etna  were  poured  out  many  thousand,  perhaps  myriads,  of 
years,  before  the  newest,  and  yet  they  have  produced  a 
symmetrical  mountain ;  and  if  rivers  of  melted  matter  thus 
continue  to  flow  in  the  same  direction,  and  towards  the  same 
points,  for  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages^  what  difficulty  is  there 
in  conceiving  that  the  subterranean  volcanic  force,  occasioning 
the  rise  or  fall  of  certain  parts  of  the  earth's  crust,  may,  by 
r»terated  movements,  produce  the  most  perfect  unity  of 
result? 

Excavation  of  Valleys, — In  our  attempt  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  existing  valleys  in  the  south-east  of  England,  it  will  be 
seen  that  we  refer  their  excavation  chiefly  to  the  ocean.  We 
are  aware  that  we  cannot  generalize  these  views  and  apply 
them  to  the  valleys  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  Central 
France,  for  example,  rivers  and  land-floods,  co-operating  with 
earthquakes,  have  deeply  intersected  the  lacustrine  and  volcanic 
deposits,  and  have  hollowed  out  valleys  as  deep,  perhaps,  as 
any  in  our  Weald  district.  In  what  manner  these  efiects  may 
be  brought  about  in  the  course  of  time,  by  the  action  of  run- 
ning water,  even  without  the  intervention  of  the  sea,  may  be 
understood  by  what  we  have  said  of  the  removal  of  rock  by 
aqueous  agency  during  the  Calabrian  earthquakes  *. 

Those  geologists  who  contend  that  the  valleys  in  England 
are  not  due  to  what  they  term  '  modern  causes,'  are  in  the 
habit  of  appealing  to  the  fact,  that  the  rivers  in  the  interior  of 
England  are  working  no  sensible  alterations,  and  could  never, 
in  their  present  state,  not  even  in  millions  of  years,  excavate 
the  valleys  through  which  they  now  flow.  We  suspect  that  a 
false  theory  is  involved  even  in  the  term  *  modern  causes^'  as 

*  Volt  i.ch»pk  Bar. 
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if  it  couU  be  assumed  that  thoe  ««»_— eip^  «B|HHkdM«||| 

from  those  which  are  now  ia  opentioo.  Butif  wswfaMtMl 
the  phrase,  existing  causea,  we  ^lall  find  that  tha  argnMitt 
now  coiUrovcrted  amcHintB  to  little  inoie  tban  tltt^  ■  tb«t  iB« 
country  free  from  tubtemnean  DKnraiMats,  the  aetiaa  otr^t* 
ning  water  is  so  ttifling  that  it  could  sever  hoUcHF  cwrtt  MM^ 
lapse  of  ages,  a  deep  aystesa  of  vaUejB,  and,  Atn^n,  no  kaodtf 
combination  of  eziating  causes  could  ever  have  ffwmtnmtt 
ewr  inMCttt  vaUayv  I  .  '     - 1-   ^ 

Tba  advocates  of  these  doctrines,  ia  dieii:  amiety  t»  fmi 
out  tlM  supposed  absurdity  of  attributing  to  ordiany  ohhni 
those  inequalities  of  hill  and  dale,  which  now  ^namfy  th« 
earth's  aut&ee,  have  too  often  k^  entirely  oat  of  nsw  the 
nasy  racordad  eKamplas  of  deratiam  and  Bubndencea.of  <laid 
duriog  earthquakes,  tho  frequent  fissuring  of  moanfainr,  !«dt 
opamtg  of  dusmsy  the  '^■■■'"^"g  up  at  rivan  by.  landslips 
the  deflection  of  atreaau  fiRW  their  original  eoiine%-and  oMXe 
jnportuit,  perli^iBt  Aan  all.theect  the  dtaudh^  power  of  the 
ooeoD}  during  the  rise  <^  our  oontineDts  from  the  deep.  Few 
of  the  ordinary  causes  of  change,  whether  igneous  or  aqueous, 
can  be  observed  loact  with  their  full  intensity  in  any  one  place 
at  the  same  time;  hence  it  is  easy  tu  persuade  those  who 
have  not  reflected  long  and  profoundly  on  the  working  of 
the  numerous  igneous  and  aqueous  agents,  that  they  are  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  bring  about  any  important  fluctuations  in 
the  configuration  of  the  earth''s  surface. 

Recupiluladon. — We  shall  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  con- 
clusions to  which  wc  have  arrived  respecting  the  geology  of 
the  south-ea«t  of  England,  in  reference  to  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  Eocene  formations  considered  in  this  and  the  two  pre- 
ceding chapters, 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears  that  the  tertiary  strata  rest 
exclusively  upon  the  chalk,  end  consist,  with  some  trifling  ex- 
ceptions, of  alternations  of  clay  and  sand. 

2.  The  organic  remains  agree  with  those  of  the  Paris  basin, 
but  the  mineral  character  of  the  deposit  is  extremely  different. 
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those' TDcks  in  particular,  which  are  common  to  the  Paris  basin 
and  Central  France,  being  wanting,  or  extremely  rare,  in  the 
English  tertiary  formations. 

3.  The  Eocene  deposits  of  England  are  generally  conform- 
Me  to  the  chalk,  being  horizontal  where  the  beds  of  chalk  are 
horijUNital,  and  vertical  where  they  are  vertical ;  so  that  both 
Berks  of  rocks  appear  to  have  participated  in  nearly  the  same 
movements. 

4.  It  is  not  possible  to  define  the  limits  of  the  ancient  bor- 
ders of  the  tertiary  sea  in  the  south-east  of  England,  in  the 
same  manner  as  can  be  frequently  done  in  those  countries  where 
the  secondary  rocks  are  unconformable  to  the  tertiary. 

5.  Although  the  tertiary  deposits  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
tracts  called  the  basins  of  London  and  Hampshire,  insulated 
patches  of  them  are,  nevertheless,  found  on  some  of  the  highest 
summits  of  the  chalk  intervening  between  these  basins. 

6.  These  outliers^  however,  do  not  necessarily  prove  that 
the  great  mass  of  tertiary  strata  was  once  continuous  between 
the  basins  of  London  and  Hampshire,  and  over  other  parts  of 
the  south-east  of  England  now  occupied  by  secondary  rocks. 

7.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  these  secondary  dis- 
tricts were  gradually  elevated  and  denuded  when  the  basins  of 
London  and  Hampshire  were  still  submarine,  and  while  they 
were  gradually  becoming  filled  up  with  tertiary  sand  and  clay. 

8.  If,  in  illustration  of  this  theory,  we  examine  one  of  the 
districts  thus  supposed  to  have  been  denuded,  we  find  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Weald  decided  proofs,  that  since  the  emergence 
of  the  secondary  rocks,  an  immense  mass  of  chalk  and  subjacent 
formations  has  been  removed  by  the  force  of  water. 

9.  We  infer  from  the  existence  of  large  valleys  along  the 
outcrop  of  the  softer  beds^  and  of  parallel  chains  of  hills  where 
harder  rocks  come  up  to  the  surface,  that  water  was  the  re- 
moving cause ;  and  from  the  shape  of  the  escarpments  pre- 
sented by  the  harder  rocks,  and  the  distribution  of  alluvium 
over  different  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  Weald  district,  we 

Vol.  III.  Y 
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conclude  that  the  denudation  was  successive  and  gradual  during 
the  rise  of  the  strata. 

10.  We  may  suppose  that  the  materials  carried  away  from 
the  denuded  district  were  conveyed  into  the  depths  of  the  con- 
tiguous sea,  through  channels  produced  by  cross  fractures 
which  have  since  becmne  river- channels,  and  which  now  inter- 
aect  the  chalk  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  general  axis 
of  elevation  of  the  country. 

11.  The  analogous  structure  of  the  Valley  of  Kingeclere, 
and  oilier  valleys  which  run  east  and  west,  like  the  Valley  of 
the  Weald,  hut  are  much  narrower,  accord  also  with  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  ihey  were  all  produced  by  the  denuding  power  of 
water  co-operating  with  clevatory  movements. 

12.  The  mineral  composition  of  the  materials  thus  supposed  to 
have  been  removed  in  immense  abundance  from  the  Valley  of 
the  Weald,  are  precisely  such  as  would,  by  degradation,  form 
the  English  Eocene  strata. 

13.  It  is  probable  that  there  were  many  oscillations  of  level 
during  tlio  Eocene  period,  so  that  some  tracts  were  alternately 
land  and  then  sea,  and  then  land  again.  These  fluctuations 
may  account  for  the  furrowed  surface  of  the  chalk  on  which  the 
tertiary  strata  sometimes  repose,  for  the  valleys  on  its  surface, 
for  the  banks  of  shingle  associated  with  the  Plastic  clay,  for 
the  partial  deposits  of  sand  and  clay  on  elevated  tracts  of  chalk, 
and  for  the  alternations  of  marine  and  fresh-water  strata  in  the 
Hampshire  basin. 

14.  The  volcanic  eruptions  of  the  Eocene  period  in  Au- 
vergne,  the  changes  of  level  which  took  place  at  the  same  time 
in  the  Paris  basin,  and  those  above  alluded  to  in  the  south-east 
of  England,  may  all  have  belonged  to  one  theatre  of  subter- 
ranean convulsion. 

15.  The  basins  of  London  and  Hampshire  may  have  been 
partly  formed  by  subsidences  in  the  bed  of  the  sea,  contempo- 
raneously with  the  elevation  and  emergence  of  the  Weald 
district. 
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16.  The  movements  which  threw  the  chalk  and  the  tertiary 
strata  of  the  isles  of  Wight  and  Purbeck  into  a  vertical  posi- 
lion,  were  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  Eocene  fresh- 
water  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  may  possibly  have 
occurred  during  the  Eocene  period. 

17.  The  masses  of  secondary  rock  which  have  been  removed 
by  denudation  from  the  central  axis  of  the  Weald  would,  if 
restored,  rise  to  more  than  double  the  height  now  attained  by 
any  patches  of  tertiary  strata  in  England. 

16.  If,  therefore,  the  Eocene  strata  do  not  appear  to  occupy 
a  much  lower  level  than  the  secondary  rocks,  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  which  they  have  been  formed,  it  is  because  the  highest 
summits  of  the  latter  have  been  cut  off  during  the  rise  of  the 
land,  and  thrown  into  those  troughs  where  we  now  find  the 
tertiary  deposits. 

19.  The  upheaving  of  the  strata  of  the  London  and  Hamp- 
shire basins  may  have  been  in  great  part  effected  towards  the 
dose  of  the  Eocene  period ;  but  it  must  also  have  been  in  some 
part  due  to  the  movements  which  raised  the  crag. 
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Seeandnry  formnliani — Biief  enumeration  of  tha  principal  groups — 74a  ipecin 
commoa  lo  Ihe  aeconduiy  und  tertiary  rticlu — Cha«n  between  the  Eoceae  nod 
Mauetriclit  beda— DuiBtian  of  lecondary  perioili — Furmec  (oatinGiils  jJaced 
whetB  it  is  BOW  ben — Secondary  freth-waler  deposits  why  rare — Petsisteuey  of 
minnni  CDtppositioU  why  ojiparenlly  ^veatnl  in  older  rocks— Supposed  upi»e^ 
islily  of  red  marl  formslions — Secondary  roclu  why  more  consolidiled — Wly 
rnore  fiacturcd  snd  disturbed — Secondaiy  volcanic  rocks  of  many  different  agei. 

SKCONDARy  FORMATIONS. 

As  we  have  already  exceedetl  the  iimtts  originally  assigned  to 
this  work,  ii  is  not  oui-  intention  to  enter,  at  present,  upon  a 
detailed  description  of  the  fortnations  usually  called  '  Secon- 
dary,' the  elucidation  of  which  might  well  occupy  another 
volume.  By  *  secondary,'  we  mean  those  stratiSed  rocks  older 
than  the  tertiary,  which  contain  distinct  organic  remains,  and 
which  samelinics  pass  into  tjie  strata  called  '  Primary,'  to  be 
descrihed  in  our  concluding  chapters. 

The  observations  which  we  are  about  to  offer  have  chiefly 
for  their  object  to  show  that  the  rules  of  interpretation  adopted 
by  us  for  the  tertiary  formations,  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  secondary  series.  This  last  has  been  divided 
into  several  groups,  and  we  shall  briefly  enumerate  some  of 
the  principal  of  these  for  the  convenience  of  reference,  with- 
out pretending  to  offer  to  the  student  a  systematic  classification, 
founded  on  a  full  comparison  of  fossil  remains. 

PRINCIPAL  SECONDARY  GROUPS.    (.Dticending  Serit,.) 

1.  Strata  from  ike  chalk  of  Maeslrichl  to  the  lower  green- 
sand  inclusive. 
The  number  of  species  of  testacea  already  procured  from  the 
different  members  of  this  division  amount  to  about  1000. 
The  principal  subdivisions  are  the  Maestricht  beds,  the  chalk 
with  and  without  flints,  the  upper  green-sand,  the  gault,  and 
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the  lower  green-sand.  The  first  of  these  groups  is  seen  at 
St.  Peter's  Mount^  Maestricht,  reposing  upon  the  upper  flinty 
chalk  of  England  and  France.  It  is  characterized  by  a  pecu- 
liar assemblage  of  organic  remains^  perfectly  distinct  from  those 
of  the  tertiary  period.  M.  Deshayes,  after  a  careful  compa- 
rison, and  after  making  drawings  of  more  than  200  species  of 
the  Maestricht  shells,  has  been  unable  to  identify  any  one  of 
them  with  the  numerous  tertiary  fossils  in  his  collection.  On 
the  other  band,  there  are  several  shells  which  are  decidedly 
common  to  the  calcareous  beds  of  Maestricht  and  the  white 
chalk.  The  names  of  twelve  of  these,  communicated  by  M, 
Deshayes,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  II.>  p.  60. 

But  the  fossils  of  the  Maestricht  beds  extend  not  merely 
into  the  white  chalk  of  the  French  geologists,  but  into  their 
*  green-sand,'  which  appears  to  correspond  very  nearly  with 
the  upper  green-sand  of  the  English  geologists.  A  list  of 
five  species  of  shells^  common  to  the  Maestricht  beds  and 
the  upper  green-sand  of  France,  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
II.,  p.  60. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  lists^  that  the  belemnite>  one  of 
the  cephalopodes  not  found  in  any  tertiary  formation^  occurs 
in  the  Maestricht  beds ;  an  ammonite  has  also  been  discovered 
in  this  group  by  Dr.  Fit  ton,  and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London.  ^ 

That  gigantic  species  of  reptile,  the  Mososaurus  of  Maestricht, 
has  also  been  found  by  Mr.  Man  tell  in  the  English  chalk. 

2.  The  JVealdeny  or  the  strata  from  the  Weald  day  to  the 

Purbeck  limestone  inclusive. 

The  numerous  fossil-shells  of  this  group  are  referrible  to  fresh- 
water genera,  which  are  associated  with  many  remains  of 
fluviatile  and  terrestrial  reptiles  and  land-plants.  We  believe 
that  no  species,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  in  this  group,  has 
been  distinctly  identified  with  any  found  either  in  the  super- 
incumbent marine  beds  of  the  first  division^  or  in  the  subjacent 
rocks  of  the  group  No.  3,  which  are  also  of  marine  origin. 
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3.  Oolite,  or  Jura  Umtstone  formation! 

This  diviBion,  in  which  we  do  not  include  the  lias,  conUuns  a 
great  number  of  subordinate  membersj  several  of  which  may 
relate,  perhaps,  to  periods  as  important  as  our  subdivisions  of 
the  great  tertiary  epoch.  The  Bhells,  even  of  the  uppermost 
part  of  the  series,  appear  to  differ  entirely  from  the  species 
found  in  the  division  No.  1. 

4.  The  Lias. 

The  shells  of  the  argillaceous  limestone,  termed  lias,  and 
other  associated  strata,  differ  considerably  from  those  of  the 
preceding  group,  as  do  the  greater  number  of  species  of  ver- 
tebrated  animals. 

5.  Strata  intervening  between  the  Lias  and  the  Carboniferout 

group. 

The  formations  which  arc  refcrrible  to  the  interval  which 
separated  the  great  coal  formations  from  the  division  last  men- 
tioned, are  very  various,  and  some  of  them,  like  the  new  red 
sandstone,  contain  few  organic  remains.  One  group,  however, 
belonging  to  this  period,  the  Muschelkalk  of  the  Germans, 
which  has  no  precise  equivalent  among  the  English  strata,  con- 
tains many  organic  remains  belonging  to  species  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  fossils  of  the  lias,  and  equally  so  from  those 
of  the  carboniferous  era  next  to  be  mentioned. 

6,  Carboniferous  group,  comprising  the  coal-measures,  the 
mountain  limestone,  the  old  red  sandstone,  the  transition 
limestone,  the  coarse  slates  and  slaty  sandstones  called  gray- 
wacke  ty  some  writers,  and  other  associated  rocks. 

The  mountain  and  transition  limestones  of  the  English  geolo- 
gists contain  many  of  the  same  species  of  shells  in  common, 
and  we  shall  therefore  refer  them  for  the  present  to  the  sasoe 
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great  period ;  and»  consequently,  the  coal,  which  alternates  in 
some  districts  with  mountain  limestone,  and  the  old  red  sand- 
stone which  intervenes  between  the  mountain  and  transition 
limestones,  will  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  period. 
The  coal-bearing  strata  are  characterized  bj  several  hundred 
species  of  plants,  which  serve  very  distinctly  to  mark  the  vege* 
tation  of  part  of  this  era.  Some  of  the  rocks,  termed  graywacke 
in  Germany,  are  connected  by  their  fossils  with  the  mountain 
limestone. 

With  this  group  we  shall  conclude  our  enumeration  for  the 
present ;  for  although  other  divisions  may  hereafter  be  requi^ 
site,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  antecedent  periods  can  yet  be 
established  on  the  evidence  of  a  distinct  assemblage  of  fossil 
remains.  Traces  of  organization  undoubtedly  occur  in  rocks 
more  ancient  than  the  transition  limestone,  and  its  associated 
sandstones,  called  graywacke;  but  we  cannot  refer  them  to  a 
distinct  geological  period,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down 
in  this  work,  until  we  have  obtained  data  for  determining  the 
specific  characters  of  a  considerable  number  of  fossil  remains. 

In  reviewing  the  above  groups  we  may  first  caU  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  important  fact  stated  on  the  authority  of  M. 
Deshayes,  that  no  species  of  fossil  shells  has  yet  been  found 
common  to  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations'*'.  This 
marked  discordance  in  the  organic  remains  of  the  two  series 
is  not  confined  to  the  testacea,  but  extends,  so  far  as  a  careful 
comparison  has  yet  been  instituted,  to  all  the  other  departments 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  to  the  fossil  plants.  I  am  in- 
formed by  M.  Agassiz,  whose  great  work  on  fossil  fish  is 
anxiously  looked  for  by  geolo^sts,  that  after  examining  about 
500  species  of  that  class,  in  formations  of  all  ages,  he  could  dis- 
cover no  one  common  to  the  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks ; 
nay,  all  the  secondary  species  hitherto  known  to  him,  belong  to 

^  M.  Deshayes  anares  me  that  he  has  seen  no  tertiary  sheila  in  Uie  Gosau  beds, 
wuppoa^  by  some  geologists  to  be  intermediate  between  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
livmations ;  but  that  some  of  the  moat  characteristic  qpedes  of  Qosau  occur  in  the 
gieen-sand  beneath  the  chalk,  at  Mons  in  Belgium. 
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genera  distinct  from  those  established  for  the  classification  of 
tertiary  and  recent  fish. 

Chasm  between  the  Eocene  and  Matifrichi  formations. — 
There  appears,  then,  to  be  a  greater  chasm  between  the  organic 
remains  of  the  Eocene  and  Maestricht  beds,  than  between  the 
Eocene  and  Recent  strata  ;  for  there  are  some  living  shells  in 
the  Eocene  formations,  wliile  there  are  no  Eocene  fossils  in  the 
newest  secondary  group.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  greater 
interval  of  time  may  be  indicated  by  this  greater  dissimilarity 
in  fossil  remains.  In  the  3rd  and  4th  chapters  we  endeavoured 
to  point  out  that  we  have  no  right  to  expect,  even  when  we 
have  investigated  a  greater  extent  of  the  earth's  surface,  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  bring  to  light  an  unbroken  chronological 
series  of  monuments  from  the  remotest  eras  to  the  present ; 
but  as  we  have  already  discovered  a  long  succession  of  deposits 
of  different  ages,  between  the  tertiary  groups  first  known  and 
the  recent  foi-mations,  so  we  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  detect  an 
equal,  or  even  greater  series,  intermediate  between  the  Maes- 
tricht beds  and  the  Eocene  strata. 

Duration  of  secondary  periods. — The  different  subdivisions 
of  the  secondary  group  No.  1,  extending  from  the  chalk  of 
Maestricht  to  the  lower  green-sand  inclusive,  may,  perhaps, 
relate  to  a  lapse  of  ages  as  immense  as  the  united  tertiary 
periods,  of  which  we  have  sketched  the  eventful  history  in  this 
volume.  Such  a  conjecture,  at  least,  seems  warranted,  if  we 
can  form  any  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  time,  by  comparing 
the  amount  of  vicissitude  in  animal  life  which  has  occurred 
during  its  lapse. 

Position  of  former  continents. — The  existence  of  sea  ai 
well  as  land,  at  every  geological  period,  is  attested  by  the  re- 
mains of  terrestrial  plants  imbedded  in  the  deposits  of  all  ages, 
even  the  most  remote.  We  find  fluviatile  shells  not  un- 
frequently  in  the  secondary  strata,  and  here  and  there  some 
fresh-water  formations  ;  but  llie  latter  are  less  common  than 
in  tlie  tertiary  series.  For  this  fact  we  have  prepared  the 
reader's  mind,  by  the  views  advanced  in  the  third  chapter 
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respecting  the  different  circumstances  under  which  we  conceive 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  strata  to  have  originated.  We  have 
there  hinted^  that  the  former  may  have  been  accumulated  in  an 
ocean  like  the  Pacific,  where  coralline  and  shelly  limestone  are 
forming,  or  in  a  basin  like  the  bed  of  the  western  Atlantic^ 
which  may  have  received  for  ages  the  turbid  waters  of  great 
rivers,  such  as  the  Amazon,  and  Orinoco,  each  draining  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  continent.  The  tertiary  deposits,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  have  been  accumulated  during  the  growth 
of  a  continent,  by  the  successive  emergence  of  new  lands,  and 
the  uniting  together  of  islands.  During  such  changes,  inland 
seas  and  lakes  would  be  caused,  and  afterwards  filled  up  with 
sediment,  and  then  raised  above  the  level  of  the  waters. 

That  the  greater  part  of  the  space  now  occupied  by  the 
European  continent  was  sea  when  some  of  the  secondary  rocks 
were  produced,  must  be  inferred  from  the  wide  areas  over 
which  several  of  the  marine  groups  are  diffused ;  but  we  do 
not  suppose  that  the  quantity  of  land  was  less  in  those  remote 
ages,  but  merely  that  its  position  was  very  different.  In  the 
above  tabular  view  of  the  secondary  rocks,  we  have  shown 
that  immediately  below  the  division  No.  1,  or  *  the  chalk  and 
green-sand,'  is  placed  a  fresh-water  formation  called^  in  the 
south-east  of  England^  the  Wealden.  This  group  has  been 
ascertained  to  extend  from  west  to  east  (from  Lulworth  Cove 
to  the  boundary  of  the  Lower  Boulonnois)  about  200  English 
miles^  and  from  north-west  to  south-east  (from  Whitchurch  to 
Beauvais),  about  220  miles^  the  depth  or  total  thickness  of  the 
beds,  where  greatest,  being  about  2000  feet  ♦. 

Now  these  phenomena  most  clearly  indicate,  that  there  was 
a  constant  supply  in  this  region,  for  a  long  period,  of  a  consider- 
able body  of  fresh  water,  such  as  might  be  supposed  to  have 
drauied  a  continent,  or  a  large  island,  containing  within  it  a  lofty 
chain  of  mountains.  Dr.  Fitton,  in  speaking  of  these  appear- 
ances, recalls  to  our  recollection  that  the  delta  of  the  newly-dis- 
covered Quorra,  or  Niger,  in  Africa,  stretches  into  the  interior 

*  FittoQ'i  Geology  of  Hastingi,  p.  58. 
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for  more  than  170  miles,  and  occupies,  it  is  supposed,  a  space 
of  more  than  300  miles  along  Uie  coast,  thus  forming  a  surface 
of  more  than  23,000  square  miles,  or  equal  to  about  one  half 
of  England  *. 

Now  if  this  modern  '  delta,'  or,  in  other  words,  that  part  of 
the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  which  has  been  converted  into  land  by 
matter  deposited  immediately  at  the  river's  mouth,  be  so 
extensive,  how  much  larger  may  be  the  space  over  which  the 
same  kind  of  sediment  may  be  distributed  by  the  action  of  the 
tides  and  currents  !  If,  then,  groups  like  the  Wealden  may 
be  formed  near  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  others,  like  the 
lias,  may  be  produced  by  the  wider  dispersion  of  similar  ma- 
terials over  larger  submarine  areas.  For  we  may  conceive  that 
the  Niger  may  carry  out  the  remains  of  land  plants,  and  the 
carcasses  and  bones  of  fluviatile  reptiles,  into  places  where  they 
may  be  swept  away  by  currents  and  afterwords  mingled  far 
and  wide  with  the  marine  shells  and  corals  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  we  stated,  in  the  first  volumef , 
that  the  common  crocodile  of  the  Ganges  frequents  both  fresh 
and  salt  water,  the  same  species  being  sometimes  seen  far  inland, 
many  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  and  at  the  same  time  swarm- 
ing on  the  sand-banks  in  the  salt  and  brackish  water  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  delta. 

If  we  arc  asked  where  the  continent  was  placed  from  the 
ruins  of  which  the  Wealden  strata  were  derived,  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  speculate  on  the  former  existence  of  the  Atlantis 
of  Plato,  which  may  be  true  in  geology,  although  fabulous  as 
an  historical  event.  We  know  that  the  present  European 
lands  have  come  into  existence  almost  entirely  since  the  depo- 
sition of  the  chalk,  and  the  same  period  may  have  sufficed  for 
the  disappearance  of  a  continent  of  equal  magnitude,  situated 
farther  to  the  west. 

Secondary  fresh-water  deposits  why  rare. — If  there  were 
extensive  tracts  of  land  in  the  secondary  period,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  there  were  lakes  also;  yet  we  are  not  aware  of  any 

*  Fitlon'i  Qeology  of  Htslmgi,  p.  58,  who  citM  Land«t'i  Tiarelt. 
t  F*K«!i43j  Second  Edition,  p.  279. 
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pure  lacustxine  formations  interstratified  with  rocks  older  than 
the  chalk.  Perhaps  their  absence  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
adoption  of  the  theoretical  views  above  set  forth ;  for  if  the 
present  ocean  coincides  for  the  most  part  with  the  site  of  the 
ancient  continent^  the  places  occupied  by  lakes  must  have  been 
submerged.  It  should  also  be  recollected^  that  the  area 
covered  by  lakes*  at  any  one  time^  is  very  insignificant  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  sea,  and,  therefore,  we  may  expect  that^  after  the 
earth's  surface  has  undergone  considerable  revolutions  in  its 
physical  geography ,  the  lacustrine  strata  will  be  concealed,  for 
the  most  part^  under  superimposed  marine  deposits. 

Persistency  of  mineral  character. — In  the  same  manner  as  it 
is  rare  and  difficult  to  find  ancient  lacustrine  strata^  so  also  we 
can  scarcely  expect  to  discover  newer  marine  groups  preserving 
the  same  lithological  characters  continuously  throughout  wide 
areas.  The  chalk  now  seen  stretching  for  thousands  of  miles 
over  different  parts  of  Europe^  has  become  visible  to  us  by  the 
effect,  not  of  one,  but  of  many  distinct  series  of  movements. 
Time  has  been  required,  and  a  succession  of  geological  periods, 
to  raise  it  above  the  waves  in  so  many  regions ;  and  if  calca- 
reous rocks  of  the  Eocene  or  Miocene  periods  have  been  formed, 
preserving  an  homogeneous  mineral  composition  throughout 
equally  extensive  regions,  it  may  require  convulsions  as  nu- 
merous as  all  those  which  have  occurred  since  the  origin  of  the 
chalk,  to  bring  them  up  within  the  sphere  of  human  observa- 
tion. Hence  the  rocks  of  more  modern  periods  may  appear  of 
partial  extent,  as  compared  to  those  of  remoter  eras,  not  because 
there  was  any  original  difference  of  circumstances  throughout 
the  globe  when  they  were  formed,  but  because  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  time  for  the  development  of  a  great  series  of 
subterranean  volcanic  operations  since  their  origin. 

At  the  same  time,  the  reader  should  be  warned  not  to  place 
implicit  reliance  on  the  alleged  persistency  of  the  same  mineral 
characters  in  secondary  rocks  *.  When  it  was  first  ascertained 
that  an  order  of  succession  could  be  traced  in  the  principal 

*  See  lome  remarks  on  this  subjecti  vol.  u  p»  90,  and  Second  Edition,  p.  102. 
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groups  of  strata  above  enumerated  by  lis,  names  were  given  to 
each,  derived  from  the  mineral  composition  of  the  rocks  in 
those  parts  of  Germany,  England  or  France,  where  ihey  hap- 
pened to  be  first  studied.  When  it  was  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged that  the  zoological  and  phylological  characters  of  the 
same  formations  were  far  more  persistent  than  their  mineral 
peculiariyes,  the  old  names  were  still  relained,  instead  of  being 
exchanged  for  others  founded  on  more  constant  and  essential 
characters.  The  student  was  given  to  understand,  that  the 
terms  chalk,  green-sand,  oolite,  red  marl,  coal,  and  others, 
were  to  betaken  in  a  liberal  and  extended  sense;  that  chalk 
was  not  always  a  cretaceous  rock,  but,  in  some  places,  as  on  the 
northern  flanks  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  Catalonia,  a  salifcrous 
red  marl.  Green-sand,  it  was  said,  was  rarely  green,  and  frc 
quently  not  arenaceous,  but  represented  in  parts  of  the  south 
of  Europe  by  a  hard  dolomitic  limestone.  In  like  manner,  it 
was  declared  that  the  oolitic  texture  was  rather  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  in  rocks  of  the  oolitic  period,  and  that  no 
particle  of  carbonaceous  matter  could  often  be  detected  in  the 
true  coal  formation  of  many  districts  where  it  attains  great 
thickness.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  inconvenience 
and  erroneous  prepossessions  could  hardly  fail  to  arise  from 
8uch  a  nomenclature,  and  accordingly  a  fallacious  mode  of  rea- 
soning has  been  widely  propagated,  chiefly  by  the  influence  of 
a  language  so  singularly  inappropriate. 

After  the  admission  that  the  identity  or  discordance  of 
mineral  character  was  by  no  means  a  sure  test  of  agreement  or 
disagreement  in  the  age  of  rocks,  it  was  still  thought,  by  many 
geologists,  that  if  they  found  a  rock  at  the  antipodes  agreeing 
precisely  in  mineral  composition  with  another  well  known  ia 
Europe,  they  coidd  fairly  presume  that  both  are  of  the  same 
age,  until  the  contrary  could  be  shown. 

Now  it  is  usually  difficult  or  impossible  to  combat  such  an 
assumption,  on  geological  grounds,  so  long  as  we  are  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  geology  of  a  distant  country,  inas- 
much  as  there  are  often  no  organic  remains  in  the  foreign 
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stratum,  and  even  if  these  abound  and  are  specifically  difierent 
from  the  fossils  of  the  supposed  European  equivalent,  it  may 
be  objected,  that  we  cannot  expect  the  same  species  to  have 
inhabited  very  distant  quarters  of  the  globe  at  the  same  time. 

Supposed  universality  of  red  marl. — We  shall  select  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  erroneous  mode  of  generalizing  now  alluded 
to.  A  group  of  red  marl  and  sandstone,  sometimes  containing 
salt  and  gypsum,  is  found  in  England  interposed  between  the 
lias  and  the  carboniferous  strata.  For  this  reason,  other  red 
marls  and  sandstones,  associated  some  of  them  with  salt  and 
others  with  gypsum,  and  occurring  not  only  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,  but  in  Feru^  India,  the  salt  deserts  of  Asia,  those 
of  Africa^  in  a  word,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  have  been 
referred  to  one  and  the  same  period.  The  burden  of  proof  is 
not  supposed  to  rest  with  those  who  insist  on  the  identity  of 
age  of  all  these  groups,  so  that  it  is  in  vain  to  urge  as  an  ob- 
jection, the  improbability  of  the  hypothesis  which  would  imply 
that  all  the  moving-waters  on  the  globe  were  once  simulta- 
neously charged  with  sediment  of  a  red  colour. 

But  the  absurdity  of  pretending  to  identify,  in  age>  all  the 
red  sandstones  and  marls  in  question,  has  at  length  been  suf- 
ficiently exposed^  by  the  discovery  that,  even  in  Europe^  they 
belong  decidedly  to  many  different  epochs.  We  have  already 
ascertained,  that  the  red  sandstone  and  red  marl  with  which 
the  rock-salt  of  Cardona  is  associated,  may  be  referred  to  the 
period  of  our  chalk  and  green-sand  *.  We  have  pointed  out 
that  in  Auvergne  there  are  red  marls  and  variegated  sand- 
stones, which  are  undistinguishable  in  mineral  composition, 
from  the  new  red  sandstone  of  English  geologists,  but  which 
were  deposited  in  the  Eocene  period  ;  and,  lastly,  the  gypseous 
red  marl  of  Aix  in  Frovence,  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  marine 
secondary  group^  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  a  tertiary  fresh- 
water formation. 

*  I  was  led  to  this  opinion  when  I  visited  Cardona  in  1830,  and  before  I  was 
aware  that  M.  Dufr6noy  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions.  Ann.  des  Sd.  Nat., 
Avril,  1831,p.449. 
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Secondary  rockt  why  more  consoliduted. — One  of  the  points 
where  the  analogy  between  the  secondary  and  tertiary  forma- 
tions has  heen  Giipposed  to  fail  is  the  greater  degree  of  solidity 
observabie  in  the  former.  Undoubtedly  the  older  rocks,  in 
general,  are  more  stony  than  the  newer ;  and  most  of  the  ter- 
tiary strata  are  more  loose  and  incoherent  in  their  texture  than 
the  secondary.  Many  exceptions,  however,  may  be  pointed 
out,  especially  in  those  calcareous  and  siliceous  deposits  which 
have  been  precipitated  in  great  part  from  the  waters  of  mineral 
springs,  and  have  been  originally  compact.  Of  this  description 
arc  a  large  proportion  of  the  Parisian  Eocene  rocks,  which  are 
more  stony  than  most  of  the  English  secondary  groups, 

But  a  great  number  of  strata  have  evidently  been  consoli- 
dated siAaequently  to  their  deposition  by  a  slow  lapidifying 
process.  Thus  loose  sand  and  gravel  arc  hound  together  by 
waters  holding  carbonate  and  oxide  of  iron,  carbonate  of  lime, 
silica,  and  other  ingredients,  in  solution.  These  waters  per- 
colate slowly  the  earth's  crust  in  different  regions,  and  often 
remove  gradually  the  component  elements  of  fossil  organic 
bodies,  substituting  other  substances  in  their  place.  It  seems, 
moreover,  that  the  draining  off  of  the  waters  during  the 
elevation  of  land  may  often  cause  the  selling  of  particular 
mixtures,  in  the  same  manner  as  mortar  hardens  when  desic- 
cated, or  as  the  recent  soft  mart  of  Lake  Superior  becomes 
highly  indurated  when  exposed  to  the  air*.  The  conver- 
sion of  clay  into  shale,  and  of  sand  into  sandstone,  may,  in 
many  cases,  be  attributed  to  simple  pressure,  produced  by  the 
weight  of  superincumbent  strata,  or  by  the  upward  heaving 
of  subjacent  mosses  during  earthquakes.  Heat  is  another 
cause  of  a  more  compact  and  crystalline  texture,  which  will 
be  considered  when  we  speak  of  the  strata  termed  '  primary.' 
All  the  changes  produced  by  these  various  means  require  time 
for  their  completion  ;  and  this  may  explain,  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  why  the  older  rocks  are  most  consolidated,  without 

•  Vol  i.  p.  226,  and  Second  Edition,  p.  259. 
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entitling  us  to  resort  to  any  hypothesis  respecting  an  original 
distinctness  in  the  degree  of  lapidification  of  the  secondary 
strata. 

Secondary  rocks  why  more  disturbed. '---As  the  older  forma- 
tions are  generally  more  stony,  so  also  they  are  more  fractured^ 
curved,  elevated^  and  displaced^  than  the  newer.  Are  we,  then, 
to  infer,  with  some  geologists,  that  the  disturbing  forces  were 
more  energetic  in  remoter  ages  ?  No  conclusion  can  be  more 
unsound;  for  as  the  moving  power  acts  from  below,  the  newer 
strata  cannot  be  deranged  without  the  subjacent  rocks  par- 
ticipating in  the  movement ;  while  we  have  evidence  that  the 
older  have  been  frequently  shattered,  raised,  and  depressed, 
again  and  again,  before  the  newer  rocks  were  formed.  It  is 
evident  that  if  the  disturbing  power  of  the  subterranean  causes 
be  exerted  with  uniform  intensity  in  each  succeeding  period, 
the  quantity  of  convulsion  undergone  by  different  groups  of 
strata  will  generally  be  great  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity. 
But  exceptions  will  occur,  owing  to  the  partial  operation  of  the 
volcanic  forces  at  particular  periods^  so  that  we  sometimes  find 
tertiary  strata  more  elevated  and  disturbed,  in  particular  coun- 
tries,  than  are  the  secondary  rocks  in  others. 

Some  of  the  enormous  faults  and  complicated  dislocations  of 
the  ancient  strata  may  probably  have  arisen  from  the  continued 
repetition  of  earthquakes  in  the  same  place,  and  sometimes  from 
two  distinct  series  of  convulsions,  which  have  forced  the  same 
masses  in  different,  and  even  opposite  directions,  sometimes  by 
vertical,  at  others  by  horizontal  movements. 

Secondary  volcanic  rocks  of  different  ages, — The  association 
of  volcanic  rocks  with  different  secondary  strata  is  such  as  to 
prove,  that  there  were  igneous  eruptions  at  many  distinct 
periods,  as  also  that  they  were  confined  during  each  epoch,  as 
now,  to  limited  areas.  Thus,  for  example,  igneous  rocks  con- 
temporaneous with  the  carboniferous  strata  abound  in  some 
countries,  but  are  wanting  in  others.  So  it  is  evident  that  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  on  which  the  oolite  and  its  contemporary 
deposits  were  thrown  down,  was,  for  the  most  part,  free  from 
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Bubniarine  eruptions ;  but  at  some  points,  as  in  the  Hebrides, 
it  seems  that  the  same  ocean  was  the  thealre  of  volcanic  action. 
We  have  mentioned  in  the  first  volume  *,  that  as  the  ancient 
eruptions  occurred  in  succession,  sufficient  time  usually  inter- 
vening between  them  to  allow  of  the  accumulation  of  many 
subaqueous  strata,  so  also  should  wc  infer  that  subterranean 
movements,  which  are  another  portion  of  the  vokanic  pheno- 
mena, occurred  separately  and  in  successiOD. 


■  Chap.  T.  p.  Sa  i  aai  Secoad  Edilign,  p.  IDQ. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

On  the  relative  antiquity  of  different  moantoin-chains-^Theory  of  M.  Elie  de 
Beaumont — His  opinions  controverted — His  method  of  proving  that  difiinrent 
chains  were  raised  at  distinct  periods — His  proof  that  others  were  contempo- 
raneous— His  reasoning,  why  not  conckisive — His  doctrine  of  the  parallelism 
of  contemporaneous  lines  of  elevation — Objections — ^Theory  of  parallelism  at 
variance  with  geological  phenomena  as  exhibited  in  Great  Britain— Objections 
of  Mr.  Conybeare — How  far  anticlinal  lines  formed  at  the  same  period  are 
parallel— Difficulties  in  the  way  of  determining  the  relative  age  of  mountains. 

RELATIVE  ANTIQUITY  OF  MOUNTAIN^HAINS. 

That  the  different  parts  of  our  continents  have  been  elevated, 
in  succession,  to  their  present  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
is  an  opinion  which  has  been  gradually  gaining  ground  with 
the  progress  of  science ;  but  no  one  before  M.  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont had  the  merit  even  of  attempting  to  collect  together  the 
recorded  facts  which  bear  on  this  subject,  and  to  reduce  them 
to  one  systematic  whole.  The  above-mentioned  geologist  was 
eminently  qualified  for  the  task,  as  one  who  had  laboured 
industriously  in  the  field  of  original  observation,  and  who 
combined  a  considerable  knowledge  of  facts  with  an  ardent 
love  of  generalization. 

But  he  has  been  ambitious,  we  think  unfortunately,  of 
anticipating  the  march  of  discovery  in  reference  to  the  compa- 
rative antiquity  of  different  mountain -chains  and  their  sup- 
posed connexion  with  changes  in  the  animate  world.  His 
speculations  differ  entirely  from  the  conclusions  to  which  we 
have  arrived,  and  we  therefore  think  it  necessary  to  explain 
fully  the  reasons  of  our  dissent.  In  order  to  put  the  reader  in 
possession  of  the  principal  points  of  M.  de  Beaumont's  theory, 
we  shall  first  offer  a  brief  sketch  of  them,  and  then  proceed 
to  analyze  the  data  on  which  they  are  founded. 

Vol.  III.  Z 
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Theory  of  M,  Elie  de  Beaumont. 

1st.  He  supposes  *  that  in  the  history  of  the  earth  there 
have  been  long  periods  of  comparative  repose^  during  which* 
the  deposition  of  sedimentary  matter  has  gone  on  in  regular 
continuity^  and  there  have  also  been  short  periods  of  paroxys- 
mal violence  during  which  that  continuity  was  broken. 

*  2ndly.  At  each  of  these  periods  of  violence  or  "  revolution  " 
in  the  state  of  the  earth's  surface^  a  great  number  of  mountain- 
chains  have  been  formed  suddenly. 

*  3rdly.  All  the  chains  thrown  up  by  a  particular  revolution 
have  one  uniform  direction,  being  parallel  to  each  other  within 
a  few  degrees  of  the  compass^  even  when  situated  in  remote 
regions ;  but  the  chains  thrown  up  at  different  periods  bave^ 
for  the  most  part,  different  directions. 

*  4thly.  Each  *^  revolution,"  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  twined, 
''frightful  convulsion,"  has  coincided  in  date  with  another  geo- 
logical phenomenon^  namely,  *^  the  passage  from  one  indepen- 
dent  sedimentary  formation  to  another,"  characterized  by  a 
considerable  difference  in  **  organic  types." 

*  othly.  There  has  been  a  recurrence  of  these  paroxysmal 
movements  from  the  remotest  geological  periods,  and  they  may 
still  be  reproduced,  and  the  repose  in  which  we  live  may  here- 
after be  broken  by  the  sudden  upthrow  of  another  system  of 
parallel  chains  of  mountains. 

*  6thly.  We  may  presume  that  one  of  these  revolutions  has 
occurred  within  the  historical  era  when  the  Andes  were  up- 
heaved to  their  present  height,  for  that  chain  is  the  best  defined 
and  least  obliterated  feature  observable  in  the  present  exterior 
configuration  of  the  globe,  and  was  probably  the  last  elevated. 

*7thly.  The  instantaneous  upheaving  of  great  mountain 
masses  must  cause  a  violent  agitation  in  the  waters  of  the  sea, 
and  the  rise  of  tlie  Andes  may,  perhaps,  have  produced  that 
transient  deluge  which  is  noticed  among  the  traditions  of  so 
many  nations. 

*  Lastly.  The  successive  revolutions  above  mentioned  cannot 
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be  referred  to  ordinary  volcanic  forces,  but  may  depend  on  the 
secular  refrigeration  of  the  heated  interior  of  our  planet*.' 

It  will  at  once  be  seen,  that  the  greater  number  of  the  above 
.propositions  are  directly  opposed  to  that  theory  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  deduce,  partly  from  the  study  of  the  earth's 
structure,  and  partly  from  the  analogy  of  changes  now  in  pro- 
gress in  the  animate  and  inanimate  world. 

Our  opinions  respecting  the  alternation  of  periods  of  general 
repose  and  disorder  have  been  explained  in  former  chapters  f  ; 
and  we  have  pointed  out  our  objections  to  the  hypothesis 
which  substitutes  paroxysmal  violence  for  the  reiterated  recur- 
rence of  minor  convulsions  |. 

The  speculation  of  M.  de  Beaumont  concerning  the  *  secular 
refrigeration'  of  the  internal  nucleus  of  the  globe,  considered  as 
a  cause  of  the  instantaneous  rise  of  mountain-chains,  appears  to 
us  mysterious  in  the  extreme,  and  not  founded  upon  any  in- 
duction  from  facts;  whereas  the  intermittent  action  of  sub- 
terranean volcanic  heat  is  a  known  cause  capable  of  giving  rise 
to  the  elevation  and  subsidence  of  the  earth's  crust  without 
interruption  to  the  general  repose  of  the  habitable  surface. 

We  have  shown,  in  the  second  volume,  that  we  believe  the 
changes  in  physical  geography,  which  are  unceasingly  in  pro- 
gress, to  be  among  the  causes  which  contribute,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  to  the  extermination  of  certain  species  of  animals  and 
plants;  but  the  influence  of  these  causes  is  slow  and^  for  the 
most  part,  indirect^  and  has  no  analogy  with  those  sudden 
catastrophes  which  are  introduced  into  the  theory  now  under 
review.  What  have  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  true  causes  of 
the  abrupt  transitions  from  one  set  of  strata  to  another,  con- 
taining distinct  organic  remains,  have  been  explained  at  length 
in  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  this  volume  §. 

•  Ann.  des  Sd.  Nat»,  Sefttembre,  NoTembre,  et  D^cembre,  1829.  Revue 
Fxanqaise,  No.  15,  May,  1830.  The  last  version  by  M.  de  B.  which  I  have 
Men  is  in  the  PhiL  Mag.  and  Annals,  No.  58,  new  series,  p.  241. 

f  Vol.  i.  pp.  64  and  88,  and  Second  Edition,  pp.  73  and  100;  vol.  il.  p.  196, 
and  Second  Edition,  p.  203. 

I  Vol.  i.  p.  79,  and  Second  Edition,  p.  90. 

i  See  particularly  from  p.  26  to  p.  3<1. 
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The  notion  of  clelujies  accompanying  the  prolmsion  of 
tnuuntain-clinins  U  Tuunded  on  a  belief  of  the  instantaneousncss 
of  ihc  movement  wliidi  we  are  prepared  lo  controvert,  and  on 
oilier  aaxiimptions  which  we  have  discussed  in  a  former  part  of 
this  volume  •.  On  these  topics,  therefore,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  dilate  at  present,  and  we  shall  merely  address 
ourwives  to  the  analysis  of  that  evidence  whereby  M.  de  Beau- 
mont cndeavmim  lo  establish  the  successive  elevation  of  differ- 
ent mountain-chains,  and  the  supposed  law  of  parallelism  ia 
the  lines  of  conteniporancous  elevation. 

M.  dc  B&iwnonCii  proofs  that  d'lffrrent  chains  were  raUed  at 
diffhri^l  epoclis. — '  We  observe,'  says  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont, 
'  along  nearly  all  mountain-chains,  when  we  attentively  examine 
lliein,  thai  the  most  recent  rocks  extend  horizontally  up  to  the 
foot  of  such  chains,  a.*  we  should  expect  would  be  the  case  if 
they  were  deposited  in  seas  or  lakes  of  which  these  mountains 
liavc  partly  formed  the  shores  ;  whilst  the  other  sedimentary 
beds  tilted  up,  and  more  or  less  contorted  on  the  flanks  of  the 
mountains,  rise  in  certain  points  even  to  their  highest  crests  f." 
Tliure  are,  tlierc-forf,  Jn  e.iiili  chain  two  clas.scs  of  sedimentary 
rocks,  the  ancient  or  inclined  beds,  and  the  newer  or  horizontal. 
It  is  evident  that  the  first  appearance  of  the  ch^n  itself  was  an 
event  '  intermediate  between  the  period  when  the  beds,  now 
upraised,  were  deposited,  and  that  when  the  strata  were  pro- 
duced horizontally  at  its  feet.' 

.  NaSS. 


Thus  the  chain  A  received  its  present  form  after  the  depo- 
sition of  the  strata  b,  which  have  undergone  great  movement!, 
and  before  the  deposition  of  the  group  c,  in  which  the  strata 
have  not  suffered  dcrnngement. 

•  See  aUire,  p.  1<18. 
t  Phil.  Mug-  Bad  Aniwls,Kq.  ^%,nOT  1Bns!^'9.U3. 
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If  we  then  discover  another  chain^  B,  in  which  we  find  not 
only  the  formation  6,  but  the  group  c  also,  disturbed  and 


No.  83. 


thrown  on  its  edges,  we  may  infer  that  the  latter  chain  is  of 
subsecjuent  date  to  A ;  for  B  was  elevated  after  the  deposition 
of  c,  and  before  that  of  the  group  d ;  whereas  A  originated 
be/ore  the  strata  c  were  formed. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  other  mountain  ranges  are  of 
contemporaneous  date  with  A  and  B,  or  whether  they  are 
referrible  to  distinct  periods,  we  have  only  tp  inquire  whether 
the  geological  phenomena  are  identical »  namely,  whether  the 
inclined  and  undisturbed  sets  of  strata  correspond  to  those  in 
the  types  above  mentioned. 

Objections  to  M.  de  Beaumont's  theory, — Now  all  this  rea- 
soning is  perfectly  correct,  so  long  as  the  particular  groups  of 
strata  b  and  c  are  not  confounded  with  the  geological  periods 
to  which  they  may  belongs  and  provided  due  latitude  is  given 
to  the  term  contemporaneous  ;  for  it  should  be  understood  to 
allude  not  to  a  moment  of  time,  but  to  the  interval,  whether 
brief  or  protracted,  which  has  elapsed  between  two  events, 
namely,  between  the  accumulation  of  the  inclined  and  that  of 
the  horizontal  strata. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  distinct  import  of  the  terms  *  for- 
mation *  and  ^  period'  has  been  overlooked,  or  not  attended  to 
by  M.  de  Beaumont,  and  hence  the  greater  part  of  his  proofs 
are  equivocal,  and  his  inferences  uncertain;  and  even  if  no 
errors  had  arisen  from  this  source,  the  length  of  some  of  his 
intervals  is  so  immense,  that  to  aifirm  that  all  the  chains  raised 
in  such  intervals  were  contemporaneous,  is  an  abuse  of  language. 

In  order  to  illustrate  our  argument,  let  us  select  the 
Pyrenees  as  an  example.  This  range  of  mountains,  says  M. 
de  Beaumont^  rose  suddenly  (k  un  seul  jei)  lo  \\^  ^x^^twX. 
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clevAtion  at  il  certain  epoch  in  the  earth's  history,  namely, 
between  the  deposition  of  the  clialk  and  that  of  the  tertiary 
formations;  for  tlie  fonner  are  seen  in  vertical,  curved,  and 
tUstortod  beds  on  the  flanks  of  the  chain,  while  the  latter  rest 
upon  them  in  horizontal  strata  at  its  base. 

The  only  proof  offered  of  the  extreme  suddenness  of  the 
convulsion  is  the  shortness  of  the  time  xvhich  intervened 
between  the  formation  of  tlie  chalk  and  that  of  the  tertiary 
strata.  '  Por  it  follows,"  we  are  told, '  from  the  unconformahle 
position  of  two  systems  of  beds,  the  inclined  and  the  horizontal, 
Uiat  the  t-Icvalion  of  the  former  has  not  K'cn  effected  in  a 
continuous  and  progressive  manner,  but  that  it  has  been  pro- 
duced in  a  space  of  time  comprised  between  the  periods  of 
deposition  of  the  two  consecutive  rocks,  and  during  which  no 
r^ular  series  of  Beds  was  formed ;  in  a  word,  that  it  wo^  sudden 
and  of  sliort  duration  •-' 

Wc  arc  prepared  to  sliow  that  the  Pyrenees  cannot  be 
assumed  to  have  risen,  as  M.  dc  Beaumont  imagines,  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  period  of  the  chalk  and  thai  of  (lie  tertiury 
strata ;  for  we  can  only  say  that  the  movement  took  place  after 
the  commencement  of  the  chalk  epoch,  and  before  the  close 
of  the  Miocene  tertiary  period.  But,  first,  let  us  suppose  the 
premises  of  our  atithor  to  be  correct,  and  let  us  permit  him  to 
exclude  the  whole  period  of  the  chalk,  on  one  hand,  and  of  the 
tertiary  formations  in  contact  with  it  on  the  other ;  what  will 
then  he  the  duration  of  the  interval?  We  can  only  estimate 
its  importance  by  ascertaining  what  description  of  chalk  is 
found  on  the  flanks  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  wliat  horizontal  ter- 
tiary formations  at  their  base. 

Now  the  beds  called  chalk,  although  they  differ  widely  in 
mineral  composition  from  the  white  clialk  with  flints  of 
England  and  France,  contain  the  same  species  of  fossil  shells, 
and  may,  therefore,  on  that  evidence,  be  referred  to  the  same 
age  f.    On  the  other  hand,  the  horizontal  tertiary  strata  at  the 

*  Phil.  Mag.  nnd  AcdbIs,  No.  63,  new  leries,  p.  243. 

f  Hm  foHili  which  I  nllect«d  in  cofflFiDy  with  Csptiin  S,  E.  Cool^  B.  N., 
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western  end  of  the  Pyrenees,  near  Bayonne,  are  certainly  of 
the  Miocene  period. 

Such,  then,  being  the  age  of  the  strata,  and  granting  even 
that  the  niovem^it  occurred  after  the  period  of  the  white 
chalk,  and  before  the  beginning  of  the  Miocene  era,  there  still 
remains  ample  scope  for  conjecture  as  to  the  date  of  the  event. 
For  the  upheaving  of  the  Pyrenees  may  have  been  going  on 
when  the  animals  of  the  Maestricht  beds  flourished,  or  during 
the  indefinite  ages  which  may  have  elapsed  between  their  ex- 
tinction and  the  introduction  of  the  Eocene  tribes^  or  during 
the  Eocene  epoch,  or  between  that  and  the  Miocene.  Or  the 
rise  may  have  been  going  on  continuously  throughout  several 
or  all  of  these  periods. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  we  must  include  within  the  possible  space 
of  time  wherein  the  convulsions  may  have  happened^  part  of  the 
epochs  both  of  the  chalk  and  of  the  Miocene  species.  We  have 
stated,  that  the  newer  Pliocene  beds  in  Sicily  have  been  raised 
during  the  newer  Pliocene  epoch,  partly,  perhaps,  in  the 
Recent,  but  this  latter  supposition  will  lend  equal  support  to 
our  present  argument.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  species  of  testacea  which  pre-existed  in  the  Mediterranean 
have  survived  the  elevation  of  the  newer  Pliocene  beds  in 
Sicily,  and  in  the  same  manner  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  rise  of  the  chalk  in  the  Pyrenees  exterminated  the 
animals  which  lived  in  the  sea  wherein  the  chalk  was  formed. 
In  that  case,  a  series  of  convulsions  may  not  only  have  begun, 
but  may  even  have  been  completed  before  the  era  when  the 
Maestricht  beds  originated. 

In  like  manner  the  sea  may  have  been  inhabited  by  Miocene 
testacea  for  ages  before  the  deposition  of  those  particular 
Miocene  strata  which  occur  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  disturbing  forces  may  have  operated  in  the  Miocene  period, 

from  the  newest  secondary  beds  on  the  flanks  of  the  Pyicnees,  near  Bayonne,  were 
examined  by  M.  Deshayes,  and  fQun4  identical  with  species  of  the  chalk  near 
Fans. 
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notwithstanding  the  borizontality  of  the  tertiary  fonnaUoDs 
of  that  age. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  grave  ohjertiona  above  advanced, 
which  are  aimed  at  the  validity  of  the  whole  of  de  Beaumoot'e 
reasoning,  let  the  reader  suppose,  that  in  some  country  three 
dtyles  of  architecture  had  prevailed  in  succession,  each  for  a 
period  of  1000  yi?arsi  first  the  Greek,  then  the  Roman,  and 
then  the  Gothic ;  and  that  a  tremendous  earthquake  was  known 
to  have  occurred  in  the  same  district  during  tome  part  of  the 
three  periods, — a  shoek  of  such  violence  as  to  have  levelled  to 
the  ground  every  buildiug.  If  an  antiquary,  desirous  of  dis- 
covering the  date  of  the  catastrophe,  should  first  arrive  at  a 
city  wlierc  several  Greek  temples  were  lying  in  ruins  and  half 
engutphcd  in  the  eartli,  while  many  Gothic  edifices  were 
standing  uninjured,  could  he  determine  on  these  data  the  era 
of  the  shock  ?  Certainly  not.  He  could  merely  afiirui  that 
it  h[ip]K.'ned  at  some  period  after  the  introduction  of  the  Greek 
style,  and  before  the  Gothic  had  fallen  into  disuse.  Sliould  he 
pretend  to  difine  the  date  of  the  convulsion  with  greater  pre- 
cision, and  decide  that  the  earthquake  must  have  occurred  in 
the  interval  between  the  Greek  and  Gothic  periods,  that  is  to 
say,  when  the  Roman  style  was  in  use,  the  fallacy  in  his  reason- 
ing would  be  too  palpable  to  escape  detection  for  a  moment. 

Yet  such  is  the  nature  of  the  erroneous  induction  which  we 
arc  now  exposing.  For,  in  the  example  above  proposed,  the 
erection  of  a  particular  edifice  is  not  more  distinct  from  the 
period  of  architecture  in  which  it  may  have  been  raised,  than  is 
the  deposition  of  chalk,  or  any  other  set  of  strata,  from  the  geolo- 
gical epoch  to  which  they  may  belong.  Yet,  if  on  these  grounds 
we  are  compelled  to  include  in  the  interval  in  which  the  ele- 
vation of  each  chain  may  have  happened,  the  periods  of  those 
two  classes  of  formations  before  alluded  to,  the  deranged  and 
the  horizontal,  it  follows  that,  even  if  all  the  facts  appealed  to 
by  de  Beaumont  are  correct,  his  intervals  are  of  indefinite 
extent.    He  is  not  even  warranted  in  asserting  that  the  chaia 
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A  (p.  340)  is  older  than  B  (p.  341)^  if  he  means  that  it  was 
elevated  at  a  different  geological  period,  for  both  may  have  been 
upheaved  during  the  same  period,  namely^  that  when  the  strata 
c  were  formed. 

Supposed  paraUeUsm  of  contemporaneous  lines  of  elevation. — 
So,  also,  when  he  infers  that  two  chains  were  simultaneously 
upr^sed,  the  proof  fails^  since  the  close  of  the  period  of  the 
disturbed  strata  and.the  commencement  of  the  era  of  the  un- 
disturbed must  be  added  to  the  lapse  of  time  during  which  the 
two  chains  may  have  originated,  and  in  separate  parts  of  which 
each  may  have  been  produced.  With  the  insufficiency  of  the 
above  evidence  the  whole  force  of  the  argument  in  support 
of  the  parallelism  of  lines  of  contemporaneous  movement  is 
annihilated. 

This  hypothesis^  indeed,  of  parallelism  appears,  even  as 
stated  by  the  author,  in  some  degree  at  variance  with  itself. 
When  certain  European  chidns  had  been  assumed  to  have  been 
ndsed  at  the  same  time  on  the  data  already  impugned,  it  was 
found  that  several  of  these  contemporaneous  chains  had  a 
parallel  direction.  Hence  it  was  presumed  to  be  a  general  law 
in  geological  dynamics  that  the  chains  upheaved  at  the  same 
time  are  parallel.  For  example,  it  was  said  that  the  Pyrenees 
and  other  ooetaneous  chains,  such  as  the  northern  Apennines, 
have  a  direction  about  W.  N.  W.  and  £.  S.  E.,  and  to  this  line 
the  Alleghanies  in  North  America  conform,  as  also  the  ghauts 
of  Malabar,  and  certain  chains  in  Egypt,  Syria,  northern 
Africa,  and  other  countries ;  and  from  this  mere  conformity  in 
direction  it  was  presumed  that  all  these  mountain-ranges  were 
thrown  up  simultaneously. 

To  select  another  example,  the  principal  chain  of  the  Alps, 
differing  in  age  and  direction  from  the  Pyrenees,  is  parallel  to 
the  Sierra  Morena,  the  Balkan,  the  chain  of  Mount  Atlas^  the 
central  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Himalaya.  All  these 
ridges,  therefore,  were  probably  heaved  up  by  the  same  paroxys- 
mal convulsion  !  The  western  Alps,  on  the  other  hand,  rose  at 
a  still  earlier  period,  when  the  parallel  chains  of  Kiol,  in  Scan- 
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Hot  miy  do  ihtat  wpea 
loocbaL  M  H.  Boo^  reiBvb,  b;  the  bwaawr  oC  the  gBalagie^ 
twi  ih^  pranetl  OB  the  •oppoHdoo,  llat  in  dwK  £ataat  dhaiM 
A»  p  iilrgii  J  lad  ftui^iiyhiuil  us  alvnyt  cBrntade.  Nov 
«c  katnr  thct  io  Enn^  ihe  ifrikt  *  of  the  beds  n  not  always 
panlldcothedinetkiaaf  Uwefaib.  A*atexoEpaaa,weman 
ini'm*^  thai  painted  <nt  br  Von  Decfam  f,  who  autcs  that  la 
the  Hanz  ihe  dinctkni  or  tiriie  of  the  Mrata  of  slate  aod  grvr- 
■ai^a  !■  iWHifrt*""-  frooi  E.  aod  W.  and  frequently  N.  E-aad 
B.  W.}  gfawat  the  geognpfaical  dinictioa  of  the  moaataia- 
^riniadKkkdij  frum  E.  S.  K  to  W.  .V  W. 

la  addhioD  to  thu<e  uu-iertaitities,  vhich  should,  in  U» 
Bimet  state  of  taaux,  hare  deterred  a  gcokigist  erra  froca 
■peculating  oo  the  pbenoinena  of  unexplored  regions,  the  im- 
pvtant  admiMiun  is  made  by  M.  de  Beauroonl  hiniseU^  that  the 
elemting  foroeS)  whose  activity  must  be  lefemd  to  distrait 
epochs,  hate  Mieoetiines  acted  in  Europe  in  pamtlt^  lines-  '  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  says  that  author,  that  the  directioos  of 
three  sygtcms  of  mountains,  namely,  first,  that  of  the  Pilas  and 
the  Cute  d'Or;  secondly,  that  of  the  Pyrenees;  and  thirdly, 
that  of  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  are  respectivdy 
parallel  to  three  other  Bystems,  namely,  6rst,  that  of  West- 
moreland and  the  Hunidruck,  secondly,  that  <^  the  Balloas 
(or  Vosgee)  and  the  hills  of  the  Bocage,  in  Calvados;  and 
thirdly,  the  system  of  the  north:  of  Bn^and.  The  etvre- 
iponding  directions  only  differ  in  a  few  degreesi  and  the  two 
scries  have  succeeded  each  other  in  the  same  order,  leading  to 
the  Buppontion,  that  there  has  been  a   kind  of  periodical 

*  The  t«tm '  ttribe '  bu  been  nccntlj  aAa^tA  by  lome  of  our  moct  eniiiKDt 
geolopili  (ram  the  German  ■  iticich,'  to  lif^ify  wbat  our  minen  oil  the  <  line  of 
beuin^ '  of  th«  atiala.  Such  a  teim  «u  much  irauted,  and  w  we  often  speak  of 
tlnking  off'ta  a,  given  dliectioa,  the  eipreitioa  wemt  lufflcieaUy  coniiitent  with 
analogy  iu  oui  language. 

t  Two.  of  D«  Is  Bccbe'i  OnL  Usnul,  p.  41. 
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recurrence  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  directions  of 
elevation  *.' 

Here  then  we  have  three  systems  of  mountains,  A,  B,  C, 
which  were  formed  at  successive  epochs,  and  have  each  a  dif- 
ferent direction ;  and  we  have  three  other  systems,  D^  E,  F^ 
which^  although  they  are  assumed  to  have  the  same  strike,  as  the 
series  first  menUoned  (D  corresponding  with  A,  E  with  B,  and 
F  with  C),  are  nevertheless  declared  to  have  been  formed  at 
difierent  periods.  On  what  principle,  then^  is  the  age  of  an 
Indian  or  transatlantic  chain  referred  to  one  of  these  European 
lines  rather  than  another?  why  is  the  age  of  the  Alleghanies,  or 
the  ghauts  of  Malabar,  determined  by  their  parallelism  to  B 
rather  than  to  E,  to  the  Pyrenees  rather  than  to  the  Ballons  of 
theVosges? 

The  substance  of  the  last  objection  has  been  anticipated 
by  M.  Bounty  ^ho,  at  the  same  time,  disputes  the  accuracy  of 
many  of  the  facts  appealed  to  by  M.  de  Beaumont.  Other 
errors  in  fact  have  also  been  pointed  out  by  MM.  Keferstein, 
Von  Dechen,  and  De  la  Beche]:.  But  the  incorrectness  of  sotnc 
c^  these  data  might  not  have  affected  the  validity  of  the  gene- 
ral theory  if  it  had  been  founded  on  a  solid  basis.  In  regard 
to  the  Alps,  MM.  Necker  and  Studer  have  informed  me,  that 
on  re-examining  that  chain  since  de  Bcaumont'^s  memoirs  were 
published,  they  have  been  unable  to  reconcile  the  phenomena 
there  exhibited  with  his  views  relating  to  the  strike  and  dip  of 
that  great  chain. 

Professor  Sedgwick  has  declared  his  adhesion  to  the  opinions 
of  de  Beaumont ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  he  had  maturely 
conadered  them  in  all  their  bearings ;  and  he  has  stated  some 
important  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  *  parallelism  §.'  Among 
others,  he  has  remarked,  that  in  consequence  of  the  spheroidal 
figure  of  the  earthy  difierent  mountain-chains,  running  north  and 


*  Phil.  Mag.  and  Annals,  No.  58,  new  series,  pp.  255, 256. 

f  Journ.  de  CMogie,  tome  iiL  p.  338. 

I  Qtioi.  Manual,  p.  501,  and  Second  Edition,  p.  519. 

}  Anniv.  Address  to  th«  GeoL  Soc,  Feb.,  1831. 
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souUt,  cannot  be  strictly  saiJ  to  be  paralJcl,  eincc  llicy  vould, 
if  prolongwJ,  cross  eadi  other  at  the  pole?. 

Objections  of  Mr.  Conybeare, — An  inquiry  was  proposed,  in 
1831,  by  tbe  British  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science, 
'  whether  tlie  theory  of  M,  Eiie  de  Beaumont,  concerning  the 
parallelism  of  lines  of  elevation  of  the  same  geological  era,  is 
agreeable  to  the  phenomena  as  exhibited  in  Great  Bntaiti  ?' 
Mr.  Conybeare,  in  the  first  part  of  hia  report,  in  answer  to  this 
inquiry  *,  points  out  many  lines  of  dislincl  ages  in  England 
vhich  are  exactly  parallel,  and  others  which,  according  to  the 
rules  laid  down  by  M.  de  Beaumont,  ought  to  agree  in  age  with 
certain  continental  chains,  and  yet  do  not,  having  an  entirely 
different  direction.  He  imagines  that  the  general  strike  of  the 
secondary  strata  of  our  island,  from  N.  E.  to  S,  ^V.,  has  been 
the  result,  not  of  any  violent  or  single  convulsion,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  of '  a  gradual,  gentle,  and  protracted  upheaving,  con- 
tinued without  interruption  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
formafion  of  all  thete  strata.' 

The  same  author  has  also  adverted  to  some  of  the  difficuhics 
attending  the  exact  determination  of  the  geological  epochs  of 
the  elevation  of  each  chain,  especially  where  the  disturbed  and 
undisturbed  strata  in  contact  are  not  very  nearly  of  the  same 
age,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  '  where  they  are  not  terms  imme- 
diately following  one  another  in  the  regular  geological  series  f.' 
We  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  uncertainty  arising  from  this 
cause  during  a  late  tour,  when  we  discovered  that  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  side  of  France,  tertiary  strata  of  the 
older  Pliocene  epoch  abut  against  vertical  mica-schist ;  while 
at  thewestem  extremity  of  the  same  mountain-range  we  find  the 
disturbed  series  to  consist  of  chalk,  the  undisturbed  of  Miocene 
strata.  The  chain  is  (ben  lost  in  the  sea,  and  we  arc  precluded 
from  pushing  our  investigations  farther  to  the  westward ;  but 

•  Phil.  Mag.  and  Jtnira.  of  Sci.,  No.  %  third  ■erica,  p.  1 18.    The  secoad  put, 
I  believe,  is  □□(  yet  publiihed. 
t  Ibid,  p.  120. 
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if  wc  could  follow  the  strike  of  the  beds  in  their  submarine  pro- 
longation, who  shall  say  that  the  tilted  group  might  not  be 
found  to  include  strata  newer  than  the  chalk,  the  horizontal 
beds  older  than  the  Miocene  ? 

Supposed  instantaneous  rise  of  a  mountain-chain, — '  Every^ 
thing  shows>  says  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  that  the  instantaneous 
elevation  of  the  beds  of  a  whole  mountain -chain  is  an  event  of 
a  different  order  from  those  which  we  daily  witness  *.' 

We  observe  with  pleasure  the  rejection,  by  Mr.  Conybeare, 
of  the  hypothesis  that  the  disturbances  affecting  large  geogra- 
phical districts  have  been  produced  at  one  blow,  rather  than  by 
a  series  of  shocks  which  may  have  occurred  at  intervals  through 
a  long  period  of  ages,  and  that  he  contends  for  the  greater 
probability  of  successive  convulsions,  on  the  groimd  that  such 
an  hypothesis  is  most  conformable  to  the  only  analogy  pre- 
sented by  actual  causes — *  the  operations  of  volcanic  forces  f  .* 

Modem  volcanic  lines  not  parallel, — By  that  analogy  we  are 
led  to  suppose  that  the  lines  of  convulsion,  at  former  epochs, 
were  far  from  being  uniform  in  direction,  for  the  trains  of 
active  volcanos  are  not  parallel,  as  every  one  is  aware  who  has 
studied  Von  Buch's  masterly  survey  of  the  general  range  of 
volcanic  lines  over  the  globe  $,  and  the  elevations  and  subsi- 
dences caused  by  modern  earthquakes,  although  they  may 
sometimes  run  in  parallel  lines  within  limited  districts,  have  not 
been  observed  to  have  a  common  direction  in  distant  and  in- 
dependent theatres  of  volcanic  action. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  in  many  regions  the  ridges,  troughs, 
and  fissures  caused  by  modem  earthquakes,  are,  to  a  certain 
extent^  parallel  to  each  other,  but  only  within  a  limited  range 
of  country ;  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  many 
districts  at  former  eras.  The  anticlinal  lines  of  the  Weald 
Valley,  before  alluded  to,  and  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  may,  in 
this  manner,  have  been  contemporaneous,  that  is  to  say,  both 

*  Phil.  Mag.  and  Annals,  No.  58,  new  series,  p.  243. 
t  Phil.  Mag.  and  Journ.  of  Sci.,  No.  2,  third  series,  p.  121. 
X  Physical.  Besch.  der  Canarischen  Inseln.    Berlin,  1825. 
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may  hare  heva  formed  in  some  part  of  the  Eocene  period, — an 
hjpolhcsts  which  docs  not  involve  the  tlicory  of  their  having 
been  due  to  paroxysmal  convulsions  during  one  port  of  that  vast 
period. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  as  some  ti'ains  of  burning  voU 
canos  arc  paralli-l  to  each  other,  so  at  all  periods  Eomc  inde- 
pendent lines  of  elevation  may  be  parallel  accidentally^  or  not 
iu  obedience  to  anjr  known  law  of  parallelism ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  exceptions  lo  the  general  rule.  AVc  hope  tl)3t 
tbc  speculations  of  M.  de  Beaumont  will  be  useful  in  iodudng 
guoUi^sts  to  inquire  how  far  the  uuifonnity  in  the  direction 
of  the  beds,  in  a  region  which  has  been  agitated  at  any  parti- 
cular period,  may  extend ;  but  wc  trust  that  travellers  wilt  not 
be  led  away  wttli  the  idea  that,  on  arriving  in  India,  America, 
or  New  Holland,  they  have  only  to  use  the  compass  and 
examine  the  strike  of  the  beds  in  order  lo  discover  the  rela- 
tive cm  of  the  uiovemeni  by  whidi  they  were  upraised.  Such 
problems  can  in  truth  be  only  solved  by  a  patient  and  laborio\is 
inve!.tisntion  of  the  sedimentary  formations  occurring  in  each 
r^on,  and  especially  by  the  study  of  their  organic  remains. 

IHfficullies  attending  the  determination  of  the  relative  age  of 
mountains. — If  we  are  asked  whether  we  cherish  no  expec- 
tation of  fixing  a  chronological  succes^on  of  epochs  of  elevation 
of  different  mountain-chains,  we  reply,  that  in  the  present  state 
of  our  science  we  have  no  hope  of  making  more  than  a  loose 
approximation  to  such  a  result.  Tlie  difficulty  depends  chiefly 
on  the  broken  and  interrupted  nature  of  the  series  of  sedimen- 
tary formations  hitherto  brought  to  light,  which  appears  so 
imperfect  that  we  can  rarely  be  sure  that  the  memorials  of  some 
great  interval  of  time  are  not  wanting  between  two  groups- now 
classed  as  consecutive.  Another  great  source  of  ambiguity 
arises  from  the  small  progress  which  we  have  yet  made  in  iden- 
tifying strata  in  countries  somewhat  distant  from  each  other. 

There  may  be  instances  where  the  same  set  of  strata,  pre- 
serving throughout  a  perfect  identity  of  mineral  character,  may 
be  traced  continuously  from  the  flanks  of  one  independent 
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mountain-chain  to  the  base  of  another,  the  beds  being  vertical 
or  inclined  in  one  chain,  and  horizontal  in  the  other.  We 
might  then  decide  with  confidence,  according  to  the  method 
proposed  by  M.  de  Beaumont,  on  the  relative  eras  when  these 
chains  had  undergone  disturbance ;  and  from  one  point  thus 
securely  established,  we  might  proceed  to  another,  until  we 
had  determined  the  dates  of  many  neighbouring  lines  of 
convulsion. 

We  fear  that  the  cases  are  rare  where  such  evidence  can  be 
obtained ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  we  can  identify  the  age 
of  strata,  not  by  their  continuity  and  homogeneous  mineral 
character,  but  by  organic  remains.  When  by  their  aid  we 
prove  strata  to  be  contemporaneous,  we  must  generally  speak 
with  great  ladtude,  merely  intending  that  they  were  deposited 
in  the  same  geological  epoch  during  which  certain  animals  and 
plants  flourished. 
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On  ttu  rndu  nwally  leimri  '  Prinijrj  — Tbeir  r»Ulioo  to  rol«Bii;  and  (ediiwn- 
Itiy  funnii1l»n*— Tx  '  frim^ry  '  clow  ilivuible  in<u  ttnliBcd  and  niatnlifieil 
— UmlrsliKnl  rocia  ealK'd  Plulooit— Gianilc  vein*— Their  miiw  r.inni  mmI 
minrnl  eompoaitioii — Prgofi  of  Ibeii  ifraema  origia — Gnoitvi  of  tW  i«w 
duractci  [irodudcd  it  jucccmiiiI  crai — Some  of  Ihew  oewfr  Uum  («i(«io  t(H- 
liUfrroui  itialu— DiSieuUj  uf  detpmimin^;  the  agi;  of  [ttrtlculai  i^ruitn— 
Wilioclion  balneen  the  rulcanic  and  the  plulonie  rocks— TripinBii  n^<*^  Ml 
Kppambte  from  the  volcmic— PaiMge  from  Imp  iolo  graniti— ITieorj  ot  to 
origia  of  granite  at  every  period  from  the  eorliett  to  Ihc  most  rocenl.  ^M 

ON  TDK  BOCKS  COMMONLlf  CALLED  PRIMARY.  ^ 

Wf  shall  now  treat  of  the  class  of  rocks  usually  termed  *  pri- 
mary,' a  name  whith,  as  we  shall  afterward*  sbo<r,  is  not  always 
appllcflhie,  since  the  formations  so  designated  sometimes  belong 
to  difilTLiit  epochs,  and  are  not,  in  every  case,  more  ancient 
than  the  secondary  strata.  In  general,  however,  tliis  division 
(if  rocks  may  justly  be  rcj^rded  as  of  higher  antiquity  than 
the  oldest  secondary  groups  before  described,  and  ihey  may, 
therefore,  with  propriety  be  spoken  of  in  these  concluding 
chapters,  for  we  have  hitherto  proceeded  in  our  retnKpective 
survey  of  geological  monuments  from  the  newer  to  those  ot 
more  ancient  date. 

In  order  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  relation  which  we  con- 
ceive the  rocks  termed  'primary*  to  bear  to  the  tertiary  and 
secondary  formations,  we  shall  resume  that  general  view  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  of  which  we  gave  a  slight 
sketch  in  the  preliminary  division  of  our  subject  in  the 
2nd  chapter  *. 

We  there  stated  that  sedimentary  formations,  containing 
organic  remains,  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  our  con- 
tinents, but  that  here  and  there  volcanic  rocks  occur,  breaking 
through,  alternating  with,  or  covering  the  sedimentary  deposits, 
*  See  aboTe,  p.  8. 
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SO  that  there  are  obviously  two  orders  of  mineral  masses  formed 
at  the  surface  which  have  a  distinct  origin^  the  aqueous  and 
the  volcanic. 

No.  84. 


a  J  Formations  called  primary  (stratified  aud  unstratified). 
6,  Aqueous  formations.  c,  Volcanic  rocks. 

Besides  these,  however,  there  is  another  class,  which  cannot 
be  assimilated  precisely  to  either  of  the  preceding,  and  which  is 
often  seen  underlying  the  sedimentary,  or  breaking  up  to  the 
surface  in  the  central  parts  of  mountain-chains,  constituting 
some  of  the  highest  lands,  and,  at  the  same  time,  passing  down 
and  forming  the  inferior  parts  of  the  crust  of  the  earth.  This 
class,  usually  termed  *  primary,'  is  divisible  into  two  groups,  the 
stratified  and  the  unstratified.  The  stratified  consists  of  the 
rocks  called  gneiss,  mica-schist,  argillaceous-schist  (or  clay- 
slate),  hornblende-schist,  primary  limestone,  and  some  others. 
The  unstratified,  or  Plutonic,  is  composed  in  great  measure  of 
granite,  and  rocks  closely  allied  to  granite.  Both  these  groups 
agree  in  having,  for  the  most  part,  a  highly  crystalline  texture, 
and  in  not  containing  organic  remains. 

Plutonic  rocks, — The  unstratified  crystalline  rocks  have  been 
very  commonly  called  Plutonic,  from  the  opinion  that  they 
were  formed  by  igneous  action  at  great  depths,  whereas  the 
volcanic,  although  they  also  have  risen  up  from  below,  have 
cooled  from  a  melted  state  upon  or  near  to  the  surface.  The 
theory  conveyed  by  the  name  Plutonic  is,  we  believe,  correct. 
Granite^  porphyry,  and  other  rocks  of  the  same  family,  often 
occur  in  large  amorphous  masses,  from  which  small  veins  and 
dikes  are  sent  off,  which  traverse  the  stratified  rocks  called 
'primary,'  precisely  in  the  manner  in  which  lava  is  seen  in 
some  places  to  penetrate  the  secondary  strata. 

Granite  Veins. — We  find  also  one  set  of  granite  veins 
intersecting  another,    and    granitiform  porphyries  intruding 

Vol.  III.  ^  ^ 


•hANITlI  VEINS. 
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ttMCMdWB  lUa  gfinltt)  in  a  matiDeT  analogous  to  that  of  the 
tdftMHf  BiMlikd  Vesuvius,  where  they  cut  and  shift 
b  otbor,  or  pua  duough  altcrnatiDg  beds  of  lava  and  tuff. 


QnnlU  Hbu  lr*twrtllit  itral!fit4  fsati. 

The  annexed  tlingram  ^vill  explain  to  the  rradcr  the  manner 
In  which  these  granite  veins  often  branch  off  from  the  principal 
mass.  Those  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  in  the  middle,  arc 
taken  from  Dr.  Macculloch's  representation  of  veins  passing 
through  the  gneiss  at  Cape  Wrath,  in  Scotland  *.  The  vein* 
on  the  left  are  described,  by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  as  traversing 
the  argillaceous  schist  of  the  Table- Mountain  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hopef. 

No.  86. 


H  troMRiijr  fitUi  at  Copt  IPisU,  ia  taOaat. 

We  subjoin  another  sketch  from  Dr.  Macculloch's  int«esl*iiig 

■  Wntern  Isluiili,  pUla  31. 

t  4mf[rntftf  tTiftifriidnrqftf'ht  TnWMwmtiitv  tr,  Tnva  Bi-yiffiWi  Mhi, 
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representations  of  the  granite  veins  in  Scotland,  in  wliich 
the  contrast  of  colour  between  the  vein  and  some  of  the  dark 
Tarietiea  of  hornblende-schist  associated  with  the  gneiss  renders 
the  phenomena  more  conspicuous. 

The  following  sketch  of  a  group  of  granite  veins  in  Cornwall 
is  given  bjr  Messieurs  Von  Oeynhausen  and  Von  Dechen*. 


Ormmilt  ttimt  frnmittf  iAreugk  HernUtnie 


The  main  body  of  the  granite  here  is  of  a  porpbyritic  appearance 
with  large  crystals  of  felspar;  but  in  the  veins  it  is  fine-grained 
and  without  these  lai^e  crystals.  The  general  height  of  the 
▼eins  is  from  16  to  20  feet,  but  some  are  much  higher. 

The  vein-granite  of  Cornwall  very  generally  assumes  a  finer 
groin,  and  frequently  undergoes  a  change  in  mineral  com- 
position, as  is  very  commonly  observed  in  other  countries* 
Thus,  according  to  Professor  Sedgwick,  the  main  body  of  the 
Cornish  granite  is  an  aggregate  of  micai  quartz,  and  felspar ;  but 
tbe  veins  are  sometimes  without  mica,  being  a  granular  aggre- 
gate  of  quartz  and  felspar.  Id  other  varieties  quartz  prevails 
to  the  almost  entire  exduiioD  both  of  felspar  and  mica;  in 
others,  the  mica  and  quartz  both  disappear,  and  the  vein  is 
nmply  cunposed  of  white  granular  felsparf. 

Changes  are  sometimes  caused  in  the  intersected  strata  very 

•  PhiLMag.  uidAiuii]>,Na27,  new  Sencs, Uuc\i, \%la. 
f  Oa  Geol  ofCvrowtSI.    Tiuu.  of  Csmtnidge  Sue.,  \iA.\.  ^  A14. 
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analogoiie  to  tliosc  wliicli  the  contacl  ot  a  fused  mass  might  be 
supposed  to  produce. 


Jmuliot  v/gntnlle  on 
D,  Gianile.  t,  Limchtouc.  c,  Blue  *rgillaceoui  kIiuI. 

The  above  diagram  from  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Macculloch,  k- 
prcscnls  tlie  junction  of  tlie  granite  of  Glen  Tilt  in  Perlh- 
shire,  with  a  mass  of  stratiflctl  limestone  and  schist.  The 
granite,  in  this  locality,  often  sends  forth  so  many  veins  as 
to  reticulate  the  limestone  and  scliist,  the  veins  diminishing 
towards  their  termination  to  the  thickness  of  a  leaf  of  paper  or 
a  thread.  In  some  places  fragments  of  granite  appear  entan- 
gled as  it  were  in  the  limestone,  and  arc  not  visibly  connected 
with  any  larger  mass,  while  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
lump  of  the  limestone  is  found  in  the  midst  of  the  granite. 
Tiic  ordinary  colour  of  the  limestone  of  Glen  Tilt  is  lead  blue, 
and  its  texture  large  grained  and  highly  crystalline;  but  where 
it  approximates  to  the  gratiile,  particularly  where  it  is  pcnctmtcd 
A/  tlic  smaUer  veins,  the  crjatoUiac  teuure  disappears,  and  it 
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assumes  an  appearance  exactly  resembling  that  of  horn-stone. 
The  associated  argillaceous  schist  often  passes  into  hornblende 
slate,  where  it  approaches  very  near  to  the  granite  *. 

In  the  plutonic,  as  in  the  volcanic  rocks,  there  is  every 
gradation  from  a  tortuous  vein  to  the  most  regular  form  of  a 
dike,  such  as  we  have  described  as  intersecting  the  tuffs  and 
lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna.  In  these  dikes  of  granite,  which 
may  be  seen,  among  other  places,  on  the  southern  flank  of  Mount 
Battochj  one  of  the  Grampians,  the  opposite  walls  sometimes 
preserve  an  exact  parallelism  for  a  considerable  distance.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  one  set  of  granite  veins  to  intersect  another^ 
and  sometimes  there  are  three  sets,  as  in  the  environs  of 
Heidelberg,  where  the  granite  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine- 
is  seen  to  consist  of  three  varieties  differing  in  colour,  grain,  and 
various  peculiarities  of  mineral  composition.  One  of  these, 
which  is  evidently  the  second  in  age,  is  seen  to  cut  through  an 
older  granite,  and  another,  still  newer,  traverses  both  the 
second  and  the  flrst.  These  phenomena  were  lately  pointed 
out  to  me  by  Professor  Leonhard  at  Heidelberg. 

In  Shetland  there  are  two  kinds  of  granite.  One  of  these, 
composed  of  hornblende,  mica,  felspar,  and  quartz,  is  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  is  seen  underlying  gneiss.  The  other  is  a  red 
granite  which  penetrates  the  former  everywhere  in  veins  f. 

Granites  of  different  ages. — It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
granite  was  the  oldest  of  rocks,  the  mineral  product  of  a  par- 
ticular period  or  state  of  the  earth  formed  long  antecedently  to 
the  introduction  of  organic  beings  into  the  planet.  But  it 
is  now  ascertained  that  this  rock  has  been  produced  again 
and  again,  at  successive  eras,  with  the  same  characters,  pene- 
trating the  stratified  rocks  in  different  regions,  but  not  always 
associated  with  strata  of  the  same  age.  Nor  are  organic  remains 
always  entirely  wanting  in  the  formations  invaded  by  granite, 
although  their  absence  is  more  usual.  Many  well  authenticated 
exceptions  to  the  rule  are  now  established  on  the  authority  of 

*  JdaeeuUoch,  Oeal.  IVans.,  vol.  u\.  p.  ^b9. 
f  Macculloch,  Syst.  of  Gtiol.,  vol.i.  |^.  ^^. 
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numerous  observers,  amongst  the  earliest  of  whom  we  may  rate 
Von  Buch,  wlio  discovered  in  Norway  a  mass  of  granite  over- 
lying an  ancient  secondary  limestone,  containing  orihoceratft 
and  other  shells  and  zoophytes*. 

A  considerable  mass  of  granite  in  Sky  is  described  by 
Dr.  MaccullocI)  as  incumbent  on  limestone  and  shale,  which 
are  of  the  age  of  the  Enghsh  lias  j.  The  limestone,  which, 
at  a  greater  dutance  from  the  granite,  contains  shells,  exhi- 
bits no  traces  of  them  near  the  junction  of  the  igneous  rock, 
where  it  has  been  converted  into  a  pure  crystalline  marble  J. 

This  granite  of  Sky  was  at  first  termeti '  Syenite,'  by  whicli 
name  many  geologists  have  denominated  the  more  modern 
.  granites;  but  authors  have  entirely  failed  in  their  attempt  to 
establish  a  distinction  between  granites  and  syenites  on  mtnera- 
logical  characlors.  The  latter  have  sometimes  been  defined  to 
consist  of  a  triple  compound  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  hornblende. 
but  the  oldest  granites  arc  very  commonly  composed  of  these 
ingredients  only.  In  his  later  publications  Dr.  Maeculloch  has 
with  great  propriety,  we  think,  called  the  plutonic  rock  of  Sky 
a  granite  ^. 

In  different  parts  of  the  Alps  a  comparatively  modem  granite 
is  seen  penetrating  through  secondary  strata,  which  contain 
belemnites,  and  other  fossils,  and  are  supposed  to  be  referrible 
to  the  age  of  the  English  lias.  According  to  the  observationi  of 
M.Eliede  Beaumont  and  Hugi,  masses  of  tiiis  granite  are  sonW' 
times  found  partially  overlying  the  secondary  beds,  and  altering 
them  in  a  manner  which  we  shall  describe  more  particularly 
when  we  treat  of  the  changes  in  composition  and  structure  su- 
perinduced upon  sedimentary  deposits  in  contact  with  Plutotiic 
rocks[|  (see  wood-cut.  No,  90,  p,  371). 

In  such  examples  we  can  merely  affirm,  that  the  granite  it 

•  Travel*  through  Norwiy  uid  Ltpluiil,  p.  45.    LondoD,  1813. 
^  See  Hurcbuon,  Qeol.  TrsDs.,  2Dd  S«ri««,  vol  il.  put  ii.  p.  311—^21, 
I  We>tm>  Id&tidi,  vol.  i.  p.  330. 
)  Sytt  ot  Oeol.,  tuI.  i.  p.  150. 

)J  Elie  lie  Beaumoat,  Sur  les  Montague*  de  I'Oiiant,  Men),  de  la  Soc  d'Hiit. 
Jiat.  de  Pvii,  tome  v.    Hngi,  Matw.  UiAonadw  U;«i<a»«:,^\vB«,\&^. 
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newer  than  a  aeoandary  formation  containing  belemnites,  but 
we  can  form  no  conjecture  when  it  originated^  not  even  whether 
it  be  of  secondary  or  tertiary  date.  It  is,  indeed,  very 
necessary  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  inference  that  a  granite 
is  usually  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  group  of  strata  into 
which  it  has  intruded  itself,  for  in  that  case  we  shall  be  inclined 
to  assume  rashly  that  the  granites  found  penetrating  a  more 
modem  secondary  rock,  such  as  the  lias  for  example,  are  much 
newer  than  those  found  invading  strata  older  than  the  car- 
boniferous series.  The  contrary  may  often  be  true>  for  the 
plutonic  rock  which  was  last  ip  a  melted  state«  may  not  have 
been  forced  up  anywhere  so  near  the  surface  as  to  enter  into 
the  newer  groups  of  strata,  and  it  may  have  been  injected 
into  a  part  of  the  earth's  crust  formed  exclusively  of  the  older 
sedimentary  formations. 

'In  a  deep  series  of  strata,'  says  Dr.  MaccuUoch, '  the  superior 
or  distant  portions  may  have  been  but  slightly  disturbed,  or 
)iave  entirely  escaped  disturbance,  by  a  granite  which  has  not 
emitted  its  veins  far  beyond  its  immediate  boundary.  How- 
ever certain,  therefore^  it  may  be^  that  any  mass  of  granite  is 
posterior  to  the  gneiss,  the  micaceous  schist,  or  the  argillaceous 
schists,  which  it  traverses,  or  into  which  it  intrudes,  we  are 
unable  to  prove  that  it  is  not  also  posterior  to  the  secondary 
strata  that  lie  above  them  *,* 

There  can  be  no  doubts  however,  that  some  granites  are 
more  ancient  than  any  of  our  regular  series  which  we  identify 
by  organic  remains,becau8e  there  are  rounded  pebbles  of  granite^ 
as  well  as  gneiss,  in  the  conglomerates  of  the  oldest  fossiliferous 
groups. 

Distinction  between  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks — Trap. — 
The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  distinction  between  the  plu- 
tonic and  volcanic  rocks.  When  geologists  first  began  to 
examine  attentively  the  structure  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  they  were  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  phenomena 
of  existing  volcanos^  and  when  they  met  with  basalt  and  other 

«  83  It.  of  Gtol.,  Yol  L  p.;i36. 
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f 

H    rocka  composed  chiefly  of  augite,  hornblenile,   and  felspar, 

B     which  are  now  adnilUed  by  all  to  have  been  once  in  a  sUte  of 

H     fusion,  they  were  divided  in  opinion   whether  they  were  of 

^P    igneous  or  of  aqueous  origin.     We  have  shown  in  our  sketch 

of  the  history  of  geology  in  the  first  volume,  how  much  tba 

poiemieal  controversies  on  this  subject  retarded  the  advai 

ment  of  the  science,  and  how  slowly  the  analogy  of  the  rocks  in] 

Iquistioii  to  the  products  of  burning  volcanos  was  recognized. 
Most  of  the  igneous  rocks  first  invealignted  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Scotland,  were  associated  with  marine  strata,  and 
in  some  places  they  occuri-ed  in  tabular  masses  or  platforms 
St  didcrent  heights,  so  as  to  form  on  the  sides  of  some  hills  a 
Guccession  of  terraces  or  aleps,  from  which  circumstance  ihey 
were  called  '  trap'  by  Bergman  (from  trappa,  Swedish  for  a 
Btaircase),  a  name  afterwards  adopted  very  generally  into  the 
I         nomenclature  of  the  science. 

When  these  trappean  rocks  were  compared  with  lavas  pro- 
duced in  the  atmosphere,  they  were  found  to  bo  in  general  less 
porous  and  more  compact ;  but  in  this  iuslaTice  the  tonus  iif 
comparison  were  imperfect,  for  a  set  of  rocks,  formed  almost 
entirely  under  water,  was  contrasted  with  another  which  had 
cooled  in  the  open  air. 

Yet  the  ancient  volcanos  of  Central  France  were  classed, 
in  reference  probably  to  their  antiquity,  with  the  trap  rocks, 
although  they  afford  perfect  counterparts  to  existing  volcanos, 
and  were  evidently  formed  in  the  open  air.  Mont  Dor  and 
the  Plombdu  Cental,  indeed,  may  differ  in  many  respects  from 
Vesuvius  and  Etna  in  the  mineral  constitution  and  structure  of 
their  lavas ;  but  it  is  that  kind  of  difference  which  we  must  ex- 
pect to  discover  when  wecomparelheproduclsof  any  two  active 
volcanos,  such  as  Teneriffe  and  Hecia,  or  Hecta  and  Cotopaxi. 
The  amygdaloidal  structure  in  many  of  the  trap  formations 
proves  that  they  were  originally  cellular  and  porous  like  lava, 
but  the  cells  have  been  subsequently  filled  up  with  silex,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  zeolite,  and  other  ingredients  which  form  the  Do- 
daka.  Dr.  MaccuUoch,  after  eitanumng'<nvt,K  great  attention  the 
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igneous  rocks  of  Scotland,  observes  *  that  it  is  a  mere  dispute 
about  terms  to  refuse  to  the  ancient  eruptions  of  trap  the  name 
of  submarine  volcanos^  for  they  are  such  in  every  essential 
point,  although  they  no  longer  eject  fire  and  smoke '*'.^ 

The  same  author  also  considers  it  not  improbable  that  some 
of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  same  country  may  have  been 
poured  out  in  the  open  airf  • 

llie  recent  examination  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  Sicily, 
especially  those  of  the  Val  di  Noto,  has  proved  that  all  the 
more  ordinary  varieties  of  European  trap  have  been  produced 
under  the  waters  of  the  sea  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  that 
is  to  say,  since  the  Mediterranean  has  been  inhabited  by  a  great 
proportion  of  the  existing  species  of  testacea.  We  are,  there- 
fore, entitled  to  feel  the  utmost  confidence,  that  if  we  could 
obtain  access  to  the  existing  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  explore  the 
igneous  rocks  poured  out  within  the  last  5000  years  beneath 
the  pressure  of  a  sea  of  considerable  depth,  we  should  behold 
formations  of  modern  date  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
most  ancient  trap  rocks  of  our  island.  We  cannot,  however, 
expect  the  identity  to  be  perfect,  for  time  is  ever  working 
some  alteration  in  the  composition  of  these  mineral  masses,  as, 
for  example,  by  converting  porous  lava  into  amygdaloids. 

Passage  from  trap  into  granite, — If  a  division  be  attempted 
between  the  trappean  and  volcanic  rocks,  it  must  be  made 
between  different  parts  of  the  same  volcano, — nay  even  the  same 
rock,  which  would  be  called  '  trap/  where  it  fills  a  fissure  and 
has  assumed  a  solid  crystalline  form  on  slow  cooling,  must  be 
termed  volcanic,  or  lava,  where  it  issues  on  the  flanks  of  the 
mountain.  Some  geologists  may  perhaps  be  of  opinion  that 
melted  matter,  which  has  been  poured  out  in  the  open  air, 
may  be  conveniently  called  volcanic,  while  that  which  appears 
to  have  cooled  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  under  pressure,  but 
at  no  great  depth  from  the  surface,  may  be  termed  *  trap ;' 
but  we  believe  that  such  distinctions  will  lead  only  to  con- 
fusion, and  that  we  must  consider  trap  and  volcanic  as  syno- 
nymous.      On   the  other  hand,  the   difficulty  of   discrimi- 

*  SynU  ot  Qtw\ ,  vol.  ii.  p.  114.  "^  \\iA« 
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n&ting  the  volcanic  from  tlie  plutonic  rocks  is  suffideallf 
great  j  for  we  must  draw  an  arbilrary  line  between  them,  there 
being  an  insensible  passage  frum  the  most  common  formt  of 
granite  into  trap  or  lavH. 

'  The  ordinary  granite  of  Aberdeenshire,"  says  Dr.  Mao- 
cuUoch, '  is  the  usual  ternary  compound  of  quartz,  felspar^  and 
mica,  but  somelimes  hornblende  is  added  to  tbeH:,  or  tho 
hornblende  is  substituted  for  the  mita.  But  in  many  place* 
a  variety  occurs  which  is  composed  simply  of  felspar  and 
hornblende,  and  in  examining  more  minutely  this  duplicate 
compound,  it  is  observed  in  some  places  to  assume  a  fine  grain, 
and  at  length  to  become  undistinguishahle  from  the  greenstones 
of  the  trap  family.  It  also  passes  in  tlie  same  uninterrupted 
manner  into  a  basalt,  and  at  length  into  a  soft  claystone,  with  a 
schistose  tendency  on  exposure,  in  no  respect  differing  from 
those  of  the  li-ap  islands  of  the  western  coast*.'  The  same 
author  mentions,  that  in  Shetland  a  granite  composed  of  horn* 
blende,  mica,  felspar,  and  quartz,  graduates  in  an  equally 
perfect  manner  into  basalt  f. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  to  prove  that  the 
granitic  and  trap-rocks  pass  into  each  other,  and  are  merely 
different  forms  which  the  same  elements  have  assumed  according 
to  the  different  drcumstances  under  which  they  have  consoli- 
dated  from  a  state  of  fusion.  What  we  have  said  respecting  the 
mode  of  explaining  the  different  texture  of  the  central  and  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  Vesuvian  dikes  may  enable  the  reader  in  some 
measure  to  comprehend  how  such  differences  may  originate  }. 

The  same  lava  which  is  porous  where  it  has  flowed  over 
from  the  crater,  and  where  it  has  cooled  rapidly  and  under 
comparatively  slight  pressure,  is  compact  and  porphyritic  in 
the  dike.  Now  these  dikes  are  evidently  the  channels  of  com- 
munication between  the  crater  and  the  volcanic  foci  below ;  so 
that  we  may  suppose  them  to  be  continuous  to  the  depth  of 
several  hundred  fathoms,  or  perhaps  two  or  three  miles,  or  even 
more ;  and  the  fluid  matter  below,  which  cools  and  consoli- 
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dates  slowly  under  so  enormous  a  pressure,  may  be  supposed 
to  acquire  a  very  distinct  texture  and  become  granite. 

If  it  be  objected  that  we  do  not  find  in  mountain-chains  vol- 
canic dikes  passing  upwards  into  lava,  and  downwards  into 
granite,  we  may  answer  that  our  vertical  sections  are  usually 
of  small  extent,  and  it  is  enough  that  we  find  in  certain  loca- 
lities a  transition  from  trap  to  porous  lava>  and  in  others  a 
passage  from  granite  to  trap.  It  should  also  be  remembered, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  igneous  rocks,  when  first  formed, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  reach  the  surface,  and  these  may  assume 
the  usual  granidc  texture  without  graduating  into  trap,  or  into 
such  lava  and  scoriae  as  are  found  on  the  flanks  of  a  volcanic 
oone. 

Theory  of  the  origin  of  granite  at  all  periods. — It  is  not 
uncommon  for  lava-streams  to  require  more  than  ten  years  to 
cool  in  the  open  air,  and  a  much  longer  period  where  they 
are  of  great  depth.  The  melted  matter  poured  out  from 
JoruUo,  in  Mexico,  in  the  year  1759,  which  accumulated  in 
some  places  to  the  height  of  550  feet,  was  found  to  retain  a 
high  temperature  half  a  centuiy  after  the  eruption^.  For 
what  immense  periods,  then,  must  we  not  conclude  that  great 
masses  of  subterranean  lava  in  the  volcanic  foci  may  remain  in 
a  red  hot  or  incandescent  state,  and  how  gradual  must  be  the 
process  of  refrigeration !  This  process  may  be  sometimes 
retarded  for  an  indefinite  period,  by  the  accession  of  fresh 
supplies  of  heat,  for  we  find  that  the  lava  in  the  crater  of  Strom- 
boli,  one  of  the  Lipari  islands,  has  been  in  a  state  of  constant 
ebullition  for  the  last  2000  years,  and  we  must  suppose  this 
fluid  mass  to  communicate  with  some  cauldron  or  reservoir  of 
fused  matter  below.  In  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  also,  where  there 
has  been  an  emission  of  lava  once  in  every  two  years  for  a  long 
period,  we  may  infer  that  the  lava  below  is  permanently  in  a 
State  of  liquefaction. 

When  melted  matter  is  injected  into  the  flssures  of  a  con- 
tiguous rock  at  a  considerable  depth,  it  may  cool  rapidly  if  that 
rock  has  not  acquired  a  high  temperature ;  but  suppose,  on  he 
•  See  vol.  L  p.  378,  ind  Second  E^^I^^«A^« 
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■     contrary,  that  it  lias  been  heated,  anil  still  continues  for  ceo* 
r     turies,    or  tlioussnds  of  years,  at  a  red  heat,  llie  veio  may 
acquire  a  highly  crystalline  texture. 

Tlie  greot  pressure  of  a  su  perineum  bent  mass,  and  exclusion 
ftom  contact  with  air  or  water,  are  probably  the  usual  coih 
ditions  necessary  lo  produce  the  granitic  texture;  but  the 
same  may  sometimes  be  superinduced  at  a  slighter  distance 
from  the  surface  by  slow  refrigeration,  when  additional  sup- 
plies of  heat  check,  from  time  to  time,  the  cooling  process  and 
cause  it  to  be  indefinitely  protracted. 

If,  for  the  reasons  above  alluded  to,  we  conceive  it  probable 
that  plutonic  roci«s  have  ongioaled  in  the  nether  parts  of  the 
earth's  crust,  as  often  as  the  volcanic  have  been  generated  at 
the  surface,  we  may  imagine  that  no  small  quantity  of  ihc 
former  class  has  been  forming  in  the  recent  epoch,  since  we 
suppose  thai  about  2<XK)  volcanic  eruptions  may  occur  in  the 
course  of  every  century,  eitlier  above  the  waters  of  the  sea  or 
t>eneath  them  *. 

We  may  also  infer,  that  during  each  preceding  period, 
whether  tertiary  or  secondary,  there  have  been  granites  and 
granitiform  rocks  generated,  because  we  have  already  dis- 
covered the  monuments  of  ancient  volcanic  eruptions  at  almost 
every  period. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  great  depths  at  which  the  pUitonic  rocks 
usually  originate,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  associated 
with  the  older  sedimentary  strata  of  each  district,  it  is  rarely 
possible  to  determine  with  exactness  their  relative  age.  Yet 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  plutonic 
formations  now  visible  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  oldest 
secondary  strata.  We  shall  also  endeavour  to  point  out,  that 
this  opinion  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that 
ejua/ quantities  of  granite  may  have  been  .produced  in  succes- 
sion, during  equal  periods  of  time,  from  the  earliest  to  the  most 
modern  epochs. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

On  the  ttntified  locks  nsnally  called  'primary' — ^Proofs  from  the  dispoiition  of 
their  strata  that  they  were  originally  deposited  from  water— Alternation  of  beds 
varying  in  composition  and  colour — Passage  of  gneiss  into  granite — Alteration 
of  sedimentary  strata  by  trappean  and  granitic  dike^— Inference  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  strata  called  '  primary ' — Conversion  of  argillaceous  into  horn- 
blende schist — ^The  term  '  Hypogene  *  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  primar)' — 
*  Metamorphic '  for  ^  stratified  primary '  rocks — No  regular  order  of  succession 
of  hypogene  formations — ^Passage  from  the  metamorphic  to  the  sedimentary 
strata — Cause  of  the  high  relative  antiquity  of  the  visible  hypogene  formations 
^-That  antiquity  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  they  have  been  pro- 
duced at  each  successive  period  in  equal  quantities — Great  volume  of  hypogene 
rocks  supposed  to  have  been  formed  since  the  Eocene  period — Concluding 
remarks. 

ON  THE  STRATIFIED  ROCKS  CALLED  '  PRIMARY.' 

We  Stated  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  rocks  usually  termed 
'primary'  arc  divisible  into  two  natural  classes,  the  stratified 
and  the  unstratificd.  The  propriety  of  the  term  stratified,  as 
applied  to  the  first-mentioned  class^  will  not  be  questioned 
when  the  rocks  so  designated  are  carefully  compared  with  strata 
known  to  result  from  aqueous  deposition. 

Mode  of  stratification, — If  we  examine  gneiss,  which  consists 
of  the  same  materials  as  granite,  or  mica-schist  which  is  a 
binary  compound  of  quartz  and  mica,  or  clay-slate,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  so-called  primary  division,  we  find  that 
it  is  made  up  of  a  succession  of  beds^  the  planes  of  which 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  parallel  to  each  other,  but  which  fre- 
quently deviate  from  parallelism  in  a  manner  precisely  ana- 
logous to  that  exhibited  by  sedimentary  formations  of  all  ages. 
The  resemblance  is  often  carried  farther,  for  in  the  crystalline 
series  we  find  beds  composed  of  a  great  number  of  layers 
placed  diagonally,  as  wc  have  shown  to  be  the  case  in  the 
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I  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  in  which  I  have 
represented  carefully  the  stratification  of  a  coarse  argillaceous 
schiai,  which  I  examined  in  the  Pyrenees,  part  of  which  ap- 
proaehes  in  character  to  a  greeu  and  hlue  roofing  slate,  while 
part  is  extremely  quartEose,  the  whole  mass  passing  downwards 
into  micaceous  schist.  The  vertical  section  here  exhibited  la 
ahout  three  feet  in  height,  and  the  layers  are  soDietimes  so  thin 
that  fifty  may  be  counted  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch.  Some 
of  them  consist  of  pure  quartz. 

The  stratification  now  alluded  to  must  not  be  confounded 
with  that  fissile  texture  sometimes  observed  in  the  older  rocks, 
by  virtue  of  which  they  divide  in  a  direction  different  both 
from  the  general  planes  of  stratification  and  from  the  planes 
of  those  transverse  layers  of  which  a  single  stratum  may  be 
made  up. 

Another  striking  point  of  analogy  between  the  stratification 
of  the  crystalline  formations  and  that  of  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  periods  is  the  alternation  In  each  of  beds  varying 
greatly  in  composition,  colour,  and  thickness.  We  observe,  for 
instance,  gneiss  alternating  with  layers  of  black  hornblende- 
schist,  or  with  granular  quartz  or  limestone,  and  the  inter- 
change of  these  different  strata  may  be  repeated  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  times.  In  like  manner,  mica-schist  alternates  with 
d)lorite>schist,  and  with  granular  limestone  in  thin  layers. 

As  we  observe  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations 
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Strata  of  pure  siliceous  sand  alternating  with  micaceous  sand 
and  with  layers  of  clay,  so  in  the  •  primary'  we  have  beds  of 
pure  quartz  rock  alternating  with  mica-schist  and  clay-slate. 
As  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  series  we  meet  with  limestone 
alternating  again  and  again  with  micaceous  or  argillaceous  sand, 
so  we  find  in  the  'primary^  gn^ss  and  mica-schist  alternating 
with  pure  and  impure  granular  limestones. 

Passage  of  gneiss  into  granite — If,  then,  reasoning  from  the 
principle  that  like  efiects  have  like  causes,  we  attribute  the 
stratification  of  gneiss^  mica-schist,  and  other  associated  rocks^ 
to  sedimentary  deposition  from  a  fluid,  we  encounter  this  difii- 
culty,  that  there  is  often  a  transition  from  gneiss,  one  of  the 
stratified  series,  into  granite,  which,  as  we  have  shown,  is  of 
Igneous  origin.  Gneiss  is  composed  of  the  same  ingredients  as 
granite,  and  its  texture  is  equally  crystalline.  It  sometimes 
occurs  in  thick  beds,  and  in  these  the  rock  is  often  quite 
undistinguishable,  in  hand  specimens^  from  granite;  yet  the 
lines  of  stratification  are  still  evident.  These  lines  imply  depo- 
sition from  water,  while  the  passage  into  granite  would  lead  us 
to  infer  an  igneous  origin.  In  what  manner  can  we  reconcile 
these  apparently  conflicting  views  ?  The  Huttonian  hypothesis 
ofiers,  we  think,  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem. 
According  to  that  theory,  the  materials  of  gneiss  were  originally 
deposited  from  water  in  the  usual  form  of  aqueous  strata,  but 
these  strata  were  subsequently  altered  by  their  proximity  to 
granite,  and  to  other  plutonic  masses  in  a  state  of  fusion,  until 
they  assumed  a  granitiform  texture.  The  reader  will  be  pre- 
pared, by  what  we  have  said  of  granite,  to  conclude,  that  when 
voluminous  masses  of  melted  rock  have  been  for  ages  in  an 
incandescent  state,  in  contact  with  sedimentary  deposits,  they 
must  produce  some  alteration  in  their  texture^  and  this  alteration 
may  admit  of  every  intermediate  gradation  between  that  result- 
ing from  perfect  fusion,  and  the  slightest  modification  which 
heat  can  produce. 

The  geologist  has  been  conducted;  step  by  step,  to  this 
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theory  by  direct  experimonts  on  the  fusion  of  rocica  in  tlic  labo- 
ratory, and  by  observation  of  the  changes  in  the  compodtion 
and  lexture  of  stracilsed  masses,  as  tiicy  approach  or  come  in 
contact  with  igneous  veins  and  dikes.  In  studying  the  latter 
class  of  phenomena,  we  have  tlie  advantage  of  eztamining  the 
condition  of  the  rock  at  some  distance  from  the  dike  where  it 
has  escaped  the  influence  of  heat,  and  its  state  where  it  ha* 
been  near  to,  or  in  contact  with,  the  fused  mass.  The  change*' 
thus  eNhibiled  may  be  regarded  as  the  results  of  a  series  of 
experiments,  made  on  a  great  scale  by  nature  under  every 
variety  of  condition,  both  as  relates  to  the  mineral  ingredienU' 
of  the  rocks,  the  intensity  of  heat  or  pressure,  the  celerity  or" 
elowness  of  the  cooling  process,  and  other  circumstances. 

Strata  altered  by  volcanic  dikes — Plas  Newt/dd. — We  shall 
select  a  few  examples  of  these  alterations  in  illustration  of  our 
present  argument.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  modifi- 
cation of  strata  in  the  proximity  of  a  volcanic  dike  near  Plas 
Newydd,  in  Anglcsea,  described  by  Professor  Henslow.  The 
dike  is  13i  feet  wide,  and  consists  of  basalt  (doterite  of 
some  authors),  a  compound  of  felspar  and  augite.  Strata  of 
sliale  and  argiilav'eous  limtstuiie,  through  which  il  cuts  perpen- 
dicularly, are  altered  to  a  distance  of  thirty,  or  even  in  some 
places  to  thirty-live  feet,  from  the  edge  of  the  dike.  The 
shale,  as  it  approaches  the  basalt,  becomes  gradually  more 
compact,  and  is  most  indurated  where  nearest  the  junction- 
Here  it  loses  part  of  its  schistose  structure,  but  the  separation 
into  parallel  layers  is  still  discernible.  In  several  places  the 
shale  is  converted  into  hard  porccUanous  jasper.  In  the  most 
hardened  part  of  the  mass  the  fossil  shells,  principally  Products, 
are  nearly  obliterated,  yet  even  here  tlieir  impressions  may 
frequently  be  traced.  The  argillaceous  limestone  undergoes 
analogous  mutations,  losing  its  earihy  texture  as  it  approaches 
the  dike,  and  becoming  granular  and  crystalline.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  phenomenon  is  the  appearance  in  the  shale 
of  numerous  crystals  of  analcime  and  garnet,    which  are 
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dnctly  confifxed  to  those  portions  of  the  rock  affected  by  the 
e*.  Garnets  have  been  observed,  under  very  analogous 
sumstancesy  in  High  Teesdale,  by  Professor  Sedgwick, 
sre  they  also  occur  in  shale  and  limestone,  altered  by  a 
aide  dike.  This  discovery  is  most  interesting,  because 
nets  often  abound  in  mica-schist^  and  we  see  in  the  instances 
ive  dted^  that  they  did  not  previously  exist  in  the  shale  and 
estone,  and  that  they  have  evidently  been  produced  by  heat 
rocks  in  which  the  marks  of  stratification  have  not  been 
ced. 

Stirling  Castle. — To  select  another  example  :  we  find  in  the 
k  of  Stirling  Castle,  a  calcareous  sandstone  fractured  and 
nbly  displaced  by  a  mass  of  green-stone,  which  has  evidently 
aded  the  strata  in  a  melted  state.  The  sandstone  has  been 
united,  and  has  assumed  a  texture  approaching  to  hornstonc 
r  the  junction.  So  also  in  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Craig, 
r  Edinburgh,  a  sandstone  is  seen  to  come  in  contact  with 
enstoncj  and  to  be  converted  into  a  jaspideous  rock  f» 
intrim.^-Jn  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  several  parts  of  the 
nty  of  Antrim,  chalk,  with  flints,  is  traversed  by  basaltic 
es.  The  chalk  is  converted  into  granular  marble  near  the 
altj  the  change  sometimes  extending  eight  or  ten  feet  from 
wall  of  the  dike^  being  greatest  at  that  point,  and  thence 
dually  decreasing  till  it  becomes  evanescent.  '  The  extreme 
ct,'  says  Dr.  Berger,  '  presents  a  dark  brown  crystalline 
estone,  the  crystals  running  in  flakes  as  large  as  those  of 
rse  primitive  limestone ;  the  next  state  is  saccharine^  then 
!-grained  and  arenaceous ;  a  compact  variety  having  a  por- 
anous  aspect,  and  a  bluish-grey  colour  succeeds ;  this^ 
ards  the  outer  edge,  becomes  yellowish-white,  and  insen- 
y  graduates  into  the  unaltered  chalk.  The  flints  in  the 
Ted  chalk  usually  assume  a  grey  yellowish  colour  J/     All 
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traces  of  organic  remains  arc  eSaced  in  that  part  of  the  lime- 
stone wliich  is  most  crystalline. 

As  the  carbonic  acid  has  not  been  expeUed,  in'this  instnnce, 
from  lh.it  part  of  the  rock  which  must  be  supposed  to  have 
been  melted,  tho  change  must  have  taken  place  under  conMder- 
able  pressure ;  for  we  know,  by  the  experiments  of  Sir  James 
Hall,  that  it  would  require  the  weight  of  about  1700  feet  of 
Bea-water,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  a 
column  of  liquid  lava  600  feet  high,  to  prevent  this  acid  from 
being  given  off. 

Another  of  the  dikes  of  the  north-east  of  Ireland  has  con- 
verted a  mass  of  red  sandstone  into  hornstone  *,  By  another, 
the  slate-clay  of  the  coal-measures  has  been  indurated,  and  has 
assumed  the  character  of  flinty  slate-)-  ;  and  in  another  place 
the  siate-clay  of  the  lias  has  been  changed  into  flinty  slate, 
which  still  retains  numerous  impressions  of  ammonites  J.  One 
of  the  greenstone  dikes  of  the  same  country  passes  through  a 
bed  of  coal,  which  it  reduces  to  a  cinder  for  the  space  of  nine 
feet  on  each  side  ^. 

The  secondary  sandstones  in  Sky  are  converted  into  solid 
quartz  in  several  places  vhere  they  come  in  contact  with  veins 
or  masses  of  trap ;  and  a  bed  of  quartz,  says  Dr.  Maccullochi 
has  been  found  near  a  mass  of  trap,  among  the  coal-strata  of 
Fife,  which  was  in  all  probability  a  stratum  of  ordinary  sand- 
stone subsequently  indurated  by  the  action  of  heat  ||. 

Alleraiions  of  strata  in  contact  with  granite.  —  Having 
selected  these  from  innumerable  examples  of  mutations  caused 
by  volcanic  dikes,  we  may  next  consider  the  changes  produced 
by  the  contiguity  of  plutonic  rocks.  To  some  of  these  we 
have  already  adverted,  when  speaking  of  granite  veins,  and 
endeavouring  to  establish  the  igneous  origin  of  granite.  We 
mentioned  that  the  main  body  of  the  Cornish  granite  sends 
forth  veins  through  the  killas  of  that  country^,  a  coarse 
argillaceous  schist,  which  is  converted  into  hornblende-schist 

■  Rer.W.Conylieare.Geol.  Trims.,  Utseriei,  vol.  iii.yi.  301. 
/  ;bi<I.,p.205.         J  Ibid.p.2l3,»iidPlayrair,Illu«.ofIIult.Tbeory,J253. 
}Jbid^p.206.        \\  Si'st.otQeol.,io\.\.v-W<i.       ^  %%%  ««^«j6.  No.  87. 
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new  the  e<mtaet  with  the  veina.  These  sppearnnces  are  well 
seen  at  the  junction  of  the  granite  and  killfw  in  St.  Miohaera 
Mount,  a  unall  iaUnd  nearly  300  feet  high,  situated  in  the  hay, 
at  the  distance  of  ahout  three  miles  from  Feiiaance. 

In  the  department  of  the  Hautea  Alpet,  in  France,  near 

Viiille,   M.  Elie  de  Beaumont   traced  a  black  argillaceous 

limestone,  charged  with  beletnnites  to  within  a  few  yards  of  a 

mass  of  granite.     Here  the  limestone  b^ns  to  put  on  a 

No.  00. 


granular  texture,  but  is  extremely  iinc-gramed  When  nearer 
the  junction  it  becomes  grey  and  has  a  saccharoid  structure. 
In  another  locality,  near  Champoleon,  a  granite  composed  of 
quartz,  black  mica,  and  rose  coloured  felspar,  is  observed 
partly  to  overlie  the  secondary  rocks,  producing  an  alteration 
which  extends  for  about  thirty  feet  downwards,  diminishing  in 
the  inferior  beds  which  He  farthest  from  the  granite.  (See  wood- 
cut No.  90.)  In  the  altered  mass  the  argillaceoua  beds  are 
hardened,  the  limestone  is  saccharoid,  the  grits  quartzose,  and  in 
the  midst  of  them  is  a  thin  layer  of  an  imperfect  granite.  It  is 
also  an  important  circumstance,  that  near  the  point  of  contact 
both  the  granite  and  the  secondary  rocks  become  metalliferous, 
and  contain  nests  and  small  veins  of  blende,  galena,  iron,  and 
copper  pyrites.    The  stratified  rocki  become  iiarder  and  more 
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crystaliine,  but  the  granite,  on  the  contrary,  sofier  and  less 
perfectly  crystallized  near  the  junction  *. 

It  will  appear  from  sections  described  by  M.  Hugi,  that 
some  of  the  secondary  beds  of  limestone  and  slate,  which  arc 
in  a  similar  manner  overlaid  by  granite,  have  been  altered 
into  gneiss  and  mlcn-schist  i-.  Some  of  these  altered  sedimen- 
tary formations  are  supposed,  by  M.  Elie  de  BeautnonI,  to 
be  of  the  age  of  the  lias  of  England,  and  others  to  be  even  as 
modern  as  the  Jurassic  or  oolite  formations. 

We  can  scarcely  doubt,  in  those  cases,  that  the  heat  com- 
municated by  the  granitic  mass  reduced  the  contiguous  strata 
to  semi-fusion,  and  that  on  cooling  slowly  the  rock  assumed 
a  crystalline  texture.  Tlie  experiments  of  Gregory  Walt 
prove,  distinctly,  that  a  i-ock  need  not  be  perfectly  melted  in 
(»^er  that  a  re- arrangement  of  Jls  component  particles  sliould 
take  place,  and  that  a.  more  crystalline  texture  should  ensue 
We  may  easily  suppose,  therefore,  that  all  traces  of  shells  and 
other  organic  remains  may  be  destroyed,  and  that  new  chemical 
combinations  may  arise,  without  the  mass  being  so  fused  as  ihai 
the  lines  of  stratification  should  be  wholly  obliterated. 

In  allusion  to  the  passage  from  granite  to  gneiss  before 
described,  Dr.  Macculloch  remarks,  that '  in  numerous  parts  of 
Scotland,  where  the  leading  masses  of  gneiss  are  schistose, 
evenly  stratified,  and  scarcely  ever  traversed  by  granite  veins, 
they  become  contorted  and  irregular  as  they  approach  the 
granite;  assuming  also  the  granitic  character,  and  becoming 
intersected  by  veins,  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  mass.  The  conclusion,'  he  adds,  '  is  obvious ;  the  fiuid 
granite-has  invaded  the  aqueous  stratum  as  far  as  its  influence 
could  reach,  and  thus  far  has  filled  it  with  veins,  disturbed  lis 
regularity  and  generated  in  it  a  new  mineral  character,  often 
absolutely  confounded  with  its  own.  And  if  the  more  remote 
beds,  and  those  alternating  with  other  rocks,  arc  not  thus 

■  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Sut  Icb   Muiitagnes  do  I'OImds,  &e.,  Mem.  de  U  Soc. 
d'Hial,  Nat,  de  Pang,  tome  v. 
t  NtloT,  Biltoriiche  Al[i«ai«iie,  SoUute,  1630. 
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aiFected^  it  is  not  only  that  it  has  acted  less  on  those,  but  that^ 
if  it  had  equally  affected  them^  they  never  could  have  existed, 
or  would  have  been  all  granitic  and  venous  gneiss*. 

According  to  these  views,  gneiss  and  mica-schist  may  be 
nothing  more  than  micaceous  and  argillaceous  sandstones  altered 
by  heat,  and  certainly,  in  their  mode  of  stratification  and  lami- 
nation^ they  correspond  most  exactly.  Granular  quartz  may 
have  been  derived  from  siliceous  sandstone^  compact  quartz  from 
the  same.  Clay-slate  may  be  altered  shale,  and  shale  appears  to 
be  clay  which  has  been  subjected  to  great  pressure.  Granular 
marble  has  probably  originated  in  the  form  of  ordinary  lime- 
stone, having  in  many  instances  been  replete  with  shells  and 
corals  now  obliterated,  while  calcareous  sands  and  marls  have 
been  changed  into  impure  crystalline  limestones. 

Associated  with  the  rocks  termed  primary  we  meet  with 
anthracite,  just  as  we  find  beds  of  coal  in  sedimentary  for- 
mations, and  we  know  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  some  trap  dikes^ 
coal  is  converted  into  anthracite.  '  Hornblende  schist/  says 
Dr.  MaccuUoch^  *  may  at  first  have  been  mere  clay,  for  clay  or 
shale  is  found  altered  by  trap  into  Lydian  stone,  a  substance 
differing  from  hornblende-schist  almost  solely  in  compactness 
and  uniformity  of  texture  t.'  ^  In  Shetland,'  remarks  the  same 
author,  ^argillaceous  schist  (or  clay-slate),  when  in  contact 
with  granite^  is  sometimes  converted  into  hornblende-schist, 
the  schist  becoming  first  siliceous,  and  ultimately,  at  the 
contact,  hornblende-schist  t-* 

T]ks  theory,  if  confirmed  by  observation  and  experiment, 
may  enable  us  to  account  for  the  high  position  in  the  series 
usually  held  by  clay  slate  relatively  to  hornblende-schist,  as  also 
to  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  which  so  commonly  alternate  with 
hornblende-schist.  For  we  must  suppose  the  heat  which  alters 
the  strata  to  proceed,  in  almost  all  cases,  from  below  upwards, 
and  to  act  with  greatest  intensity  on  the  inferior  strata.  If, 
therefore,  several  sets  of  argillaceous  strata  or  shales  be  super- 
imposed upon  each  other  in  a  vertical  series  of  beds  in  the  same 

*  Syst.  of  Geol.,  vol  ii.  p.  145.        f  ^^^^t  ▼oL  i*  P*  210.        I  Ibid.,  ^  211 
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dJBtrict,  the  lowest  of  these  will  be  converted  into  hornblcnde- 
flchist,  while  the  uppermost  may  coniJDue  in  the  condition  of 
clay-slate. 

ITte  term 'Hypogvne'pnpoted  for  Primary. — If  our  renders 
have  followed  us  in  the  train  of  reasoning  explained  in  this  and 
the  preceding  chapter,  they  must  already  be  convinced  that 
the  popular  nomenclatitre  of  Geology,  in  reference  to  the  so 
ca!l«i  '  primary '  rocks,  is  not  only  imperfect,  but  iu  a  grest 
degree  founded  on  a  false  theory ;  iuasmuch  as  some  granites 
and  granitic  schists  are  of  origin  posterior  to  many  secondary 
rocks.  In  other  words,  some  primary  formations  can  already 
be  shown  to  be  newer  than  many  secondary  groups — a  mani- 
fest contradiction  in  terms. 

Yet  granite  and  gneiss,  and  the  families  of  stratified  and 
unstratified  rocks  connected  witli  each,  belong  to  one  great 
natural  division  of  mineral  mnssc?,  having  certain  characters  in 
common,  and  it  is  therefore  convenient  that  the  class  to  which 
they  belong  should  receive  some  common  name — a  name  which 
must  not  be  of  chronological  import,  and  must  express,  on  the 
one  hand,  some  peculiarity  equally  attributable  to  granite  and 
gneiss  (to  the  plutonic  as  well  as  the  altered  rocks),  and  which, 
on  the  other,  must  have  reference  to  characters  in  which  those 
rocks  differ  both  from  the  volcanic  and  {torn  the  unaltertd 
sedimentary  strata.  We  propose  the  terra '  hypogene '  for  this 
purpose,  derived  from  Sira,  aubter,  and  yivofitiii,  natcor,  A  word 
implying  the  theory  that  granite  and  gneiss  are  both  nethet' 
formed  rocks,  or  rocks  which  have  not  assumed  their  ptvsent 
form  and  structure  at  the  surface.  It  is  true  that  gneiss  and 
all  stratified  rocks  must  have  been  deposited  originally  at  the 
surface,  or  on  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  which  is 
covered  by  water ;  but  according  to  the  views  explained  in  this 
and  the  foregoing  chapter,  they  could  neVer  have  acquired 
their  crystalline  texture,  unless  acted  upon  by  lieat  under  pres- 
sure in  those  regions,  and  under  those  circumstances  where 
the  plutonic  rocks  are  generated. 

Tke/erm  ' Metamorfhie'  proposed  tor  tttafified primary.— 
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We  divide  the  hjrpogene  rocks,  then,  into  the  unstratified,  or 
plutonicy  and  the  altered  stratified.  For  these  last  the  term 
'  metamorphic '  (from  lAera,  trans^  and  pio§^^  form)  may  be 
used.  The  last-mentioned  name  need  not^  however,  be  often 
resorted  to»  because  we  may  speak  of  hypogene  strata,  hypo- 
gene  limestone,  hypogene  schist,  and  this  appellation  will  suffice 
to  distinguish  the  formations  so  designated  from  the  plutonic 
rocks.  By  referring  to  the  table  (No.  I.)  at  the  close  of  this 
chapter^  the  reader  will  see  the  chronological  relation  which  we 
conceive  the  two  classes  of  hypogene  rocks  to  bear  to  the  strata 
of  different  ages. 

No  order  of  succession  in  hypogene  formations. — When  we 
regard  the  tertiary  and  secondary  formations  simply  as  mineral 
masses  uncharacterized  by  organic  remains^  we  perceive  an 
indefinite  series  of  beds  of  limestone^  clay,  marl^  siliceous  sand, 
sandstone,  coal,  and  other  materials^  alternating  again  and 
again  without  any  fixed  or  determinate  order  of  position.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  hypogene  formations,  for  in  these  a 
similar  want  of  arrangement  is  manifest,  if  we  compare  those 
occurring  in  different  countries.  Gneiss^  mica-schist,  horn- 
blende-schist, quartz  rock,  hypogene  limestone,  and  the  rest, 
have  no  invariable  order  of  superposition,  although,  for  reasons 
above  explained,  clay-slate  must  usually  hold  a  superior  posi- 
tion relatively  to  hornblende  schist. 

We  do  not  deny,  that  in  a  particular  mountain-chain,  a 
chronological  succession  of  hypogene  formations  may  be  recog- 
nized, for  the  same  reason  that  in  a  country  of  limited  extent 
there  is  an  order  of  position  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
rocks,  limestone  predominating  in  one  part  of  the  series,  clay 
in  another,  siliceous  sand  in  a  third,  and  so  of  other  compounds. 
It  is  probable  that  a  similar  prevalence  of  a  regular  order  of 
arrangement  in  the  hypogene  series  throughout  certain  dis- 
tricts, led  the  earlier  geologists  into  a  belief,  that  they  should 
be  able  to  fix  a  definite  order  of  succession  for  the  various 
members  of  this  great  class  throughout  the  world. 
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Tliat  expectation  lias  not  been  realized ;  yet  was  ii  more  rea- 
Gonable  tliaii  the  doctrine  of  the  universality  of  certain  rocka 
wliicli  were  admitted  to  be  of  sedimentary  origin  ;  for  there  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  identity  in  the  mineral  character  of  the 
hypogcne  formalions,  both  stratified  and  iinstratificd,  in  all 
countries;  although  the  notion  of  a  uniform  order  of  succession 
in  the  different  groups  must  be  abandoned. 

The  student  may,  perhaps,  object  to  the  views  above  given 
of  the  relation  of  the  sedimentary  and  metamorphic  rocks,  on 
the  ground  that  there  is  frequently,  indeed  usually,  an  abrupt 
passage  from  one  to  the  other.  This  phenomenon,  however, 
admits  of  the  same  explanation  as  the  fact,  Ihat  the  beds  of 
lakes  and  seas  arc  now  frequently  composed  of  hypogcne  rocks. 
In  these  localities  the  hypogene  formations  have  been  brought 
up  to  the  surface  and  laid  bare  by  denudation.  New  sedimen- 
tary strata  are  thrown  down  upon  them,  and  in  this  manner 
the  two  classes  of  rocks,  the  aqueous  and  the  hypogene,  come 
into  immediate  contact,  without  any  gradation  from  one  to  the 
other.  As  wc  suppose  the  plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks  to 
have  been  uplifted  at  all  periods  in  the  earth's  history,  so  as  to 
iiave  formed  the  bottom  of  tlie  ocean  and  of  lakes,  by  the  same 
operations  which  have  carried  up  marine  strata  to  the  summits 
of  lofty  mountains,  we  must  suppose  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
two  great  orders  of  rocks  now  alluded  to,  to  have  been  a  neces- 
sary result  of  all  former  revolutions  of  the  globe. 

But  occasionally  a  transition  is  observable  from  Btrata  con- 
taining shells,  and  displaying  an  evident  mechanical  structure, 
to  others  which  are  partially  altered,  and  from  these  again  we 
sometimes  pass  insensibly  into  the  hypogene  series.  Some  of 
the  argillaceous-schists  in  Cornwall  are  of  this  description,  being 
undistinguishablc  from  the  hypogene  schists  of  many  countries, 
and  yet  exiiibiting,  in  a  few  spots,  faint  traces  of  organic  re- 
mains. In  parts  of  Germany,  also,  there  are  schists  which, 
from  their  chemical  condition,  are  identical  with  hypogene- 
schists,  yet  are  interstratified  with  greywacke,  a  rock  probably 
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modified  by  heat>  but  which  contains  casts  of  shells,  and  often 
displays  unequivocal  marks  of  being  an  aggregate  of  fragments 
of  pre-existing  rocks. 

Those  geologists  who  shrink  from  the  theory,  that  all  the 
hypogene  strata,  so  beautifully  compact  and  crystalline  as  they 
are,  have  once  been  in  the  state  of  the  ordinary  mud,  clay^  marl« 
sand,  gravely  limestone,  and  other  deposits  now  forming  be- 
neath the  waters^  resort,  in  their  desire  to  escape  from  such 
conclusions,  to  the  hypothesis,  that  chemical  causes  once  acted 
with  intense  energy,  and  that  by  their  influence  more  crystalline 
strata  were  precipitated ;  but  this  theory  appears  to  us  to  be  as 
mysterious  and  unphilosophical  as  the  doctrine  of  a  *  plastic 
virtue,*  introduced  by  the  earlier  writers  to  explain  the  origin 
of  fossil-shells  and  bones. 

Relative  age  of  the  visible  hypogene  rocks, — We  shall  now 
return  to  the  subject  already  in  part  alluded  to  at  the  close  of 
the  last  chapter — the  relative  age  of  the  hypogene  rocks  as 
compared  to  the  secondary.  How  far  are  they  entitled  in 
general  to  the  appellation  of '  primary,'  in  the  sense  of  being 
anterior  in  age  to  the  period  of  the  carboniferous  strata,  in 
which  last  we  include  the  grey  wackc  and  many  of  the  rocks 
commonly  called  transition  ?  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  we 
can  rarely  point  out  metamorphic  or  plutonic  rocks  which  can 
be  proved  to  have  been  formed  in  any  secondary  or  tertiary 
period.  We  can,  in  some  instances,  demonstrate,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  that  there  are  granites  of  posterior  origin  to 
certain  secondary  strata,  and  that  secondary  strata  have  some- 
times been  converted  into  the  metamorphic.  But  examples  of 
such  phenomena  are  rare,  and  their  rarity  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  theory,  that  the  hypogene  formations,  both  stratified 
and  unstratified,  have  been  always  generated  in  equal  quan- 
tities during  periods  of  equal  duration. 

We  conceive  that  the  granite  and  gneiss,  formed  at  periods 
more  recent  than  the  carboniferous  era,  are  still  for  the  most 
part  concealed,  and  those  portions  which  are  visible  can  rarely 
be  shown,  by  geological  evidence,  to  have  originated  during 
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Bccondary  period*.  It  is  very  possible,  for  example,  thai  con- 
Eiderable  iracis  of  bypogenc  strata  in  the  Alps  may  be  altered 
oolite,  altered  lias,  or  altered  secondary  rocks  inferior  to  the 
lias ;  but  we  can  scarcely  ever  hope  to  substantiate  the  fact, 
because,  whenever  the  change  of  texture  is  complete,  no  cha- 
racters remain  to  afford  us  any  insight  into  (he  probable  age  of 
the  mass.  Where  granite  happens  to  have  intruded  itself  in 
such  B  manner  as  partially  to  overlie  a  mass  of  lias  or  otiier 
strata,  as  in  the  case  before  alluded  to  (diagram  No.  90,  p.  371), 
we  may  prove  that  fossitii/eToiis  strata  have  become  gneiss, 
mjca-schist,  clay-slate,  or  granular  marble  ;  but  if  the  action  of 
the  heat  upon  the  strata  had  been  more  intense,  the  same  infer- 
ences could  not  have  been  drawn.  It  might  iheii  have  been 
supposed  that  no  Alpine  hypogene  strata  were  newer  th«n  the 
carboniferous  period. 

The  metamorphic  strata  of  Scotland  are  certainly  in  great 
part  older  than  tlie  carboniferous,  which  are  found  incumbent 
upon  them  in  an  unaltered  state ;  but  it  appears  that  secondary 
deposits  as  new,  or  newer  than  the  lias,  have  come  in  contaci, 
in  the  Western  Islands,  with  granite,  and  have  there  assumed 
the  hypogene  texture. 

A  considerable  source  of  difficulty  and  misapprehension,  in 
regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  may  luise 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  deposited  at  one 
period,  and  having  assumed  their  crystalline  texture  at  another. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  an  Eocene  granite  should  invade  the 
lias  and  superinduce  a  hypogene  structure,  to  what  period  shidi 
we  refer  the  altered  strata  ?  Shall  we  say  that  they  are  meta- 
morphic rocks  of  the  Eocene  or  Liassic  eras  ?  They  assumed 
their  stratified  form  when  the  animals  and  plants  of  the  lies 
flourished ;  they  became  metamorphic  during  the  Eocene  period. 
It  would  be  preferable  in  sUch  instances,  we  think,  to  consider 
them  OS  hypogene  strata  of  the  Eocene  period,  or  of  that  in 
which  they  were  altered  ;  yet  it  would  rarely  be  possible  to 
establish  their  true  age.  We  should  know  the  granite,  to 
which  the  change  of  texiute  wu  du«,  to  be  newer  than  the  lias 
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which  it  penetrated ;  but  there  would  rarely  be  any  date  to 
show  that  it  might  not  have  been  injected  at  the  close  of  the 
Liamc  period^  or  at  sonie  much  later  era. 

The  metamorphic  rocks  must  be  the  oldest,  that  is  to  say, 
they  must  lie  at  the  bottom  of  each  series  of  superimposed 
strata,  because  the  influence  of  the  volcanic  heat  proceeds  from 
below  upwards ;  but  the  hypogene  strata  of  one  country  may 
he,  and  frequendy  are,  of  a  very  different  age  from  those  of 
another.  The  greater  part,  however^  of  the  visible  hypogene 
rocks  are>  we  believe,  more  ancient  than  the  carboniferous  for- 
mations. In  the  latter,  we  frequently  discover  pebbles  of  hypo- 
gene rocks,  namely^ granite,  gneiss,  mica- schist,  and  clay-slate; 
and  the  carboniferous  rocks  often  rest  unchanged  upon  the 
hypogene.  According  to  our  views  of  the  operations  of  earth- 
quakes, we  ought  not  to  expect  plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks 
of  the  more  modem  eras  to  have  reached  the  surface  generally, 
foe  we  must  imagine  many  geological  periods  to  elapse  before  a 
mass  which  has  put  on  its  particular  form  far  below  the  level  of 
the  sea,  can  have  been  upraised  and  laid  open  to  view  above 
that  level.  Beds  containing  marine  shells  sometimes  appear  at 
the  height  of  two  or  three  miles  in  the  principal  mountain-chains, 
but  they  always  belong  to  formations  of  considerable  antiquity ; 
still  more  should  we  be  prepared  to  find  the  hypogene  rocks 
now  in  sight  to  be  of  high  relative  antiquity,  since^  in  order  to 
be  brought  up  to  view,  they  must  probably  have  risen  from  a 
position  far  inferior  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  elucidate  the  cause  of  the  great  age 
of  the  plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks,  now  in  sight,  by  a 
familiar  illustration.  Suppose  two  months  to  be  the  usual 
time  required  for  passing  from  some  tropical  country  to  our 
island,  and  that  an  annual  importation  takes  place  of  a  certain 
tropical  species  of  insect,  the  ordinary  term  of  whose  life  is  two 
months,  and  which  can  only  be  reared  in  the  climate  of  that 
equatorial  country.  It  is  evident  that  no  living  individuals 
could  ever  be  seen  in  England  except  in  extreme  old  age.  The 
young  may  come  annually  into  the  world  in  great  numbers, 
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but  ill  order  to  see  tliem,  wc  must  travel  to  lands  near  the 
equator. 

Id  like  manner,  if  the  hypogene  rocks  can  only  originate  at 
great  depths  in  the  regions  of  subterranean  iieat,  and  if  it 
re(|uires  many  geological  epochs  to  raise  them  to  the  surface, 
they  must  be  very  ancient  before  they  make  their  appearance 
in  the  superficial  parts  of  the  earth's  crust.  They  may  still  be 
forming  in  every  century,  and  they  may  have  been  produced  in 
equalt|uantitiesduring  each  successive  geological  period  of  equal 
duration ;  but  in  order  to  see  them  in  a  nascent  state,  slowly 
consolidating  from  a  stale  of  fusion,  or  semi-fusion,  we  must 
descend  into  the  '  fuelled  entrails '  of  the  earth,  into  the  regions 
described  by  the  poets,  where  for  ages  the  land  has 

V/ilh  sulid,  u  the  like  with  liquid  Gro. 
As  the  progress  of  decay  and  reproduction  by  aqueous  agency 
is  incessant  on  the  surface  of  the  continents,  and  in  the  bed  of 
the  ocean,  while  the  hypogene  rocks  are  generated  below,  or 
are  rising  gradually  from  the  volcanic  foci,  thus  tliere  must 
ever  be  a  remodelling  of  the  earth's  surface  in  the  time 
intermediate  between  the  origin  of  each  set  of  plutonic  and 
metamorphic  rocks,  and  the  protrusion  of  the  same  into  the 
atmosphere  or  the  ocean.  Suppose  the  principal  source  of  the 
Etnean  lavas  to  lie  at  the  depth  of  ten  miles,  we  may  easily 
conceive  that  before  they  can  be  uplifted  to  the  day  several 
distinct  series  of  earthquakes  must  occur,  and  between  each  of 
these  there  might  usually  be  one  or  more  periods  of  tranquillity. 
The  time  required  for  so  great  a  development  of  subterranean 
elevatory  movements  might  well  be  protracted  until  the  depo- 
sition of  a  series  of  sedimentary  rocks,  etjual  in  extent  to  all 
our  secondary  and  tertiary  formations,  had  taken  place.  We 
conceive,  therefore,  that  the  relative  age  of  the  visible  plutonic 
and  metamorphic  rocks,  as  compared  to  the  unaltered  sedimen- 
tary strata,  must  always  be  determined  by  the  relations  of  two 
forces, — the  power  which  uplifts  the  hypogene  rocks,  and  that 
aqueous  agency   which  degrades  and  renovates   the  earth's 
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surface ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  must  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
aqueous  action  which  takes  place  between  two  periods,  that 
when  the  heated  and  melted  rocks  are  cooled  and  consolidated 
in  the  nether  regions,  and  that  when  the  same  emerge  to  the 
day. 

Volume  of  hypogene  rocks  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
since  the  Eocene  period, — If  we  were  to  indulge  in  speculations 
on  the  probable  quantity  of  hypogene  formations,  both  strati- 
fied and  unstratified,  which  may  have  been  formed  beneath 
Europe  and  the  European  seas  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Eocene  period,  we  should  conjecture,  that  the  mass  has  equalled, 
if  not  exceeded  in  volume,  the  entire  European  continents.  The 
grounds  of  this  opinion  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  what 
we  have  said  of  the  causes  which  may  have  upheaved  part  of 
Sicily  to  a  great  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period*.  If  the  theory  which,  in 
that  instance,  attributes  the  disturbance  and  upheaving  of  the 
superficial  strata  to  the  action  of  subterranean  heat  be  deemed 
admissible,  the  same  argument  will  apply  with  no  less  force  to 
every  other  district,  elevated  or  depressed,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tertiary  period. 

But  we  have  shown,  in  our  remarks  on  the  map  of  Europe, 
in  the  second  volume,  that  the  conversion  of  sea  into  land,  since 
the  Eocene  period,  embraces  an  area  equal  to  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  and  even  those  tracts  which  had  in  part  emerged 
before  the  Eocene  era,  such  as  the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  other 
mountain-chains,  have  risen  to  the  additional  altitude  of  from 
1000  to  4000  feet  since  that  era.  We  have  also  stated  the 
probability  of  a  great  amount  of  subsidence  and  the  conversion 
of  considerable  portions  of  European  land  into  sea  during  the 
same  period — changes  which  may  also  be  supposed  to  arise  from 
the  influence  of  subterranean  heat. 

From  these  premises  we  conclude,  that  the  liquefaction  and 
alteration  of  rocks  by  the  operation  of  volcanic  heat  at  suc- 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  107. 
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cessive  periods,  has  extended  over  a  subterranean  space  ecjual 
at  Icnat  in  area  to  tlie  present  European  continent,  and  often 
through  a  portion  of  the  eartli's  crust  4000  feet  or  more  in 
thickness. 

The  jirincipal  effect  of  these  volcanic  operations  in  the  nether 
regions,  during  the  tertiary  pETtods,  or  since  tlie  existing  sjiecies 
began  lo  fiourisli,  has  been  to  heave  up  to  the  surface  bypogene 
formationa  of  an  age  anterior  to  the  carboniferous.  We 
imagine  that  the  repetition  of  another  series  of  movements,  of 
equal  violence,  might  upraise  tlie  plutonJc  and  metamorphic 
roclis  of  many  of  the  secondary  periods ;  and  if  the  same  force 
should  siill  continue  to  act,  the  next  convnlsions  might  bring 
up  the  tertiary  and  recent  hypogene  rocks,  by  wliich  time  we 
imagine  that  nearly  all  the  sedimentary  strata  now  in  sight 
would  either  liave  been  destroyed  by  the  action  of  water,  or 
would  Iiave  assumed  the  mclamorphtc  structure,  or  would  have 
been  melted  down  into  plutonic  and  volcanic  rocks. 

At  the  close  of  this  cliapter  the  reader  will  find  a  table  of 
the  chronological  relations  of  the  principal  divisions  of  rocks 
according  to  the  views  above  set  forth.  The  sketch  is  con- 
fessedly imperfect,  but  it  will  elucidate  our  theory  of  the  con- 
nexion which  may  exist  between  the  hypogene  rocks  of  different 
periods,  and  the  alluvial,  volcanic,  and  sedimentary  formations. 
A  second  table  is  added,  containing  the  names  of  some  of  the 
principal  groups  of  sedimentary  strata  mentioned  in  this  work, 
arranged  in  their  order  of  superposition. 

Concluding  Remarh. — In  our  history  of  the  progress  of 
geology,  in  the  first  volume,  we  stated  that  the  opinion 
originally  promulgated  by  Hutton,  *  that  the  strata  called 
primitive  were  mere  altered  sedimentary  rocks,'  was  vehe- 
mently opposed  for  a  time,  the  main  objection  to  the  theory 
being  its  supposed  tendency  to  promote  a  belief  in  the  past 
eternity  of  our  planet.  Previously  the  absence  of  animal 
and  vegetable  remains  in  the  so-called  primitive  strata,  had 
been  appealed  to,  as  proviofj  that  there  liad  been  a  period  when 
the  planet  was  uninhabited  by  living  beings,  and  when,  as  was 
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alao  inferred,  it  was  uninhabitable^  and,  therefore,  probably  in 
a  nascent  state. 

The  opposite  doctrine^  that  the  oldest  visible  strata  might 
be  the  monuments  of  an  antecedent  period,  when  the  animate 
world  was  already  in  existence,  was  declared  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  assumption,  that  there  never  was  a  beginning  to  the 
present  order  of  things.  The  unfairness  of  this  charge  was 
clearly  pointed  out  by  Playfair,  who  observed,  <  that  it  was 
one  thing  to  declare  that  we  had  not  yet  discovered  the  traces 
of  a  beginning,  and  another  to  deny  that  the  earth  ever  had  a 
banning.' 

We  regret,  however,  to  find  that  the  bearing  of  our  argu* 
ments  in  the  first  volume  has  been  misunderstood  in  a  similar 
manner,  for  we  have  been  charged  with  endeavouring  to  esta- 
blish the  proposition,  that  '  the  existing  causes  of  change  have 
operated  with  absolute  uniformity  from  all  eternity  *.^ 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  notice  this  misrepresentation  of 
our  views,  as  it  has  proceeded  from  a  friendly  critic  whose 
theoretical  opinions  coincide  in  general  with  our  own,  but  who 
has,  in  this  instance,  strangely  misconceived  the  scope  of  our 
argument.  With  equal  justice  might  an  astronomer  be  accused 
of  asserting,  that  the  works  of  creation  extend  throughout 
infinite  space,  because  he  refuses  to  take  for  granted  that  the 
remotest  stars  now  seen  in  the  heavens  are  on  the  utmost  verge 
of  the  material  universe.  Every  improvement  of  the  telescope 
has  brought  thousands  of  new  worlds  into  view,  and  it  would, 
therefore,  be  rash  and  unphilosophical  to  imagine  that  wc 
already  survey  the  whole  extent  of  the  vast  scheme,  or  that  it 
will  ever  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  human  observation. 

But  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  such  premises  in  favour 
of  the  infinity  of  the  space  that  has  been  filled  with  worlds ; 
and  if  the  material  universe  has  any  limits,  it  then  follows  that 
it  must  occupy  a  minute  and  infinitessimal  point  in  infinite 
space.  So,  if  in  tracing  back  the  earth's  history,  we  arrive  at  the 
monuments  of  events  which  may  have  happened  millions  of  ages 

*  Quarterly  Reriew,  No.  86,  Oct.  1830,  p.  464. 
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before  our  times,  and  if  we  buJI  find  no  decided  evidence  of  a 
commencement,  yet  the  arguments  from  analogy  in  support  of 
the  probability  of  a  beginning  remain  unshaken ;  and  if  the 
post  duration  of  the  earth  be  finite,  tlien  the  aggregate  of  geo- 
logical epochs,  however  numerous,  must  conetitulc  a  mere 
moment  of  the  past,  a  mere  infinitessimal  portion  of  eternity. 

It  lias  been  argued,  that  as  the  different  slates  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  the  different  species  by  which  it  has  been  inhabited, 
have  liad  each  their  origin,  and  many  of  them  their  termina- 
tion, so  the  entire  series  may  have  commenced  at  a  certain 
period.  It  has  also  been  urged,  that  as  we  admit  the  creation 
of  man  to  have  occurred  at  a  comparatively  modern  epoch — 
as  we  concede  the  astonishing  fact  of  the  first  introduction  of  a 
moral  and  intellectual  being,  so  also  we  may  conceive  the  first 
creation  of  the  planet  itself. 

We  are  far  from  denying  the  weight  of  this  reasoning  from 
analogy;  but  although  it  may  strengthen  our  conviction,  tliat 
the  present  system  of  change  has  not  gone  on  from  eternity,  it 
cannot  warrant  us  in  presuming  that  we  shall  be  permitted  to 
behold  tJie  signs  of  the  earth's  origin,  or  the  evidences  of  the 
first  introduction  into  it  of  organic  beings. 

In  vain  do  we  aspire  to  assign  limits  to  the  works  of  creation 
in  space,  whetlier  we  examine  tlie  starry  heavens,  or  that  world 
of  minute  animalcules  which  is  revealed  to  us  by  the  microscope. 
We  are  prepared,  therefore,  to  find  that  in  fimealso,  the  confines 
of  the  universe  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  ken.  But  In 
whatever  direction  we  pursue  our  researches,  whether  in  time 
or  space,  we  discover  everywhere  tlie  clear  proofs  of  a  Creative 
Intelligence,  and  of  His  foresight,  wisdom,  and  power. 

As  geologists,  we  learn  that  it  is  not  only  the  present 
condition  ofthegjobe  that  has  been  suited  lo  the  accommodation 
of  myriads  of  living  creatures,  but  that  many  former  states 
also  have  been  equally  adapted  to  the  organization  and  h.-ibits 
of  prior  races  of  beings.  The  disposition  of  iho  seas,  conti- 
nents, and  islands,  and  the  climates  have  varied  ;  so  it  appears 
that  the  species  have  been  changed,   and  yet  they  have  all 
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been  so  modelled,  on  types  analogous  to  those  of  existing 
plants  and  animals,  as  to  indicate  throughout  a  perfect  har- 
mony of  design  and  unity  of  purpose.  To  assume  that  the  evi- 
dence of  the  beginning  or  end  of  so  vast  a  scheme  lies  within 
the  reach  of  our  philosophical  inquiries,  or  even  of  our  specu- 
lations, appears  to  us  inconsistent  with  a  just  estimate  of  the 
relations  which  subsist  between  the  finite  powers  of  man  and 
the  attributes  of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Being. 
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TABLE  I. 

Showing  the  Kriatiom  of  the  Alluvial,  Aqufoua,  Fotcanic,  and 
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TABLE  I.  continued. 
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Volcamc \        High  Teesdale. 

{™  .     .  fCbwcea/tfrf/beneathEdinburgh,  North- 

a.  Plutomc        i         umberiand,  Durham. 
.   ,*  .         I.-    I  Near  the  Plutonic  rocks  of  the  iame 
6.  Metamorphic  \       ^^ 

2  C  2 


DIAGUAM 

Shewinif  Ike  relaliee  posilion  which  the  Plutoiiic  and  Std 

menliinj  Farmalions  of  different  ayes  winy  occupy  ; 

(m  itluttration  of  Table  I.) 

No.  31. 


In  the  aboTe  dUgraiu  an  attempt  ia  miule  to  shew  the  inTerled  order  'm  which 
the  tedimenluy  nnd  plulonic  formationi  mny  occur  in  the  eulh'i  cruat;  lubln-- 
poiilion  in  the  pliiloDic,  like  aiiperposilion  in  the  ledimentuy  rockg,  being  Tor  the 
■noiit  part  characteiistic  of  a  newer  »f^.  By  aid  of  thia  illimtralian,  and  whit  ■« 
have  laid  in  Cliap.  25  and  3G,  the  reader  will  comprehend  nhy  to  iuge  a  portieo 
ot  the  plutonic  roclu  of  lalcr  periods  are  concealed,  and  why  the  more  ancient  of 
tbii  class  liave  riiien  nearest  to  the  Biuface,  so  at  to  have  beeu  denuded  in  some 
tegtoni  and  exposed  Id  view. 


•  The  primary  formations  here  mentioned  are  Ihoae,  whether  sItatiGrd  or  Ui 
ittatiGed,  which  are  older  than  the  carboniferous  deposits. 
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TABLE  U. 

Showing  the  Order  of  Superposition,  or  Chronological  Succession, 
of  the  principal  Sedimentary  Deposits  or  Groups  of 

Strata  in  Europe. 


This  Table  is  referred  to  in  the  Glossary,  and  includes  the  Secondary  Formations  alluded 

to  in  this  Work,  but  not  described  in  detail. 


Pcnodond 
Group*. 

Nunaa  of  tha  principal  Mraibers  and  genaral  Mineral  nature  of 

the  Fonuatioo. 

Soma  of  the  LocalitiM  whera  Um 
Formution  oecum. 

• 

i 

A 

The  deposits  of  this  period  are  for  the  most  part  concealed  under 

existing  lakes  and  seas. 

& 
1 

Consolidated  sandy  and  gravelly  beds  (a), 
travertin  limestones  (b),  calcareous  sandstones 
with  broken  shells  (c),  coral  limestone,  consist- 
ing of  corals,  shells,  &c.  (<0 

a.  Delta  of  the  Rhone. 

b.  Tivoli,  and  other  parts 
of  Italy. 

c.  Shore  of  island  of  Gua- 
daloupe. 

d.  Coral  reefs  in  Pacific, 
&c. 

• 

B 

• 

Is 

P4 

Marimb. 

Umetione,      sands, 
clays,  sandstones,  con- 
glomerates, marls  with 
gypsum ;      containing 
marine  fossils  (a). 

Freshwatbii. 

Sands,  clays,  sand- 
stones,   lignites,    &c. ; 
containing    land   and 
freshwater  fossils  (6). 

a,  Sicily,  Ischia,  Morea  ? 
6.  CoUe  in  Tuscany. 

i 

• 
1-4 

Older      ^ 
PUocene.    " 

Svhapennine    mari, 
Subapennine       yellow 
sand,   English  ^erag^ 
and  other  deposits,  as 
in  B,  containing  marine 
fossils  («)• 

Similar  deposits  to 
B ;  containing /an</ and 
freshwater  fossils  (6). 

a,  Subapennine  forma- 
tions, Perpignan,  Nice, 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

6.  Near  Sienna,  &c. 

D 

• 

Faluns  of  the  laire^ 
and  other  deposits  of 
similar  mineral  compo- 
sition with  B  and  C, 
containing  marine  toB- 
silt  (a). 

Similar  deposits  to  B 
and    C ;     containing 
land    and  freshwater 
fossils  (6). 

a.  Touraine,  Bordeaux, 
Valley  of  Bormida,  Su- 
perga  near  Turin,  Ba- 
sin of  Vienna. 

6.  Saucats^  twelve  miles 

i 
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TABLE  II.  continued. 


1 


twM.^ 

N™  ^  ..^f-J..^,  f.™^._^-^^».l  Mi«. 

—• •■'■'tf"— — 

1 

d 

E 

Cnfea;r«Gro««rr(B), 

CJaurc     lUiceui— 
uadotoiwi  and  cunglo- 
meraHrt.redmarl.yrwo 
uid  white  marls,  lime- 

— with  lu><]  and  fcesh- 
wafet  fo«U.  (c). 

a.  Puis  basin. 

h.    Paris,    London,    and 

Hnmi«hire  baBim.  lile 

ofU'ighl. 
c.  Paria    Basin,     Isle    al 

Wight.  Anvrpie,  Ve- 

lay,  Conlal. 

F 

1 

1.  (lfa«/Wf*/B'J..~EBrthri.hilo 
UmcatouB  nith  liliteoui  muites,  re- 

81.  Peter-i  Moiat,  UuMrtrithL 

a.  CWi  i<..Mjf«/.  (n«tine). 

3.  Chalk  without  flJDti  (muine). 

1 

i.   Uppit  gnxit  i<^d  Cmsrioa)-— 
Mu-ly  (looe,  and  i>i>d  with  greto 
particles;  liijns  of  calcareous  Baud- 

'.  North  nnd  South  Downs,  and 
parti  of  (hu-  iuletrening  Weald  ot 

S.  fall/'  ( murine).— Blue  clay,witli 
numcroin  fonili,  jiaBKiiig  into  c«lca- 
reou»  marl  in  the  Ioult  parts. 

Ule  of  Wiftht,  coasts  of  Ilamp. 
Miirc  ond  Dotsetshin-,  VoFl.hini, 
Norii,  of  Ireland. 

1 

6.  Lover  grern  nmd  (marine). — 
Grey,  yeltoiiti>Ii,  anil  (greenish  sanila, 
rerru{;iniiua    Bands    and   sandstunea, 

* 

1 
1 

1.  HiaM  f/oy(fresh«»t,-t).— Clay, 
for  the  most  yut  Hithuut  iiilemiix- 
tura  of  ulcaretnu  matti^r,  ■omclinio 
includingtlnnbeds  uf  sand  and  ahtlly 
limestone. 

1,  2.  Eik.nHwly  .levrl,>p«i  In  the 

2.  Ihili-s,  u«d4  (rrrahwafpr).— 
Grev,    jelluw,     and    ndilibh -brown 
Mnila,  uiidtloni-i,  cUy>,  calcurauug 

central  [nirt*  of  Kent,  Surrey,  utd 
Sii>»ti. 
3.   I.le  or  PmlMck,  in  Donel. 

(hire. 

1     i 

3.  /'»rtr.i  b^.  (ftK 
riou.kin<I><<.niin»i»u 

liwaU'O'— Va- 
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TABLE  II.  continued. 


Psriodaand 
Groups. 


of  the  priAdpal  M«mber»  and  gemenl  Mine- 
nJ  nator*  of  tlie  Fonnatjoa. 


H 


I 

i 

PS 
H 

i 


o 

QQ 


I 

S 

o 


E 

1-4 


g 


o 


1.  /'or//aj«/&ed:*  (marine).— Coarse 
■helly  limestoDe,  fine-grained  white 
limestone,  compact  limestone  —  all 
more  or  less  of  an  oolitic  structure ; 
beds  of  cherts. 


2.  Kinvneridge  clay  (marine). — 
Blue  and  greyish-yellow  slaty  clay, 
containing  gypsum,  bituminous  slate 
(Kimmendge  coal). 


3.  Cora/ ro^  (marine). — Calcareous 
shelly  freestones,  largely  oolitic; 
coarse  limestone,  full  of  corals;  yel- 
low sands;  calcareous  siliceous  grits. 


4.  Oxford  clay  (marine).— Dark 
blue  tenacious  clay  with  septaria,  bi- 
tuminous shale,  sandy  limestone  (Kel- 
loway  rock),  iron  pyrites,  gypsiun. 


5.  Combrath  (marine).^-Grey  or 
bluish  rubbly  limestone,  separated  by 
layers  of  clay. 


6.  Foreti  marble  (marine). — Cal- 
careo-siliceous  sand  and  gritstone ; 
thin  fissile  beds  of  limestone,  with 
clay  partings ;  coarse  shelly  limestone. 


7.  Great  oolite  (marine). — White 
and  yellow  oolitic  calcareous  freestone, 
coarse  shelly  limestone,  layers  of  clay. 

Oolitic  limestone,  with  renuuns  of 
land  animals,  birds,  amphibia,  plants, 
sea-shells  (a). 


8.  Inferior  oolite  (marine). — Ful- 
ler's earth,  soft  freestonci  sand  with 
calcareous  concretions. 


Somt  of  the  Looalitiw  «b«r«  Um  PormaUom  oooun. 


Isle  of  Portland,  Tisbury  in  Wilt- 
shire, Aylesbury. 


Near  Kimmeridge  on  coast  of  Dor- 
setshire— Sunning  Well,  near  Oxford. 


Headington,  near  Oxford — Farring- 
don,  in  Berkshire — Calne  and  Steeple 
Ashton  in  Wiltshire — Somersetshire. 


New  Malton.  in  Yorkshire — Lin- 
colnshire —  Cambridgeshire  —  Hun- 
tingdonshire, and  midland  counties — 
abundantly  near  Oxford— Somerset- 
shire— Dorsetshire. 


Malmsbury,  Atford,  Wrazall,  Chip- 
penham. 


Whichwood  Forest,  Oxfordshire*- 
Frome,  south-east  of  Bath. 


Kettering,  in  Northamptonshire^* 
Bath— Buriord,  iu  Oxfordshire- 
Bradford,  in  Wiltshire. 

(a)  Stonesfield,  near  Woodstock, 
Oxfordshire. 


Cutteswold  Hills  —  Dundry  Hill, 
near  Bristol. 


Limestones  of  various  qualities,  clays,  sands,  and  sandstone,  containing  the 
same  fossils  as  those  occurring  in  the  series  of  the  oolitic  group  of  England, 
constitute  the  main  body  of  the  Jiura  chain  of  mountains,  and  cover  va^t 
tracts  Si  country  in  Oermaoy. 


m^ 


OaPER  OF  THE  SUPERPOSITIOK  OF 


TABLE  II.  conilniied. 


1 


u  (mirinc).— Blue,  wiiite,  and 
jelloir  eatXhj  limeslono,  usually  in 
Ihin  bads,  intent  rail  Red  nrilh  clay, 
often  iilaly  Mill  bituiuiuoiia. 

Duck  blue  mill,  with  u  few  im^- 
luT  nibbly  Uine»toao  betla — saudy 
mailntniie. 


Lyme  Rceii,  in  DorMbhir?,  and 
lOAny  puts  of  SometBCteliire.  GIou- 
ttenhitc,   Wirwielwhire,    Nolting- 

.nwhire,  and  Yorkshire — in  Sulhn- 
landahiie,  the  Bebridea,  and  Korlh  uf 


1  coniiderabk 


Ire'«»l. 


1.  Ettiprr,  pr  varitjaled  wtarli. — 
Rfd,  grey,  RTWU,  blue,  and  while 
miirli,  ■Bnil9laiu'B,eiHi);lninenle<,and 
ihdUsi  cantuining  g)-|itiini  and  nek- 


Neigh  bouihood  at   Voicei 


(mann*),— OrrTi        Extennnly  deielopcd  in  Genniny 
blue,   and   Uackiah   limeahiM,  with    and  Fiance.   Hilhcilo  no  bnls  in  Kng. 

many  foiiila,  pnrticulurly  eiictiuileg;     land   have  been  iilculifiol   ivilh  llie 
liliccoui  Inyen  nod  noiliJes  ;  nia^ne-  ,  furniatiuu. 
ilone,  matis  ofdifteient  ci 


KJ'P" 


im,  and  tuck -salt. 


3.  yarifgaled  umdilBH 
white,  blue,  and  gn^a  luhe 
eeoua  landrtonp,  often  mico 
containiag  gypsum  and  riK 


4.  Afoj»™,a«/i«f./o-<  (marine).— 
Compact  ihcUy  Umealooe,  yeUuw 
mngnesian  limestone,  marl  alale,  red 
mail,  ojid  gypsum- 


/    / 


Nottinghnmhire  —  Yorkshire.  It 
ii  iineeclain  whether  the  Taiiegatad 
aanditune  ot  England  belongs  to  Ibe 
Keuper  fonnation  of  Gcrmanj-,  or  lo 
the  variegnled  (andatone  which  lin 
undt'ithe  Muschelkalk  in  W«slphalii, 
Wurtcmbetg,  the  V'osgei,  ke. 


Noltinsthamshire,  Derbyshire, York- 
shire,  Durham,  Nort hum bs .land. 

Depsrlmenti  of  Saone  and  Loire, 
Harli  mounlains,  Thuringii,  Wml- 


Nelghbnuihnod  of  Eieter — York- 
hire  —  Diirlmm— Westphalia— Wur- 
embet^ — Vosges  mountainiu 
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TABLE  II.  continued. 


Ftriod*  and 
Groups. 


Names  of  tb«  principal  Mambcra  and  general  Mino- 
nil  nature  of  the  Formation. 


Some  of  tbe  Looalitie*  where  the  Porouition  oocuri. 


I 

I 


o 
o 

M 


1 .  Coai  mfatttret  (freshwater  ?), — 
SaadstoneSygrits,  conglomerates,  days 
wiih  ironstone,  shales,  and  limestone, 
interstratified  with  beds  of  coal. 


o 
O 


2.  Mountain  iimettone  (marine).— 
Grey,  compact,  and  crystalline  lime- 
stone, abounding  in  lead  ore  in  North 
of  England,  and  alternating  with  coal 
measures  in  Scotland. 


3.  OU  red  tandstone, — Ck>arse  and 
fine  siliceous  sandstones  and  conglo- 
merates of  various  colours,  red  predo- 
minating. 


4.  Orauwacke  and  tranaition  iime- 
ttone (marine). — Coarse  and  fine 
slates,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates 
— crystalline  lim^ones. 


Northumberland,  Durham,  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  Derbyshire,Stairord- 
shire,  Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire, 
South  Wales,  Valleys  of  the  Forth  and 
Clycle. 

District  of  Liege,  Westphalia,  Si- 
lesia;  Bohemia,  &c. 


Mendip  Hills,  Somersetshire,  Der- 
byshire, Yorkshire,  Lancashire,' West- 
moreland, Durham,  Northumberland, 
Lanarkiihire,  Linlithgowshire,  many 
parts  of  Ireland. 

North-west  of  Germany,  Belgium, 
North  of  France. 


Extensively  developed  in  Shropshire 
and  Herefordshire,  Brecknockshire, 
Dumfriesshire,  Forfarshire. 

Silesia,  Bohemia. 


Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  Wales, 
Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  South  of 
Scotland,  South  of  Ireland. 

North  of  France,  North-west  of 
Germany,  &c. 


) 
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M.  DESHAYES'S  TABLES  OF  SHELLS, 


APPENDIX  I. 


The  object  of  these  Tables  is  to  give  a  list,  not  of  the  characteristic 
shells  of  the  different  tertiaiy  formations,  of  which  some  figures  are 
given  in  plates  1,  2,  and  3,  but  to  show  the  connexion  of  different  periods 
by  indicating  the  shells  common  to  two  or  more  periods,  or  common  to 
some  tertiary  period  and  to  the  recent  epoch. 

The  names  also  of  a  considerable  number  of  species  are  given,  as  being 
found  common  to  two  or  more  formations  of  the  same  tertiary  period. 
The  localities  where  the  fossil  species  are  met  with,  and  the  known  ha- 
bitations of  the  living  species,  are  also  given. 

No  allusion  is  made  to  any  secondary  fossil  shells ;  the  word  fossil, 
therefore,  must  always  be  understood  to  refer  to  tertiary  formations. 

The  number  of  species  of  recent  and  fossil  shells  which  were  examined 
and  compared  in  constructing  these  tables  amounted  to  7,816,  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Univalvet 

Living  SpcdM. 

.     3,616 

• 

FoMOSptdas. 

.     2,098 

Bivalves 

.     1,164        . 

• 

938 

4,780  3,036 

Of  these  3,036  fossil  species,  426  were  identified  with  individuals  found 
among  the  4,780  living  species ;  123  of  them  are  only  known  in  a  fossil 
state,  but  are  mentioned  as  being  common  to  more  than  one  tertiary 
xteriod;  and  233  are  enumerated  by  name,  although  not  common  to  two 
tertiary  periods,  or  to  some  tertiary  period  and  the  recent  epoch,  merely 
because  they  have  been  found  in  two  or  more  formations  of  the  same 
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period.    Thus  the  number  of  fossil  speties  nameJ  in  llie  (ables  sniouoli 

to  782,  consisting  of — 

Specie*  fuujid  both  living  and  Tinsit        .         ■         •         .        426 
Spvcia  rusiilrinly,  but  common  to  mare  than  one  teitiaij  period  123 
Si<c<:iei  fuuil  only,  aod  named  merely  aa  totuti  in  Itto  or  mnre 
furmtLlioDS  a!  Ihe  Bume  puiod         ....  233 

A  few  will  be  found  without  specific  names,  because  Ihey  have  not  yet 
been  describeil  or  named  by  any  authors. 

The  Inbles  are  continuous  from  p.  2  to  p.  45,  and  the  desciiption  of 
each  species  extends  across  two  pages. 

The  following  examples  nill  best  illuilrate  ihe  object  of  the  tablet.    If 
we  take  the  first  genus,  Aspergillum  (p.  2),  we  find  that — 
Column  I  gives  Ihe  name  of  Ihe  genus. 

„       2  shows  that  four  living  species  of  the  genus  are  known  li> 

M.  Deslmyes. 
„       3  that  lie  has  seen  one  fossil  species. 
„        4  is  left  blunk.  because  the  singk  fossil  species  has  not  yet 

been  identified  with  any  living  species. 
„       5  is  also  blank,  because  Ihe  fossil  species  it  only  known  in 

one,  period  or  formation. 

„       6  is  also  blank,  because  the  fossil  species  not  having  been 

identiBed  with  a  living  species,  it  was  unnecessaiy  to 

mention  the  habitation  of  any  of  Ihe  four  living  species. 

The  columns  of  the  three  periods  are  left  blank,  because  the  fossil 

species  has  not  been  found  in  more  tlian  one  period.    In  Ihe  column  of 

localilies  on  Ihe  right  of  the  right-hand  page,  in  the  subdivision  headed 

Bordeaux,  the  figure  1  denotes  that  one  species  of  fossil  Aspergillom 

hu  been  found  in  that  locality. 

To  select  another  example :  if  we  take  Ihe  genus  Solen  (p.  2>,  we  find 
that— 

Column  2  shows  that  twenty-six  living  species  of  the  genu  an 
known  to  M.  Deshayes. 
„      3  that  he  hai  seen  nineteen  {qmvL  species  of  the  genus. 
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Column  4  gives  the  name  of  the  species  Solen  vagina,  because 
that  species  is  found  both  living  and  fossil. 

„  5  is  left  blank,  because  the  names  of  those  species  only  are 
placed  in  this  column  which  have  no  living  analogue.^ 
but  are  found  in  more  than  one  period,  or  in  more  than 
one/ormcUion  of  the  same  period.  [Thus,  in  the  next 
line,  Solen  siliquarius  has  no  living  analogue,  but  it 
occurs  in  two  formations  of  the  Miocene  period,  viz.  at 
Bordeaux  and  in  Touraine.] 

„  6  shows  that  the  living  species  of  Solen  vagina  inhabits  the 
European  Ocean  and  Mediterranean. 

,  The  two  asterisks  in  the  column  of  the  Pliocene  period  show  that  the 
species  is  found  in  two  formations  of  that  period,  viz.  in  the  Subapennine 
hills  and  the  English  crag. 

The  asterisk  in  the  column  of  the  Miocene  period  shows  that  this  spe- 
cies is  found  in  the  basin  of  Vienna. 

The  word  Baden  in  the  next  column  indicates  that  the  species  is  also 
found  fossil  in  that  locality. 

The  column  of  the  Eocene  period  is  blank,  because  the  shell  has  not 
been  found  in  any  formation  belonging  to  that  period. 

The  figures  in  the  column  of  localities  will  be  understood  by  what  we 
said  above.  In  summing  up  these  figures  it  will  be  found  that  they 
amount  to  thirty-one,  whereas  it  is  stated,  in  the  third  column  of  the  left- 
hand  page,  that  only  nineteen  fossil  species  have  been  found.  The  dis- 
agreement arises  from  this— that  the  same  species  occur  in  more  than 
one  locality,  and  thus  come  to  be  counted  more  than  once  in  the  column 
of  localities. 

N.  B.  In  some  cases,  before  the  totals  of  the  species  in  the  columns  of 
localities  can  tally  with  the  figures  in  the  third  column,  the  species  enu- 
merated in  the  supplementary  table  of  localities)  p.  46,  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

A  note  of  interrogation  added  to  the  asterisk  (*?)  indicates  a  doubt 
as  to  the  correct  identification  of  the  shell,  either  because  the  shell  is  a 
variety  which  has  a  somewhat  distant  analogy  to  the  recognized  type  of 
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the  iptciea,  or  because  the  specimen  examined  waj  in  rather  an  inpo^ 
feet  si  ale. 

The  specific  tmrnes  of  the  leiliary  foBsil  ihelli  which  have  been  found 
by  M.  Deshayes  lo  belong  to  one  priod  only,  and  for  which  he  hn  not 
yet  discovered  any  living  analogues,  are  not  given,  as  their  enunieralioii 
would  have  required  more  apace  than  could  be  allotted  lo  such  a  suhject 
in  a  Irealise  on  Geolopy ;  but  their  aggregate  number  is  incluJed  In  IIib 
I uhdi visions  of  the  column  in  the  right-hand  page  headed '  No.  ot  species 
in  each  genus  in  the  following  localities,'  and  in  (he  sopplementary  (able, 


h 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  TABLE, 


CLinlaining  Localities  fui  which  Ihere  wu  not  mfficieat  sp 
preceding  taLli^a. 


"^  lliltuilduhlhMl^ 

Cyd*.   .  .  .     t 

CjMM 1    3 

TridMM     t     1 

p«™ I                      1 

1 

Fedta 0  4 , ., 3  3 

""-^ »  ,        i 

HeUi e!  I    1 1 2   2 I 

Pup. j..[...    ...    . 

Bulimu 1 

PlanorVu 2.,    2 1 3..    1 

Cerilliium  .   .    .J ' 1 4 A 

Teitiibri. 4 

f' 

(  *f  ) 

GENERAL   RESULTS 

DBDUCKD  FROM 

A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  SPECIES  EXAMINED  IN  COMPILING 

THE  FOREGOING  TABLES. 


PLIOCENE  PERIOD. 


Italy,  Sicily,  the  Morea,  Perpignan,  tod  the  English  Crag.  The  fossils 
of  Perpignan  and  the  Morea  are,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four 
species,  the  same  as  those  of  Italy. 

No.  of 

speciefl. 

In  Italy    .    569,  of  which  238  ar6  still  living,  and  33 1  extinct  (orunknown) 
Sicily  .    226      ,,216  „  10 

The  Crag  111      „         45  „  66 


if 

99 


906 

No.  of  species  common  to  Italy  and  Sicily       •       103 

Italy  and  the  Crag^  4 

Sicily  and  the  Crag  4 

Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  Crag  18 

129 
No.  of  species  proper  to  Sicily         .      65 

to  the  Crag    •      23 

By  subtracting  from  the  total  number  of  species  enumerated 

as  belonging  to  the  above  localities      .  .  •  906 

those  species  which  are  common  to  different  localities         ,       129 

We  find  the  real  number  of  the  species  of  this  epoch  to  be  .      777 

The  number  of  living  analogues  is  35 0,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of 
49inl00« 

MIOCENE  PERIOD. 

Bordeaux,  Dax,  Touraine,  Turin,  Baden,  Vienna,  Moravia,  Hungary, 
Cracovia,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  Transylvania,  Angers,  and  Roncat. 

The  species  of  Moravia,  Hungary,  Cracovia,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and 
Transylvania,  are  the  same,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  as  those  of 
Vienna  and  Baden. 

*  The  statement  that  there  are  only  4  gpecies  common  to  Italy  and  the  Crag, 
may  seem  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  18  are  common  to  those  places  and  to 
Sicily ;  but  the  reader  will  understand  that  there  are  only  4  species  which  are 
common  to  Italy  and  the  Crag,  and  which  are  not  also  common  to  some  oiher 
P/iocene  locality.  The  same  remark  k  applicable  to  similar  statements  in  the 
sequel. 

f  Ronca  may  very  probably  belong  to  the  Eocene  epoch ;  but  in  this,  as  in  re- 
spect to  a  few  other  localities  mentioned  i&  the  tablet,  the  number  of  analogues  is 
too  small  to  lead  to  certain  conclusions. 


Bordeaux  mi  Dax»  59J,  of  which 

Touraine 

.     2<JS 

Turin 

.        07 

Vienna 

.   m 

Baden 

.       99 

Angers 

.    lec 

Ronca 

40           ,, 

1  slill  living,  and  4SS  eiliiut 


I 


a  to  Bordeaux,  Du,  Touraine 

il).  ib.    Turin         .         .        ,         , 

ib.  ib.    Vienna      ,         .         ,         . 

ib.  ib.   Baden 

ib.  ib.    Angers 

ib,  ib.    Konca 

ib.  ib.   Touraine  and  Turin      . 

ib.  ib.   Touraine  and  Vienna 

ib.  ib.    Touraine  and  Baden     . 

il).  ib.   Touraine  and  Angers 

ib.  ib.   Touraine  and  Ronca     . 

ib.  ib.   Touraine,  Turin  and  Vienna 

ib.  ib.   Touraine.  Turin  and  Angers 

ib.  ib.   Tonraine,  Vienna  and  Anger; 

ib.  ib.   Turin  and  Vient 

ib.  ib.    Turin  and  Hiinci 

ib.  ib.    Baden  and  Aiigi 

Touraine  and  Angers 
Touraine  and  Turin 
Touraine  and  Vienna 
Touraine  and  Baden 
Turin  and  Ronca 
Vienna  and  Angers    . 
Angers  and  Ronca 
TouL-aine,  Vienna  and  Baden 
Touraine,  Vienna,  Angers  and  Baden 
Bordeaux,  Dax.  Tourain 


Turin,  Vienna  and  Angers 
).        Turin,  Vienna  and  Baden 

Vienna  and  Baden 

Vienna,  Angers  and  Baden 

Carried  over       .        .        .        i 

.      446  ipeciei 


makiagatotiilar        . 
but  from  itie  gnal  number  of  ipecieB  common 
reality,  ouly  &34  apwies,  a)  above  laentiuueil. 


lh«  iwa  localities  thera  are,  ii 


49 

No.  of 
Species 

Brought  over  •        •        .        .       256 

Common  to  Bordeaux,  Dax,  Touraine,  Turin,Vienna,  Angers  &  Baden    1 

ib.  ib.        ib.       Angers  and  Baden    .         .        2 

ibi         ib.  Vienna  and  Baden  ...        4 

263 

By  adding  to  the  above  134  species  which  are  common  to  the 
Miocene,  and  the  two  other  epochs        .        .         .        .  134 

the  total  number  of  analogues  will  be  found  to  be        .        •  397 

By  subtracting  from  the  total  number  of  species  of  the  above 

locahties 1418 

those  species  which  are  common  to  different  localities      .        .       397 
We  find  the  real  number  of  species  of  this  epoch  to  be  •         1021 

The  number  of  living  analogues  is  176,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of 
rather  less  than  18  in  100;  the  number  of  fossil  analogues,  after  sub- 
tracting those  which  pass  from  the  Miocene  into  both  the  Pliocene  and 
Eocene  epochs,  is  168,  which  is  very  nearly  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  species  which  pass  from  the  Miocene  into  the  Pliocene  period  are 
in  number  196,  of  which  114  are  living,  and  82  fossil,  which  is  very 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  20  in  100  of  the  total  number  of  species  of 
the  latter  epoch.  Thus  it  is  remarkable  that  there  are  18  in  100  living 
analogues,  18  in  100  of  analogous  fossil  species,  and  that  20  in  100  of 
these  species  pass  from  the  Miocene  to  the  Pliocene  epoch. 

The  114  living  species,  and  the  82  fossil  ones,  which  are  common  to 
the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods,  are  distributed,  in  the  last- mentioned 
epoch,  in  the  following  manner : — 

Liviico.  Fossil. 

Crag        ...  4  Crag         .         .        4 

Italy         ...        48  Sicily        .         .         1 

Sicily        ...  5  Italy  .         .71 

Sicily  and  Italy  .        46  Sicily  and  Italy  .        5 

Sicily,  Italy,  and  the  Crag  1 1  Sicily  and  the  Crag    1 

114  82 

The  preceding  distribution  of  species  will  show  that  Italy  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Miocene  period  by  181  species,  Sicily  by  69,  and  the  Crag 
by  20. 

EOCENE  PERIOD. 

Paris,  London,  Valognes,  Belgium,  Castelgomberfo,  and  Pauliac. 

A  small  number  of  species  only  have  been  examined  from  Belgium, 
Pauliac,  and  Castelgomberto,  but  which  agreed,  with  few  exceptions, 
with  species  of  the  Paris  baiin.    So  also  in  regard  to  Valognes. 

VOL.  III.  d 


Xiimter  of  species,  Paris 


Valognes  . 
Belgium     . 


1123  of  which  38  are  bUII  living,  ami 

1064  eslinci  (or  uiiknowo). 
230  or  which  12  are  still  li»ing,  and 

227  estinct  (or  unknown). 
332 
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By  auhtracting  from  these  locali- 
ties the  number  of  analogous 

species     .         .         .         .        S04 

The  real  number  of  species  of 
tliia  epoch  is      .         ,         .1238 

Tlie  numhcr  of  fossils  of  this  period  identified  with  living  spec'iei  is  43, 
which  is  to  1238  in  the  piuporlion  of  Sj,  in  100.  The  number  of  fossil 
species  which  pass  from  the  Eocene  inlo  the  two  other  periods  is  46, 
that  is  to  say,  in  nearly  tlie  same  proportion  as  the  living  an^ognes, 
Amon^  tlie  fossil  species,  four  only  ore  common  lo  the  three  epoobi, 
which  are  the  following  :— 

1  Dentaliam  coarctatum.  3  Bulimus  terebellatus. 

2  Tomatclla  inflata.  4  Corbula  complanata. 

The  42  other  fossil  species,  which  go  no  farther  than  the  Miocene 
epoch,  are  distributed  in  the  foUowing  manner : — 

Bordeaux  and  Dax 

Turin 

Angers 

Ronca 

Bordeaux,  Dax  and  Touraine 
ib.  ib.    and  Turin 

ib.         ib.   Touraine  and  Angers    . 
ib.  ib.   Turin,  Vienna  and  Baden 

ib.  ib. ;  Touraine,  Turin,  Vienna  and  Angers 

ib.  ib.    Touraine,  Vienna,  Angers  and  Baden 

Turin  and  Ronca         .... 

Angers  and  Ronca       .... 


42 
Of  the  42  living  species,  the  following  13  are  common  to  the  three 


1  Dentalium  enlalis, 

3  strangulatum, 

3  Fissurella  grteca, 

4  Bulla  lignaria, 

5  Rissoa  cochlearella, 

6  Murex  6stulosus, 


13  Nucula  mnrgaritacea. 


7  Murex  tubifer, 
S  Poiymorphina  gjbba, 
9  Triloculina  oblonga, 
10  Lucina  divaricftia, 

1 1 gibbosula, 

12  Isocardia  cor. 


3 

1 

1 

1 

1    . 

1 

7 

Ill 

1021 

1238 

51 

Of  the  other  species,  7  go  no  farther  than  the  Miocene  epoch,  and  are 
distributed  in  the  following  manner, — 
Bordeaux  and  Dax 

ib.  ib.  and  Baden 

ib.  ib.  and  Touraine    . 

ib.  ib.  and  Angers 

ib.  ib.  Touraine  and  Angers 

Total  number  of  species  in  the  three  periods,— 

In  the  Pliocene 
In  the  Miocene 
In  the  Eocene 

3036 

From  the  above  lists  it  will  appear  that  there  are  17  species  which  are 
common  to  the  three  epochs,  and  which  may  therefore  be  said  to  cha- 
racterise the  entire  tertiary  formations  of  Europe.  Thirteen  of  tliem  are 
species  &till  living,  while  four  are  only  known  as  fossil.  There  is  not  a 
single  species  common  to  the  Pliocene  and  Eocene  epochs  which  is  not 
also  found  in  the  Miocene. 

Geographicax  Distribution  of  the  livinq  Species  which 

HAVE   their  fossil  AnALOOUES. 

Pliocene  Epochs  350  species. 

In  the  Mediterranean            .            .            •            .  242"^ 
In  the  Indian  Ocean              ....  25 
At  Senegal                .....  5 
Common  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Senegal              .  14 
and  the  African  Ocean  8 


Indian  Ocean  and  to  Seneg^  .  7 

and  to  America  .  5, 


Fossil  in 

Sicily 
and  Italy. 


In  the  Northern  European  Ocean     .  .  .  43 1  Fossil  in 
Pacific  Ocean             .            .            •            .  1  j  the  Crag. 

350 

Miocene  Epochs  176  species,  (100  species  common  to  the 

preceding  epoch.) 

SpedM. 

At  Senega],  of  which  13  are  common  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  12 
to  the  Mediterranean  .  .  .  .  .79 

In  the  Mediterranean  and  Southern  European  Ocean,  of  which  10 
are  common  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  12  to  Senegal  .     86 

In  the  Indian  Ocean,  10  of  which  are  common  to  the  Southern 
European  Ocean      .  .  .  .  .  .29 

Carried  over       ....        194 

</2 


Brouelil  over        .... 

In  the  Equatorial  Seas  of  Amcrk-a.  2  ot  wtiich  are  comraon  to  the 
Indiitn  Ocean  ...... 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean        ...... 

3 

Number  common  to  different  localities  : 


Eocene  Epneh,  42  Mptvift,  of  which  2S  are  common  to  the 
two  preceding  epoch*. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  3  of  which  are  common  to  India  andNew 
Holland  ......  I 

In  the  Indian  Ocean  ..... 

In  New  Holland         ...... 

In  Senegal     ...,.,. 


Of  the  fluviatile  and  terrestrial  siwcies,  5  are  still  living  in  Europe, 
I  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  4  in  Asia,  Spain  and  Greece 
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APPENDIX  II. 


I.— FOSSIL   SHELLS   COLLECTED  BY  THE  AUTHOR  FROM  VARI. 

OUS  LOCALITIES  OF  THE  NEWER  PLIOCENE  FORMA- 

TION  IN  SICILY;  NAMED  BY  M.  DESHAYES. 

N.  B.  Thoie  which  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  this  and  the  following  lists 

are  unknown  as  recent. 


FOSSIL  SHELLS  FROM  THE  FLANKS  OF  ETNA,  IMME- 

DIATELY  ABOVE  THE  BAY  OP  TREZZA. 

In  clay  and  volcanic  tuff.    (See  p.  79.) 


Mactra  trianfifula,  Broc. 
Corbula  nucleus. 
Astarte,  unnamed. 

„  ditto. 

Venus  Brongniarti,  Payraudeau. 
,t     radiafa. 
„     species  doubtful. 
Cytherea  exoleta. 

M        lincta. 
Cardium  edule. 

„       sulcatum. 
Area  antiquata,  Lamk. 

,t    barbata,  Lamk. 
Pectunculus  ^lycimeris. 

n         pilosus. 
Nuculi^  new  species. 
M       margarilacea. 
Chama  unicornis. 
Pecten  ornatus. 

„     an,  new  species  ? 
„     Bniei,  Payr. 
operculans. 
unicolor. 
„     Jacobsus. 
Ostrea  edulis. 
Anomia  ephippium. 
Dentalium  entalis. 

*  new  species, 
strangulatum,  Deih» 
novem  costatom. 
Pileopsis  Ungarica. 
Cal;^traea  Cninensis. 
Nauca  millepuoctata. 
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Natica  Dillwynii,  Payr, 
„      Guillemini,  Payr. 
„      glaucina. 
Trochus  magus. 
„      conulus. 
„      Adansoni,  Payr, 
Turbo  rugosus. 
Monodonta  Viellotii,  Payr. 
Turritella  terebra,  Broc. 
Cerithium  sulcatum. 
Pleurotoma,  new  species. 
Cancellaria  cancellata. 
Fusus,  new  species, 
new  species, 
craticulatus,  Blainv. 
strigosus. 
„      Hgnarius. 
Murex  trunculus. 
Brandaris. 
erinaceus. 
Triton  an  pileare  ? 
Rostellaria  pes  pelicani. 
Cassidaria  echinophora. 
Buccinum  musivum,  Broc. 
mutabile. 
maculosum. 
unnamed. 
Calmelii. 
*       M         semistriatum. 
Colombella  rustica. 
Mitra  lutescens. 
Conoi  Mediterraneus 


»» 
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VILLASMONDE.    (See  p.  OS.) 

Maclriilacttea. 
Corbula  nucleus. 
Pec  leu  opercularis, 
Dentalium  novem  costaluni. 

Naticti  gkuuina. 
Roslellana  pes  pclicanL 

" 

MILITELLO. 

(V.  DI  NoTO.)     (9ccp.  65.) 

. 

Cytherea  chione  ? 

Ciiriliani  cdule. 
Area  antiquala. 
Pecien  Jscobffius. 

Pecten  operciJaris. 

Oslrea  edulis. 

'  Denlaliuni,  pen  species. 

All  Turbo  riigosiw??? 

GIRGENTI.— (/f 

limeaione  and  cfoy.— See  p.  ei>.) 

Corbula  nucleus. 
Mactra  triangiila  ?  Broe. 
Fecluncultis  pilosu*. 
Modiok.  species  doubirul. 
Peclen  Jacobffius. 

Peclen  opmularis. 
Dental! iim  entails. 
Nalica  miUepunctala. 
•Turhlellatornata. 
•  Buccinum  semigtrialum. 

1 

aVRACUSB.  {Se»p.6J.) 

Thraciapubeseens. 

Peclen  eoarclalos,  Broe. 

'  TelUn 

Cariliuni  sulcatum. 

„        echinatum. 
Isocardia  cor. 
Area  antiquala. 
Pectun cuius  pilosus. 


Pecten,  e 


Jacobs  us. 
Auilouini,  Payr. 
oiiercuUri*. 


Ostrea  pilulis. 
•Denlalium,  new  species. 

„  slran^ulatura,  Drsh. 

„  sexatia;ulare,  Broc. 

Halinlis  tube  re  ii  lata. 
TrocUus  t'onulus. 
Turrit  el  1,1 1  ere  bra. 
Murex  Irunculus  ? 
*  Buccinum  semisliialum. 
Cyjiriea  r\ifa. 
Conus  McJilerraneus  ?  ? 


CALTANISETTA.— (/n  c/ay  and  yellow  sand.— See  p.  67.) 

Natica  Guillemini,  Payr. 

„      millepunctata. 
Turritella  subangulHla,  Broc. 

*  „        lomala,  Broc. 
„        terebra. 

Cerithium  vulgatum. 
Fusu^liirnarius. 
Hostellaria  pes  pclicatii. 

•  Buccinum  semislriatum. 
Mitra  luteseens. 


Lucinalaclea? 
Venus  mullilamelln. 
Cardium  echinalum. 

Area  antiquala. 
Peclen  Jaeobffius. 
Oat  re  a  edulis. 
*  Dentalium,  new  species. 

„  fossile. 

„  sexangulare. 
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CALtAGlRCrff*.  (Seep.  67.) 


Mactra  triangula,  Broe. 

Amphidesma,  new  specie^. 

Corbula  nucleus. 

Psammobia  angnhta  (TeHina,  Lin.) 

Cytherea  linda. 

Venus  multilamella. 

Cardita  sulcata,  Brug. 

„      squamosa. 
Cardium  echinatum. 
Area  antiquata. 
♦  Nucula  Italica,  Def. 
Pecten  opercularis. 
„     Bruei,  Payr. 
Dentalium,  new  species. 

,.        enfalis. 

M         novem  costatum. 
Fissurelia  costaria,  Desh, 
Calyptrsa  chincnsis. 
Bulla  lignaria. 
Natica  canrena. 


Natica  Dilwynii,  Payr. 

„     Valenciennesii,  Payr, 

„      Guillemini,  Payr, 
Scalaria  tenuicosfata,  ifich, 
Turritella  tcrebra. 
Cerithium  Latreillei,  Paifr, 
*Pleurotoma,  new  species. 

„  vulpecula,  Broc. 

„  craticulata,  Broc, 

Fusus  craticulatus,  Blain. 

„     lignarius. 

„     rostratus. 
Murex  Brandaris. 
Rostellaria  pes  pelicani. 
*Buccinum  semisfriatum. 
mutabile. 

prismaticum,  Broc, 
*      „         turbinellus,  Broc, 
Mitra  lutescens. 
Cyprsea  oryza,  Duclos, 


ft 


CASTROGIOVANNI.   (See  p.  67.) 


Lucina  lactea. 
♦Nucula  Italica,  Z>^. 
Pecten  Jacobseus. 


Pecten  opercularis. 
Natica  Guillemini,  Payr, 


VIZ2INI. 
Murex  Brandaris. 

PIAZZA. 
Ostrea  edulis. 


Pectunculus  glycimeris. 


VAL  Dl  NOTO. 


I  Pecten  opercularis. 


PALERMO.— (/n  limestone  and  ctoy.— See  p.  65.) 


*  Clavagella  bacillaiis,  Desk, 
Solen  coarctatus,  Broc, 
Panopea  Aldrovandi. 
Thracia  corbuloides,  Desk, 

„       pubescens,  Desk, 
Lutraria  solenoides. 
Corbula  nucleus. 


Tellina  Donacina. 

„     new  species. 
Lucina  radula. 

new  species,  a  lupinus  ?  Broc. 
lactea. 
Astarte,  new  species,  an  incrassata  ? 
,)      new  species. 


•f 


PALERMO—continued. 


Cylherea  rugosa,  Broe. 

Nalica  Canrena.                     ^" 

..        t^oleta. 

..     Vatencieonesii,  Prtyr.' 

Chione. 

Venus  radiala,  Bror. 

pseudo  scalaris. 

.,     species  doubtful. 

Solarium  stramineura  ? 

Card  it  n  aquHniosa. 

Trochua  mapis. 

„       cini^latui,  Bme, 

„       ediiie. 

„        Adansoni, /"ayr, 

echinatum. 

„       conului. 

Iiocnrdia  cor. 

Turbo  nigosua. 

Area  antiquata. 

Turritella  terebra. 

Peclunculus  pilosin. 

Nucula,  new  ipecies. 

•        „         marparitaceuiD. 

marKaritacea. 

•        „         new  species. 

Chama  giyphoiOes  ? 

Pleurotoma  Cordieri. 

„          Caumormonili,  Mtek 

Pecten  omalus. 

new  species. 

.,      coarclatua,  Uroc. 

Fasciolaria  tarentitio. 

Ftisus  sinistrorsus,  Duh. 

„     operculans. 

„      strigoaiw. 

„     rostral  us. 

„     JacobiEus. 

*  „      clavatus. 

„     craliculatus. 

„      pleuronecte*. 

•  „     new  species. 

Ostreftcornucopiffi? 

„     lignanV 

„      edulis. 

Ranella  ei  Ran  tea. 

.,      Viremica. 

•     ,.       la'visala. 

„      hijipopus. 

Murex  B  randans. 

Tertbralida  Iruncala. 

,,      truneulus. 

♦        „         ampulla. 

Triion  unifilosum,  Bon. 

•  Dentalium,  new  species. 

Roslellaria  pes  pelicani. 

•         „            fossile,  Lin.  Var. 

Cassidaria  echinophora. 

„           sirangiilatum,  Deih, 

Cassis  sabiiron. 

Dolium  pomiini. 

Buccinum  prismaticum,  Broc. 

Fiaaurella,  species  doubtful. 

„           new  species. 

Grieca. 

„           new  species. 

•       „          semistriatuni. 

Bulk  liirnaria. 

new  Bpecies. 

Auricula  b'iccinea. 

mulabile. 

Natica  millepunetata. 

Con  US  Mediterraneua. 

„      Gu.'Uemini,  Payr. 

2.— FOSSIL  SHKLL8  COLISCTBD  BY  THE  AUTHOR  IN 
ISCHIA,  AND  NAMED  BY  M.  DB8HAYES.    (Seep.  126.) 


Solen  coarctatus,  Broe. 
Ludna  lumnus,  Brocm 
Venus  radiata,  Broc 

„      verrucosa. 
Cardium  sulcatum* 

»»       edule. 
Pectunculus  violacescens. 
Arca»  new  species.  An  area  quoyi  ? 

Pof/r. 
Nucma  margaritacea. 
Pecten  varius. 

Jacobseus. 
Dumasii,  Payr, 
„     opercularis. 
Dentalium  novem  costatum. 


»» 
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Melania  Caml>essedesii,  Payr. 
Natica  Guillemini,  P(^' 

„     Valenciennesii?  Payr. 
Trochus  ma^rus. 

conuloides. 


»> 


„     new  species. 
Turritella  terebra. 
Cerithium  Latreillei,  Payr, 

new  species. 

vulgatiim. 

doliolum,  Broc. 
Rostellaria  pes  pelicani. 
Buccinum  prismaticum,  Broc. 
Cyprsea  lurida. 


»» 
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II 


The  four  following  shells  have  since  been  sent  to  me  from  Ischia.    They 
are  all  of  recent  species : — 


Pectunculus  pilosus. 
Natica  glaucma  ? 


Trochus  crenulatus. 
Turritella  duplicata. 


FOSSIL  SHELLS  FROM  THE  WESTERN  BORDERS  OF  THE 
RED  SEA,  COLLECTED  BY  MR.  JAMES  BURTON,  COM- 
MUNICATED BY  G.  B.  GREENOUGH,  ESQ.,  P.G.S. 


Lutraria  solenoides  ? 
„      plicatella  ?  ? 
Mactra  stultorum  ? 
Corbula. 
Psammobia. 
Tellina  lingua  felis. 
„    nigosa. 
„    virgata. 
,,    rostrata. 
Lucina  globosa. 
Cyprina. 

Cytherea  tigerina. 
„       picta. 

castrensis. 
eiycina. 
scripta? 
Venus  geographica. 
reticulata, 
ovata  ?  ? 
paphia. 
Cardium  rugosum. 
„      ^olicum  ? 
„      retusum. 
Cardita  turgida. 

calyculatat 


»$ 
if 
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Cypricardia. 
Chama  lazarus. 
Tridacna  squamosa. 
Area  scapha. 
,,   antiquata. 
„   NosB. 
Pectunculus  pectiniformis. 
Pecten  maximus. 
„     pes  felis. 
Spondylus  gaderopus. 
Parmophorus  elegans. 
Fissurella  Graeca. 
Bulla  ampulla. 

„    solida. 
Helix  desertum. 
Nerita. 

Natica  melanostoma. 
mamillaris. 
mamilla. 
GrsBca. 
„     alba. 
Haliotis  tuberculata  ? 

„     striata? 
Tomatella. 
Pyramklella. 


ft 
ff 
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^^^^^^^"                      ^^^^^H 

ItED  SEA  SHELLS-continued.                         \ 

Solarium  perBpecliviim, 
Trochos  maculntus. 

Dolium  ijoroum. 

Buccinum  coronal um.                 , 

„        virgftlus. 

„         arealnria. 

Mauri  li  an  H». 

senticosum. 

Monodonta  tectum. 

Terebra  crenulata, 

„          I'haraonis. 

„      aubulata. 

-Egyptics. 

„       Riyosurua. 
DiRculsfa. 

„    pelhcJatus. 
Turrilella 

„      duplies  Ib. 

Colombellft  Iiirlurina? 

Cerilhiuro  nodulciBum. 

MitraalviBlula.                            , 

„        sulcatum. 

virgjitiis. 

CyprsEa  mBppa. 

Pleurotoma  virgo. 

..      AraUicB. 

Turbinetla  lineolala. 

„       lalpn.                                    J 

Canoellaria  conlabulala. 

cnurica.                           M 

vilellus.                           M 

PyrulB  BbbrevitUB. 

cross.                              3 

„     rapa. 

„      carneola.                            • 

„     cilrina. 

,.      turdus  ?                               ( 

„     retloulala. 

„       lurida  ?                                J 

„     franco!  in  ui. 

..       flaveola  ? 

Ranella  ^ranifera. 

„      nucleus.                              • 

„      stercus  mutcarum  ?            i 

Murexcrassispuia. 

„      caput  serpenlis  ?                 ' 

Ancillaria.                                     ^ 

Triton  variegstum. 

Oliva  erylhroatomi.             -^^ 

„    lamp  as, 

Conus  arenatus.                          -V 

„    niBCAilusum. 
Strombus  gieas  (younff). 
„       bitiiberculalus. 
„       lineolatus. 
„       gibbenilus. 
„       te  rebel!  at  us. 
Cassis  vibex. 
„     saburon. 


RicinuJa  Draclinoides. 
Dolium  ptirdix. 
The  above  sliella  mere 


cenEralia. 
betulinus 


Torebi'ikim  subulalnm. 
d  by  Mr.  Gray,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  Frembley. 


FOSSIL  SHKLLS  COLLECTED  BY  THE  AUTHOR  FROM 
THE  LOESS  OF  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  RHINE. 


Helix  obvolula,  Dr(m. 

„  erieetorum,  tfi. 

„  carthusianella,  ib. 

„  plubeium,  ib. 

„  pomalia. 

„  ncmoralis,  ib. 

„  fruticum,  Z^rop. 

,,  Brbuatorum, 


ep.  151.) 

Helix  striala.  Drop. 
Succinea  elon^ata. 
Cyclas  paluslris,  Drop, 

„     tacuslris,  ib. 
Valvata  piscina  I  is. 
Limnea  oval  a,  Dnq). 
Paludioa  impura. 
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81ENNA.    (See  pp.  160  and  163.) 


Serpula  arenaria. 
»^        ditto,  Tar. 

♦  „      new  species. 

♦  „      glomerata. 
Mactra  triangula. 
Tellina  complanata. 

♦  Cytheraea  rugosa,  Broe* 
Cardita  intermedia. 

♦  „      new  species. 
Cardiiun  edule. 
Area  antiquata. 
Pectunculus  pilosus. 

„         nummarius, 

♦  „  auritus. 
Nucula  mai^aritacea. 
Pecten  Jacobseas. 

opercularis. 
striatus  ? 

♦  „     laticostatus. 
Ostrea  edulis,  Lin, 

edulis?  junior, 
(nobis  incognita). 
Denfalium  sexangulare. 

♦  „        fossile. 
Auricula  buccinea,  Desk, 
Melanopsis  buccinoides. 
Natica  glaucina. 

punctata. 
Marochiensis. 
Trochus  fermonii,  Payr, 

♦  „      new  species,  with  its  colour. 
Turbo  rugosus. 
Turrit  ella  terebra. 

♦  „        imbricataria,  Broc. 
„       subangulata. 

♦  „        tornata. 

♦  „        varicosa. 
Cerithium  vulgatum. 

„         doliolum. 

♦  „         tricinctum. 

♦  „         new  species. 

♦  „         new  species. 

♦  Pleurotoma  cataphracta. 

♦  „         interrupts,  Broc 


»i 
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oblonga,  Broe> 


♦  Pleurotoma  rotata,  Broc. 

♦  „         reticulata,  Broc» 

♦  „  textilis,  Broc, 

♦  „         turricula,  Broc, 

♦  „  dimidiala,  Broc,  (den- 

tata,  Lamk.) 

♦  „         dimidiata,  var. 
Cancellaria  cancellata. 

♦  „         varicosa. 

♦  „         Lyrata. 
Fusus  liiniarius 

♦  ..    nStrsfonni*. 
„    subulatus. 

♦  „    longiroster. 

♦  „    Ihiara,  Broc. 
*Ranella  bimarginata. 
Murex  comutus,  var. 

„     tubifer. 

♦  „     horridus. 

♦  „      spirispina. 


„     pomum. 

*  „     bracteatus,  Broc. 

*  „     new  species. 
Triton  unifilosus,  Bonelli. 

*  „       reticularis,  Broc. 

*  „       new  species. 
Rostellaria  pes  pelicani. 

*  Strombus  Bonelli,  Brong. 
Cassis  saburon. 
Buccinura  clathratum  ?  Broc, 

*  „         serratum,  Broc. 

*  „         costulatum. 

*  „         gibbosulum. 

*  Terebra  plicaria. 

*  „       duplicata. 

*  Mitra  pyramideUa,  Broc. 

*  „      scrobiculata. 
Marginella  cyprseola. 

*  Conus  antediluvianus,  Broc, 

*  ponderosus. 
mercator. 
pyrula,  Broc, 

*  „      betulinoides. 

*  „      virginalis. 


SECONDARY  FOSSIL  SHELLS. 


FOSSIL  SHF.IXS  COMMON  TO  THE  MAESTRICHT  BEDS 
AND  THE  WHITE  CHALK;  COMMUNICATED  BY 
M.  DESHAYES.     (Sec  p.  325.) 


Calilhii  (Inocenmui)  Cuv 
(specimens  imperfect.) 

Pligiostomii  spinosK. 

Peclen  fraKiliuiraus. 

Ostrea  vesiciilaris. 

„     carinRlH. 


CmniA  PariiienMS. 
Terebrafnla  ocloplicnta. 
„        caraea. 

pumiKis  (tnagu*.  Sow.) 
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FOSSIL  SHELLS  COMMON  TO  THE  MAESTRICHT  BEDS 
AND  THE  UPPER  GREEN-SAND;  COMMUNICATED 
BY  M.  DESHAYES.    (See  p.  325.) 

I  Bclemnilea  mucronatus, 
Baculiles  FituJHsii. 


GLOSSARY 

Of  Oeological  and  other  Scientific  Terms  used  in  this  Work. 


Several  of  the  Author*!  friends,  who  had  read  the  first  and  second  volumes  of 
the  Principles  of  Geology,  having  met  with  di£Bcu1ties  from  their  previous  un« 
acquaintance  with  the  technical  terms  used  in  Geology  and  Natural  Uiittory, 
suggested  to  him  that  a  Glossary  of  those  words  would  render  his  work  much 
more  accessible  to  general  readers.  The  Author  willingly  complied  with  this  sug- 
gestion, but  finding  that  his  own  familiarity  with  the  subject  made  him  not  a  very 
competent  judge  of  the  terms  that  required  explanation,  he  applied  to  the  friend:* 
above  alluded  to  for  their  assistance,  and  from  lists  of  words  supplied  by  them,  the 
following  Glossary  hiis  been  constructed.  It  will  be  obvious  to  men  of  science, 
that  in  order  to  attain  the  object  in  view,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  illustrations 
and  language  as  familiar  as  possible  to  the  general  reader. 


Acephalous.  The  Acephala  are  that  division  of  molluscous  animals 
which,  like  the  oyster  and  scallop,  are  without  heads.  The  class 
Acephala  of  Cuvier  comprehends  many  genera  of  bivalve  shells, 
and  a  few  genera  of  moliusca  which  are  devoid  of  shells.  Eiym,t 
a,  a,  without,  and  jcc^aXi/,  cephale,  the  head. 

Algjb.  An  order  or  division  of  the  cryptogamic  class  of  plants. 
The  whole  of  the  sea-weeds  are  comprehended  under  this  divi- 
sion, and  the  application  of  the  term  in  this  work  is  to  marine 
plants.     Etym,y  Alga^  sea-weed. 

Alum-stonb,  Alum  en.  Aluminous.  Alum  is  the  base  of  pure  clay, 
and  strata  of  clay  are  often  met  with  containing  much  iron-pyrites. 
When  the  latter  substance  decomposes,  sulphuric  acid  is  pro- 
duced, whicli  unites  with  the  aluminous  earth  of  the  clay  to 
form  sulphate  of  alumine,  or  common  alum.  Where  manu- 
factories are  established  for  obtaining  the  alum,  the  indurated 
beds  of  clay  employed  are  called  Alum-stone. 

Alluvial.    The  adjective  of  alluvium,  which  see. 

Alluvion.     Synonymous  with  alluvium,  which  see. 

Alluvium.  Earth,  sand,  gravel,  stones,  and  other  transported 
matter  which  has  been  washed  away  and  thrown  down  by  rivers, 
floods,  or  other  causes,  upon  land  not  permanently  submerged 
beneath  the  waters  of  lakes  or  seas.  Eiym.^  AUuo,  to  wash 
upon.  For  a  further  explanation  of  the  term,  as  used  in  this 
work,  see  vol.  ii.  chap,  xiv.,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  145. 
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Ammonite.  An  exliiict  anr!  very  numerous  genu*  of  ihe  order  of 
molluacous  animals,  called  Cephalopoda,  allied  tu  the  modern 
gcnuB  Nautilus,  uliich  inhabited  a  chambered  shell,  cantA 
like  a  coiled  aaake.  Species  of  it  are  Kiund  in  all  geological 
periods  of  the  secondary  strata ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
Been  in  the  tertiary  beds.  Tliey  ftre  named  from  tlieir  rpwnt- 
blance  to  the  horns  on  the  statues  of  Jupiter  Ainmon. 

Amorphous.  Bodies  devoid  of  regular  form.  Efym.,  a,  a,  with- 
out, and  fiop^ti,  morphc,  form. 

AuYODALDiD.  One  of  the  forms  of  the  Trap-rocks,  in  which  agatei 
and  simple  minerals  appear  to  be  scaUcred  like  almonds  in  a 
cake.     Eiym.,  afivycaXa,  amygdala,  an  almond. 

AnAtciME.  A  simple  mineral  of  the  Zeolite  family,  of  freijueni 
occurrence  in  the  trap- rocks. 

Analoqve.  a  body  that  resembles  or  corresponds  with  aoolhw 
body.  A  recent  shell  of  the  same  species  as  a  fossil-shell,  ij 
the  analogue  of  the  latter. 

Anoplothehb.  Anciplothebium.  a  fossil  extinct  ijuadruped  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  order  Pachydermata,  resembling  a  pig.  It  has 
received  its  name  because  the  animal  must  liave  been  singularly 
wanting  in  means  of  defence,  from  the  form  of  its  teeth  and  tlie 
absence  of  claws,  hoofs,  and  horns.  Eiym.,  ayoxXoc,  anoplot, 
unnmied,  and  Bffpiov,  tAtrion,  s  wild  beast. 

Antaoonist  Powers.  Two  powers  in  nature,  the  action  of  the  one 
counteracting  that  of  the  other,  by  which  a  kind  of  equilibrium 
or  balance  is  maintained,  and  the  destructive  effect  prevented 
that  would  be  produced  by  one  operating  without  a  check. 

Antenn.c.  The  articulated  horns  with  which  the  heads  of  insects  are 
invariably  furnished. 

Anthracite.  A  shining  substance  like  black-lead;  a  species  of 
mineral  charcoal.     Eiym.,  aydpa^,  anthrax,  coal. 

Anthracotherium.  A  name  given  to  an  extinct  <]uadrupcd,  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  Pachydermata,  the  bones  of  which  were 
found  in  lignite  and  coal  of  llie  tertiary  strata.  Etym.,  ai-dpof, 
anthrai,  coal,  and  Orfptov,  therion,  wild  beast. 

Anthropomorphous.  Having  a  form  resembling  the  human.  Etym., 
arOpuiroi,  anl/iropoi,  a  man,  and  ^opft],  morphe,  form. 

Anticlinal  Axis.  If  a  range  of  hills,  or  a  valley,  be  com- 
posed of  strata,  which  on  the  two  sides  dip  in  opposite  directions 
the  imaginary  line  that  lies  between  them,  towards  which  llie 
strata  on  each  side  rise,  is  called  the  anticlinal  axis.  In  a  row 
of  houses  with  steep  roofs  facing  the  south,  the  slates  represent 
incJined  strata  dipping  nonh  &nd  Muth,  and  the  ridge  is  an  east 
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and  west  anticlinal  axis.  For  a  farther  explanation,  with  a  dia- 
gram, see  Tol.  iii.  p»  898. 

Ahtiseptic.  Subftances  which  prerent  corruption  in  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  as  conunon  salt  does,  are  said  to  be  antiseptic. 
Eiym^t  avri,  agamstf  and  ^fyirM,  Mpo,  to  putrefy. 

Arbnagbous.    Sandy.    £tym.,  Arena^  sand. 

Aroillaobous.    Clayey,  composed  of  clay.    Eiym,^  ArgillUj  clay. 

Arraoonitb.  a  simple  mineral,  a  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  so 
called  from  having  been  first  found  in  Arragon,  in  Spain. 

AuGiTB.  A  simple  mineral  of  a  dark  green,  or  black  colour,  which 
forms  a  constituent  part  of  many  varieties  of  volcanic  rocks. 

Avalanches.  Masses  of  snow  which,  being  detached  from  great 
heights  in  the  Alps,  acquire  enormous  bulk  by  fresh  accumula- 
tions as  they  descend ;  and  when  they  fall  into  the  valleys  below 
often  cause  great  destruction.  They  axe  also  called  lavanges^ 
and  laioanchei^  in  the  dialects  of  Switzerland. 

Basalt.  One  of  the  most  common  varieties  of  the  Trap-rocks.  It 
is  a  dark  green  or  black  stone,  composed  of  augite  and  felspar, 
very  compact  in  texture,  and  of  considerable  hardness,  often 
found  in  regular  pillars  of  three  or  more  sides,  called  basaltic 
columns.  Very  remarkable  examples  of  this  kind  of  rock  are 
seen  at  the  Giant's  Causeway,  in  Ireland,  and  at  Fingal's  Cave, 
in  the  island  of  Staffa,  one  of  the  Hebrides.  The  term  is  used  by 
Piiny,  and  is  said  to  come  from  ha»al,  an  Ethiopian  word  sig- 
nifying ircm,  not  an  improbable  derivation,  inasmuch  as  the  rock 
often  contains  much  iron,  and  as  many  of  the  figures  of  the 
Egyptian  temples  are  formed  of  basalt. 

*  Basin  '  of  Paris,  *•  Basin  '  of  London.  Deposits  lying  \n  a  great 
hollow  or  trough  surrounded  by  low  hills  or  high  land,  some- 
times used  in  geology  almost  synonymously  with  *  formation.' 

Belemnite.  An  extinct  genus  of  the  order  of  molluscous  animals 
called  Cephalopoda,  that  inhabited  a  long,  straight,  and  cham* 
bered  conical  shell.     Eiffm.^  PiXtftvoy^  belemnon^  a  dart 

Bitumen.  Mineral  pitch,  of  wliich  the  tar-like  substance  which  is 
often  seen  to  ooze  out  of  the  Newcastle  coal  when  on  the  fire, 
and  which  makes  it  cake,  is  a  good  example.  Efym.^  BUumen, 
pitch. 

Bituminous  Shale.  An  ar^ilaceous  shale,  much  impregnated  with 
bitumen,  which  is  very  common  in  the  coal  measures. 

Blende.  A  metallic  ore,  a  compound  of  the  metal  zine  with  sul- 
phur. It  is  often  found  in  brown  shining  crystals,  hence  its 
name  among  tiie  German  minersi  from  the  word  bkndenf  to 
dazzle. 
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Bluffs.  High  L)nnks  presenting  a  pruciiMtous  front  to  the  bol  or  i 
river.     A  ttmi  useJ  in  the  United  States  of  Nutlh  America. 

BornvoiDAL.  Resembling  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Etyin.,  I^orpvt,  botryu 
n  bunch  of  grapes,  and  iifoc,  eidot,  furra. 

BowLDKns.  Apravincial  term  for  large  rounded  blocks  of  stone  lying 
on  the  surface  of  ttie  ground,  or  aomeliines  imbedded  in  Iook 
soil,  (iiflerenl  in  composition  from  the  rocks  in  their  Ticioitj. 
and  which  have  been  therefore  transported  from  a  distance. 

Bbsccia.  a  rock  composed  of  angular  fragments  connected  toge- 
ther hy  lime  or  other  mineral  aubstauce.     An  Italian  term. 

ClLC  SiNTEa.  A  German  name  for  the  deposits  from  springs  hold- 
ing carbonate  of  lime  in  solution — petrifying  spinga.  Etym., 
Kalk,  lime,  niittcrn,  tg  drop. 

CALCAiaB  Umoseier.  An  exti:usive  stratum,  or  rather  aeries  of 
BirulB,  belonging  to  the  Eocene  tertiary  period,  origiuallv  found 
in,  and  sjiecially  belonging  lo,  the  I'aris  Bssin.  See  Table  11. 
E,  p.  390.     Etym.,  Cakaire,  limestone,  and  ^rtmier,  coarse. 

Calcareous  Rock.     Limestone.     Etym.,  Calx,  lin 

Calceuonv.  a  siliceous  simple  mineral,  uucrysiallizcd.  Agstei 
are  partly  composed  of  culcedony. 

Carbon.     An  undecomposed  inflammable  substance,  c 

]>le  elementary  bodies.     Cliarcoal  is  almost  enlirelv  composed 
of  it.     Etym.,  Carbo,  coal. 

Cakbohatk  of  LiUE.  Lime  combines  with  great  avidity  with  car- 
bonic acid,  n  gaseous  acid  only  obtained  fluid  when  united  with 
water, — and  all  combinations  of  it  with  other  substances  are 
called  Carbonaiea.  All  limestones  are  carbonates  of  lime,  and 
quick  lime  is  obtained  by  driving  ofF  the  carbonic  acid  by  heat. 

CAKBONATEn  Sfhinos.  Springs  of  water,  containing  carbonic  acid 
gas.  They  are  very  common,  especiallyin  volcanic  countries,  and 
Bometimea  contain  bo  much  gas,  that  if  a  little  sugar  be  thrown 
into  tlie  water  it  effervesces  like  soda-water. 

Cahbomc  Acid  Gab.  A  natural  gas  which  often  issues  from  the 
ground,  especially  in  volcanic  countries.  Etym.,  Carbo,  coal, 
because  the  gas  is  obtained  by  the  slow  burning  of  charcoal. 

CAnBONiFERoUB.  A  term  usually  applied,  in  a  technical  sense,  to 
tlie  lowest  group  of  strata  of  the  secondary  rocks,  see  Table  11. 
L,  p.  393  ;  but  any  bed  containing  coal  may  be  sud  to  be  car- 
boniferous.    Etym.,  Carbo,  coal,  and/ero,  to  bear. 

Cataclysu.     a  deluge..    Etym.,  i:a7(ii.'\v£iii,  catacluio,  to  deluge. 

ClPHALDPonA.  A  class  of  molluscous  animals,  having  tlieir  organs 
of  motion  arranged  round  their  Ueod.  Etym.,  Kcfakt),  cepkale, 
hud,  and  icoSa,  poda,  feet. 


izcd.    Agstei     I 
ne  of  the  aim-    J 
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Cbtacka*    An  order  of  vertebrated  mammiferous  animals  inhabiting 
the  sea.  The  whale,  dolphin,  and  narwal,  are  examples.   Eiym.y 
CeUy  whale. 
Chalk.    A  white  earthy  limestone,  the  uppermost  of  the  secondary 

aeries  of  strata.    See  Table  II.  F,  p.  890. 
Chsrt.    a  siliceoos  mineral,  approaching  in  character  to  flint,  but 

less  homogeneous  and  sunple  in  texture. 
CuLORiTic  Sand.     Sand  coloured  green  by  an  admixture  of  the 

simple  mineral  chlorite.    JE/ym.,  cXw/mci  chloros^  green. 
Coal  Formation.    This  term  is  generally  understood  to  mean  the 
same  as  the  Coal  Measures.     See  Table  II.  L,  p.  893.     There 
are,  however, '  coal  formations'  in  all  the  geological  periods, 
wherever  any  of  the  varieties  of  coal  form  a  principal  consti- 
tuent part  of  a  group  of  strata. 
CoLKOPTBRA.    An  ordcr  of  insects  (Beetles)  which  have  four  wings, 
the  upper  pair  being  crustaceous  and  forming  a  shield.    Etym.^ 
jcoXcoC)  coleos^  a  shield,  and  xrcpov,  pteron^  a  wing. 
Congeners.    Species  which  belong  to  the  same  genus. 
CONGLOif  ERATB.     Roundcd  water- worn  fragments  of  rock,  or  peb- 
bles, cemented  together  by  another  mineral  substance,  which 
may  be  of  a  siliceous,  calcareous,  or  argillaceous  nature.  Etym.^ 
Cortj  together,  glomero^  to  heap. 
Conifers.     An  order  of  plants  which,  like  the  fir  and  pine,  bear 
cones  or  tops  in  which  the  seeds  are  contained.     Elym,,  Conns  ^ 
cone,  and /ero,  to  bear. 
Coomb.    A  provincial  name  in  different  parts  of  England  for  a 
valley  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  which  is  generally  without 
water. 
CoRNBRASH.    A  Hibbly  stonc  extensively  cultivated  in  Wiltshire  for 
growth  of  com.     It  is  a  provincial  term  adopted  by  Smith. 
Brash  is  derived  from  bre^an,  Saxon,  to  break.    See  Table  II. 
H,  p.  391. 
CoRNSTONB.     A  provincial  name  for  a  red  limestone,  forming  a  sub- 
ordinate bed  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  group. 
Cosmogony,  Cosmology.     Words  synonymous  in  meaning,  applied 
to  speculations  respecting  the  first  origin  or  mode  of  creation  of 
the  earth.     Etym.^  Koafwct  kosmos^  the  world,  and  yov)/,  gonee^ 
generation,  or  Xoyoc,  logos^  discourse. 
Crag.     A  provincial  name  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  for  a  deposit, 
usually  of  gravel,  belonging  to  the  Older  Pliocene  period.     See 
Table  II.  C,  p.  889. 
Crater.    The  circular  cavity  at  the  summit  of  a  volcano,  from  which 
the  volcanic  matter  is  ejected.  Eiym.9  Crater ^  a  great  cup  or  bowl. 
Vol.  IIL  « 


Cmtaoxods.     Belonging  to  chalk,     Elym.,  Crela,  chalk. 

C»oP  Out.  A  miner's  or  minernl  lurveyor's  term,  to  express  ihe 
rising  up  or  exposure  at  the  surface  of  a  stratum  or  seriea  of 
strata. 

CnusT  OP  THE  Earth.     See  Earth's  cnisl. 

Cbustagba.  Animals  having  a  shelly  coating  OT  crust  which  thej 
cast  periodically.     Crabs,  shrimps,  and  lobsters  are  examples. 

Cryptooamic.  a  name  applied  to  a  class  of  plants  in  which  ihc 
fruotifi cation,  or  oi^ans  of  reproduc^on  are  concealed.  Blym,, 
Kpvrroc,  krypioi,  concealed,  and  yafiot,  gamo*,  marriage. 

Crystals.  Simple  minerals  are  frequently  found  in  regular  forms, 
with  facets  like  the  drops  of  cut  glass  of  chandeliers,  Quarl» 
being  often  met  with  in  rocks  in  such  forms,  and  beautifully 
transparent  like  ice,  was  called  rock-crytlal,  KpvirraXXat,  cryi- 
talloa,  being  Greek  for  ice.  Hence  the  regular  _/br»n»  of  other 
minerals  are  called  crystals,  whether  they  be  clear  or  opake. 

Crystallized.  A  mineral  which  is  found  in  regular  forms  or  crys- 
tals, is  said  to  he  crystallized, 

CaYSTALLtNE,  The  internal  testure  which  regular  crystals  exhibil 
when  broken,  or  a  confused  assemblage  of  ill-defined  crystals. 
Loaf-sugar  and  staluary-marble  have  a  cryttalline  texture. 
Sugar-candy  and  calcareous  spar  are  crystallized. 

CvcADBK.  An  order  of  plants,  which  are  natives  of  warm  climates, 
mostly  tropical,  although  some  are  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  They  have  a  short  stem,  sunnounled  by  a  peculiar 
foliage,  termed  pinnated  fronds  by  botanists,  which  spreads  in 
a  circle.  The  growth  of  these  plants  is  by  a  cluster  of  fresh 
fronds  shooting  from  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  pushing  the 
former  fironds  outwards.  These  last  decay  down  to  theit  bases, 
which  are  broad,  and  remain  covering  the  sides  of  the  stem. 
The  term  is  derived  fi-om  nrrac,  cycat,  a  name  applied  by  the 
ancient  Greek  naturalist  'DieophraatuB  to  a  palm,  said  to  grow 
in  Ethiopia. 
CiPERACEA.  A  tribe  of  plants  answering  to  the  English  sedges  ; 
they  are  distinguished  from  grasses  by  their  stems  being  solid 
and  generally  triangular,  instead  of  being  hollow  and  round. 
Together  with  graminete  they  constitute  what  writers  on  bota- 
nical geography  often  call  glvmacta. 

DsBACLB.  Agreatrushof  waters,  which  breakmg  down  allof^sing 
barriers,  canies  forward  the  broken  fragments  of  rocks,  and 
spreads  them  in  its  course.  Elym.,  debacUr,  French,  to  unbar, 
to  break  up  at  a  rifei  does  at  the  cessatim  of  a  lorig-continaed 
frost. 
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Delta.  When  a  great  river  before  it  enters  the  Bea  divides  into 
separate  streams,  they  often  diverge  and  form  two  sides  of  a 
triangle,  the  sea  being  the  base.  The  land  included  by  the  three 
lines,  and  which  is  invariably  alluvial,  is  called  a  delta  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  which  goes  by 
that  name  A.  Geologists  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  delta, 
so  as  to  include  all  the  alluvial  land  outside  the  triangle,  which 
has  been  formed  by  the  river. 

Denudation.  The  carrying  away  of  a  portion  of  the  solid  materials 
of  the  land,  by  which  the  inferior  parts  are  laid  bare.  Eiym.<, 
denudOf  to  lay  bare. 

Desiccation,    llie  act  of  drying  up.    Etym.^  denccoy  to  dry  up. 

Diagonal  SnuTiriCATioN.  For  an  explanation  of  this  term,  see 
vol.  iii  p.  174. 

Dicotyledonous.  A  grand  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
founded  on  the  plant  having  two  cotyledons  or  seed-lobes. 
Biym,^  itSy  dis^  double,  and  cotyledon. 

Dikes.  When  a  mass  of  the  unstratified  or  igneous  rocks,  such  as 
granite,  trap,  and  lava  appears  as  if  injected  into  a  great  rent  in  the 
stratified  rocks,  cutting  across  the  strata,  it  forms  a  dike ;  and 
as  they  are  sometimes  seen  running  along  the  ground,  and  pro- 
jecting, like  a  wall,  from  the  strata  on  both  sides  of  them  being 
worn  away,  they  are  called  in  the  north  of  England  and  in 
Scotland  dikes,  the  provincial  name  for  wall.  It  is  not  easy  to 
draw  the  line  between  dikes  and  veins.  The  former  are  gene- 
rally of  larger  dimensions,  and  have  their  sides  parallel  for  con- 
siderable distances ;  while  veins  have  generally  many  rami- 
fications, and  these  often  thin  away  into  slender  threads. 

DiLUYiuif.  Those  accumulations  of  gravel  and  loose  materials 
which,  by  some  geologists,  are  said  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  action  of  a  diluvian  wave  or  deluge  sweeping  over  the  sur* 
face  of  the  earth.     Etym.y  diluvium,  deluge. 

Dip.  When  a  stratum  does  not  lie  horizontally,  but  is  inclined,  the 
point  of  the  compass  towards  which  it  sinks  is  called  the  dip  of 
the  stratum,  and  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  horizon  is  called 
the  angle  of  dip  or  inclination. 

DiPTsaA.  An  order  of  insects,  comprising  those  which  have  only 
two  wings.     Etym.y  iicy  dit  double,  and  wrepoyy  pierony  wing. 

DoLERiTE.  One  of  the  varieties  of  the  trap-rocks,  composed  of 
augite  and  felspar. 

Dolomite.  A  crystalline  limestone,  containing  magnesia  as  a  con- 
stituent part.    Named  after  the  French  geologist  Dolomieu. 

Dunes.    Low  hills  of  blown  sand  that  skirt  the  shores  of  Holland, 


[ 


Spain,  and  other  coimlties. 
Saxon  word  for  bill. 


Elym.,  dun  or  duiw.  is 


i  Angltf- 


Earth'h  Crust.     Sucli  superficial  parts  of  our  planet  as  are  aceea- 

tiible  to  human  observation. 
ELvrnA,     Tlie  wing-Bheatlis,  or  upper  cruKtaccous  membranes,  wliicU 

form  llie  superior  wings  in  the  tribe  of  beeiiea,  being  cruaUceuus 

oppenJageB  wliich  cover  tbe  body  and  protect  tlie  true  aiem- 

branouB  wing.  Elym.,  tKvrpoi',  elytron,  a  sbeath. 
Eocene.  See  explanation  of  this  word,  vol.  jli.  p.  55. 
Escarpment,  the  abrupt  face  of  a  ridge  of  bigb  land.  Elym.,  eicar- 

per,  French,  to  cut  steep. 
Ebtuaiheb.     Inlets  of  the  laad,  which  are  entered  both  by  rivers  and 

the  tides  of  the  sea.     Thus  we  have  ihe  estuaries  of  liic  Thames, 

Severn,  Tay,  &c.     Elym.  jEiius,  the  tide. 

Faluns.  A  provincial  name  for  some  tertiary  strata  abounding  in 
shells  in  Touraine,  which  resemble  in  lilhological  chanLctprs 
the  '  crag'  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
Fault,  in  the  language  of  miners,  ia  the  sudden  interruption  of  the 
continuity  of  strata  in  the  same  plane,  accompanied  by  a  crack 
or  fissure  varying  in  width  from  a  mere  line  to  several  feet, 
which  is  generally  filled  with  broken  stone,  clay,  Ac.  and  such 
a  dispUcemtnt  that  the  seiiaraled  [lortiona  of  the  once  con- 
tinuous strata  occupy  different  levels. 

No  9"  The  strata  a  b  c  Uc 
muit  at  one  ti  ne  i  ave 
been  contmuous,  but  a 
fracture  1  avmg  taken 
place  at  tie  fault  F 
either  by  tl  e  upl  ca*  ng 
of  the  portion  A,  or  the 
sinking  of  the  portion  U, 
the  strata  were  so  displaced,  that  the  bed  a  in  B  is  many 
feet  lower  than  the  same  bed  a  in  the  portion  A. 
Fauna.  The  various  kinds  of  animals  peculiar  to  a  country  consti- 
tute its  Fauna,  as  the  various  kinds  of  plants  constitute  its 
FLonA.  Tiie  term  is  derived  from  the  Fauni,  or  rural  deities  in 
Roman  Mythology. 
FcLSPAn.  A  simple  mineral,  which  constitutes  the  chief  matcrl.il  of 
many  of  the  uuBtratified  or  igneous  rocks.  The  white  angular 
portions  in  granite  are  felspar.  It  is  originally  a  Germ.nn 
miners'  term.  Elym,,  /eld,  field,  and  ^alh,  a  very  old  minera- 
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logical  word  in  Gennany,  which  seems  to  have  been  at  first 
specially  applied  to  a  transparent  kind  of  gypsum  called  selenite. 

Felspathic.     Of  or  belonging  to  felspar. 

Ferruginous.    Anything  containing  iron.    Etytn.t  ferrum^  iron. 

Flobtz  Rocks.    A  German  term  applied  to  the  secondary  strata  by 
the  geologists  of  that  country,  because  these  rocks  were  sup- 
posed to  occur  most  frequently  in  flat  horizontal  beds.     Etym,y 
Jl6tz,  a  layer  or  stratum  ;  the  word  is  applied  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  to  pavements  and  plastered  floors. 

Flora.  The  various  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  found  in  any  country 
constitute  the  Flora  of  that  country  in  the  language  of  botanists. 

Fluviatile.     Belonging  to  a  river.     Eiym.<i  fluvius,  a  river. 

Formation.  A  group,  whether  of  alluvial  deposits,  sedimentary 
strata,  or  igneous  rocks,  referred  to  a  common  origin  or  period. 

Fossil.  All  minerals  used  to  be  called  fossils,  but  geologists  now 
use  the  word  only  to  express  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants 
found  buried  in  the  earth.  Elym.yfosnlis^  anything  that  may 
be  dug  out  of  the  earth. 

Galena,  a  metallic  ore,  a  compound  of  lead  and  sulphur.  It  has 
often  the  appearance  of  highly  polished  lead.  Elym.y  yaXea», 
galeo  to  shine. 

Garnet.  A  simple  mineral  generally  of  a  deep  red  colour,  crystal- 
lized, most  commonly  met  with  in  mica  slate,  but  also  in 
granite  and  other  igneous  rocks. 

Gault.  a  provincial  name  in  the  east  of  England  for  a  series  of 
beds  of  clay  and  marl,  the  geological  position  of  which  is 
between  the  upper  and  the  lower  greensand.  See  Table  II. 
F,  p.  890. 

Geology,  Geognosy.  Both  mean  the  same  thing,  but  with  an 
unnecessary  degree  of  refinement  in  terms,  it  has  been  proposed 
to  call  our  description  of  the  structure  of  the  earth  geognosy, 
{Etym,  yea,  geUy  earth,  and  yiviaatctay  ginosco^  to  know,)  and  our 
theoretical  speculations  as  to  its  formation  geology,  {Eiym.^ 
yea,  and  Xoyoc,  logos^  a  discourse. 

Glacier.  The  vast  accumulations  of  ice  and  hardened  snow  in  the 
Alps  and  other  lofty  mountains.     Elym,  glace,  French  for  ice. 

Glacis.  A  term  borrowed  from  the  language  of  fortification,  where 
it  means  an  easy  insensible  slope  or  declivity,  less  steep 
than  a  talus,  which  see. 

Gneiss.  A  stratified  primary  rock,  composed  of  the  same  materials 
as  granite,  but  having  usually  a  larger  proportion  of  mica, 
and  a  laminated  texture.    The  word  is  a  Qerman  miner's  tcrnv 
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Grahinec,  the  order  of  plants  to  wliich  grasses  belong.  Etyn., 
gramen,  grass. 

Granite.  An  unstratified  or  igneous  rotk,  generally  found  iufeiioT 
to  or  associated  willi  tbe  oldest  of  the  stratified  rocks,  and  some- 
times [lenetrating  lliem  in  the  furm  of  dikes  und  veins.  U  is 
comjiosed  of  three  Bimple  minerals,  felspar,  quarU,  and  niiea, 
and  derives  its  name  from  having  a  coarse  gro.nular  structure; 
granum,  Latin  for  grain.  Wcsiminster,  Waterloo,  and  London 
bridges,  and  the  paving-stones  in  the  carriage-wfty  of  the  Lon- 
don streets  are  good  examples  of  the  most  common  varieties  of 
gronile. 

Geauwackb,  a  German  name,  generally  adopted  by  geologists  for 
the  lowest  members  of  the  secondary  strata,  consisting  of  sand- 
alone  and  alate.  and  which  form  the  chief  part  of  what  arc 
termed  by  some  geologists  the  Iramtilioa  rocks.  The  rock  is 
very  often  of  a  grey  colour,  hence  the  name,  grau  being  German 
U>i  grey,  and  u'ttcke  being  a  provincial  miner's  term. 

GaBKNsAND.  Beds  of  sand,  sandstone,  limestone,  belonging  to  tiie 
CreUceous  Period.  See  Table  11.  F.  p.  890.  The  name  is 
given  to  tiieie  bctls,  because  they  often,  but  not  always,  contain 
an  abundance  of  green  earth  or  chlorite  scattered  through  the 
substance  of  the  sandstone,  limestone,  &c.     See  vol.  iii.  p.  3*24. 

Greenstone,  a  variety  of  trap,  composed  of  hornblende  nnd  feUpar. 

Grit,  a  provincial  name  for  a  coarse-grained  sandstone. 

Gypsuu,  a  mineral  composed  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  hence 
called  also  mlphale  of  time.  Plaster  and  stucco  are  obtained 
by  exposing  gypsum  to  a  strong  heat.  It  is  found  so  abun- 
dantly near  Paris,  that  Paris  plaster  is  a  common  term  in  this 
country  for  the  white  powder  of  which  casts  are  made.  Tbe 
term  is  used  by  Pliny  for  a  stone  used  for  the  same  purposes  by 
the  ancients.     The  derivation  of  it  is  unknown. 

Gypseous,  of,  or  belonging  to,  gypsum. 

Gyrooonites.  Bodies  found  in  fresli-water  deposits,  originally  sup- 
posed lo  be  microscopic  shells,  but  subsequently  discovered  to 
be  the  seed-vessel  of  fresh-waler  plants  of  the  genus  cAora,  See 
vol.  ii.  p.  2T3,  and  2d  Edit.  p.  2S0.  Etym.  yvfo^,  gyros,  curved, 
and  yoi^c,  gonot,  seed,  on  account  of  their  external  structure. 

(Ieuiptera,  an  order  of  insects,  so  called  from  apeculiarity  in  their 
wings,  the  superior  being  coriaceous  at  the  base,  and  mem- 
branous at  the  apex,  A/^itrv,  hemisu,  half,  and  rrcfov,  pttrtm, 
wing. 

Hoiuifii>£ND£,  a  fiimple  miueral  of  a  dark  green  oi  black  colour. 
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which  eftten  largely  into  the  oompoaition  of  several  varieties  of 

the  trap  rocks. 
Htorophytbs.     Plants  which  grow  in  water.  Etytiht  irSwp,  hydor^ 

water,  and  fvroyf  pkyion^  plant. 
Htpoqbnb  Rocks.    For  an  explanation  of  this  term,  see  vol.  ill. 

p.  874. 

IcBBBAa.  The  great  masses  of  ice,  often  the  sixe  of  hills,  which  float 
in  the  polar  and  northern  seas.  Etym.t  ice,  and  6er^,  German 
forhilL 

Ichthyosaurus,  a  gigantic  fossil  marine  reptile,  intermediate  be- 
tween a  crocodile  and  a  fish*  Etym,^  (X^c»  uMhua^  a  fish,  and 
oavpa,  soura,  a  lizard. 

Induction,  a  consequence,  conclusion  or  inference,  dtawn  from 
{MTopositions  or  principles  first  laid  down,  or  from  the  observ- 
ation and  examination  of  phenomena. 

Infusorv  Anim  alculbs.  Minute  living  creatures  generated  in  many 
inJunoM  i  and  the  term  injutoria  has  been  given  to  all  such 
animalcules  whether  found  in  infusions  or  in  stagnant  water, 
vinegar,  &c. 

Imspissatbd.    Thickened.    Etym.y  spissuB^  thick. 

iMVBBTEBBATSn  AnimaIiS.  Animals  which  are  not  furnished  with 
a  back-bone.  For  a  further  explanation,  see  **  Vertebrated 
Animals.'' 

IsoTBERiCAL.  Sucb  sones  or  divisions  of  the  land,  ocean,  or  atmo- 
sphere, which  have  an  equal  degree  of  mean  annual  warmth, 
are  said  to  be  isothermal,  firom  ccroc,  iioif  equal,  and  Ocpfuf, 
thermct  heat 

Jura  Luiestonb.  The  limestones  belonging  to  tbe  oolite  group, 
see  Table  II.  H,  p.  S9I,  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  mountains 
of  the  Jura,  between  France  and  Switzerland,  and  hence  the 
geologists. o£  the  Continent  have  given  the  name  to  the  group. 

KiMMBRioaB  Clay,  a  thick  bed  of  clay,  constituting  a  member  of 
the  Oolite  Group.  See  Table  II.  H,  p.  391.  so  called  because  it 
is  found  well  developed  at  Kimmeridge  in  the  isle  of  Purbeck, 
Dorsetshire. 

Lacustrimb,  belonging  to  a  lake.    Eiiym.f  JLacus,  a  lake. 
Laminjb.    Latin  for  pUtes ;  used  in  geology,  for  the  smaller  layers 

of  which  a  stratum  is  frequently  composed. 
Lamantinb.    A  living  speciea  of  die  hedbivorous  cetacea  or  whale 
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couU  of  Afrin  ^1 


tribe,  wlilcli  inliabitH  tlie  moulUs  afr'tven  on  llie  couUo 

mill  Soulli  Ainericn  ;  the  Eca-cow. 

LiUELLirEitocs.     A  slone  composed  of  tliin  jilaUjs  or  le&ves  lite 

paper.     Elym.,  lamella,  the  diminutive  of  lamina,  plate,  and 

fero,  to  boar. 

Landslip.    A  portiui)  of  land  that  has  slid  down  in  consequence  of 

disturbance  by  an  earthquake,  or  from  being  undermined,  by 

water  washing  away  the  lower  beds  which  supported  it. 

La  Plot  Fi  CAT  ION — Lapidifying    proceu.      Con  version    into    stone. 

Elytn.,  lapis,   stone,  and^o,  to  make.  I 

Lapilli.     Small  volcanic  cinders.      LapiUiii,  a  little  slons.  ■ 

Lata.     The  stone  which  flows  in  a  melted  state  ^m  a  volcann  ' 
Leucite.     a  simple  mineral  found  in  volcanic  rocks,  crystalliieJ, 

and  of  a  white  colour.  £'yni.,  X<ui>*d{,  lfuco$,  white. 
Lias.  A  provincial  name,  adopted  in  scientific  language,  for  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  limestone,  which  being  chnroctcnscd,  together 
with  its  associated  beds,  by  peculiar  fossils,  is  formed  in  ibis 
work  into  a  particular  group  of  the  secondary  strata.  See 
Table  II.  I,  p.  392. 
LiaNiPBnDDus.     A    term  applied  to  insects  which  destroy  wood. 

Elym.  lignum,  wood,  andperdo,  to  destroy. 
LiOKiTE.     Wood  converted  into  a  kind  of  coot.     Etym.,  lignum, 

wood. 
LiTHODOui.     Molluscous  animals  which  bore  into  solid  rocks,  and 
lodge  themselves  in  the  holes  they  have  formed.    Etym.,  XiOoc, 
litkoi,  stone,  and  domui,  house, 
LiTHOLOOiCAL.     A  term  expressing  the  stony  structure  or  character 
of  a  mineral  mass.     We  speak  of  the  lithological  character  of  a 
stratum  as  distinguished  from  its  zoological  character.     Etym., 
\i6os,  lilho*,  stone,  and  Xoyog,  logo,  discourse. 
LiTitopiiAoi.     Molluscous   animals  which  bore  into   solid  stones. 

Elym,,  Xi6o£,  lilkoi,  stone,  and  ^ayiiy,  phageia,  to  eat. 
LiTTORAi..     Belonging  to  the  seashore.     Etym.,  Ullu$,  the  shore. 
Loam.     A  mixture  of  sand  and  clay. 

LvcoPODtACBf.  Plants  of  an  inferior  degree  of  organization  to 
Conifer<e,  some  of  which  they  very  much  resemble  in  foliage, 
but  all  recent  species  are  infinitely  smaller.  Many  of  the  fossil 
species  are  as  gigantic  as  recent  coniferEB.  Their  mode  of  re- 
production is  analogous  to  that  of  ferus.  In  English  they  are 
called  club-mosses,  generally  found  in  mountainous  heaths  in 
the  north  of  England. 

Madrepore.    A  genus  of  corals,  but  generally^  applied  to  all  the 
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corals  distinguished  by  superficial  star-shaped  cavities.     There 
are  several  fossil  species. 
Maonesian  Limestone.    An  extensive    series  of   beds  lying    in 
geological  position,  immediately   above  the  coal-measures,  so 
called  because  the  limestone,  the  principal  member  of  the  series^ 
contains  much  of  the  earth  magnesia  as  a  constituent  part.     See 
Table  II.  K,  p.  892. 
Mammillary.    a  surface  which  is  studded  over  with  rounded  pro- 
jections.   Etym.^  mammilla,  a  little  breast  or  pap. 
M AMMiFSROUs.     Animals  which  give  suck  to  their  young.    Etym., 

mammOj  a  breast,  and  ^ero,  to  bear. 
Mammoth.    An  extinct  species  of  the  elephant  (£.  primigenius),  of 
which  the  fossil  bones  are  frequently  met  with  in  various  coun- 
tries.   The  name  is  of  Tartar  origin,  and  is  used  in  Siberia  for 
animals  that  burrow  underground. 
Marl.     A  mixture  of  clay  and  lime ;  usually  soft,  but  sometimes 

hard,  in  which  case  it  is  called  indurated  marl. 
Marsupial  Animals.    A  tribe  of  quadrupeds  having  a  sack  or  pouch 
under  the  belly,  in  which  they  carry  their  young.    The  kangaroo 
is  a  well-known  example.    Etym,,  marsvpium^  a  purse. 
Mastodon.    A  genus  of  fossil  extinct  quadrupeds  allied  to  the  ele- 
phant    So  called  from  the  form  of  the  hind  teeth  or  grinders, 
which  have  their  surface  covered  with  conical  mammillary  crests. 
Etym.y  fiacrroc,  mcuios,  mammilla  or  little  pap,  and  oSwy,  odon^ 
tooth. 
Matrix.     If  a  simple  mineral  or  shell,  in  place  of  being  detached,  be 
still  fixed  in  a  portion  of  rock,  it  is  said  to  be  in  its  matrix. 
Matrix,  womb. 
Mechanical  Origin,  Rocks  of.  When  rocks  are  composed  of  sand, 
pebbles,  or  fragments,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  an 
uniform  crystalline  texture,  which  are  of  chemical  origin. 
Medusa.     A  genus  of  marine  radiated  animals,  without  shells ; 
so  called  because  their  organs  of  motion  spread  out  like  the 
snaky  hair  of  the  fabulous  Medusa. 
Mboalosaurus.    A  fossil  gigantic  amphibious  animal  of  the  saurian 
or  lizard  and  crocodile  tribe.     Etym,,  f^tyaXtf,  megale,  great, 
and  cavpa,  saura,  lizard. 
MEOATHsniuM.    A  fossil  extinct  quadruped,  resembling  a  gigantic 
sloth.  Etym»,  fjuya^  mega,  great,  SLndOripioy^therion,  wild-beast. 
Mblastoma.    a  genus  of  Mblastomacea,  an  order  of  plants  of  the 
evergreen  tree,  and  shrubby  exotic  kinds.    Etym,,  fieXaQ,  melas, 
black,  and  aro/za,  $toma,  mouth ;  because  the  fruit  of  one  of  the 
species  stains  the  lips. 


HEsotvPB.  A  Bimple  mineral,  wbite,  and  needle-shaped,  one  of  tba 
Zculitc  family,  freijuenlly  met  willi  in  Uie  trap  Tocks. 

Mbtamohphic  Rocks.  Fur  an  explanation  of  this  term,  see  vol  iiL 
p.  374. 

Mio*.  A  simple  raineTal,  having  a  tbiuing  silvery  surface,  and 
capable  of  being  split  into  very  tbio  elastic  leaves  or  scales. 
It  13  often  cnileil  lak  in  common  life,  but  mineralogists  apply 
tlie  term  talc  to  a  difierent  mineral.  Tbe  brilliant  scales  in 
granite  arc  mica.     Elym,,  mico,  to  shine. 

MtGA-SL4TB,  Mica-Schist,  Micaceous  Sciiibtub.  Oncoftbe  Weit 
of  tlie  stratified  roL-ks,  belonging  to  the  primary  class,  which  is 
characterized  by  being  composed  of  a  large  proportion  of  mica, 
united  with  quartz. 

Miocene.     See  an  explanation  of  this  term,  ToL  iii.  p.  54, 

MoLAstiii,  A  provincial  name  for  a  soft,  green  sandstone,  auoci- 
Bted  with  marl  and  conglomerates,  belonging  to  the  Miocene 
tertiary  period,  extensively  developed  in  the  lower  countrj-  of 
Switzerland.     See  vol  iii.  p.  213. 

MuLLUScs,  Molluscous  Animals,  Animals,  such  as  shell-ftah,  which, 
being  devoid  of  bones,  have  soft  bo<hes.     Etym.,  moUU,  soft. 

MoNiTon.  An  animal  of  tho  saurian  or  Uzard  tribe,  species 
of  which  are  found  in  both  the  fossil  and  recent  state. 

MoNOCOTVLEDONOus.  A  grand  division  of  the  vegetable  ktni^iloni, 
founded  on  the  plant  having  only  one  cotyledon,  or  seed-lobe. 
Elym.,  fiovoc,  monos,  single. 

MoscHus.  The  quadruped  resembling  the  chamois  or  mountain- 
goat,  from  which  the  perfume  musk  is  obtained. 

Mountain  Liuestonb.  A  series  of  limestone  strata,  of  which  the 
geological  position  is  immediately  below  the  coal  measures,  and 
with  which  they  also  sometimes  alternate.  See  Table  11.  L,  p,  393. 

MoYA.  A  term  applied  in  South  America  to  mud  poured  out  from 
vulcanos  during  eruptions. 

Muriate  of  Soda.  The  scientific  name  for  common  culinary  salt, 
because  it  is  composed  of  muriatic  acid  and  the  alkali  soda. 

MusACRS.  A  family  of  tropical  monocot} Icdonous  plants,  including 
tlie  banana  and  plantains, 

MusCHELKALK.  A  limestone  which,  in  geological  position,  be- 
longs to  the  red  sandstone  group.  Thb  formation  has  not  yet 
been  found  in  England,  and  tbe  German  oame  is  adopted  by 
English  geologists.  The  word  means  shell- lime  stone :  mutchel, 
shell,  and  kaVcittin,  limestone.     See  Table  II.  K,  p.  392. 

I4apiitha.    a  very  thin,  volatile,  inflammable,  and  fluid  mineral 
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substance,  of  which  there  are  springs  in  many  countries,  parti- 
cularly in  volcanic  districts. 

Nbnupu4r.    a  yellow  water-lily. 

New  Red  Sandstone.  A  series  of  sandy,  argillaceous,  and  often 
calcareous  strata,  the  predominant  colour  of  which  is  brick-red, 
but  containing  portions  which  are  of  a  greenish  grey.  These 
occur  often  in  spots  and  stripes,  so  that  the  series  has  some- 
times been  called  the  variegated  sandstone.  The  European 
formation  so  called  lies  in  a  geological  position  immediately 
above  the  coal-measures.     See  Table  II.  K,  p.  392. 

NoDULB.  A  rounded  irregular*shaped  lump  or  mass.  Etyrn.^  dimi- 
nutive of  nodiM,  knot. 

Normal  Groups.  Groups  of  certain  rocks  taken  as  a  rule  or  stand- 
ard.   Etym*  norma^  rule  or  pattern. 

Nucleus.  A  solid  central  piece,  around  which  other  matter  is  col- 
lected.   The  word  is  Lbtin  for  kernel. 

N  UMMULiTEs.  An  extinct  genus  of  the  Order  of  Molluscous  animals, 
called  Cephalopoda,  of  a  thin  lenticular  shape,  internally  divided 
into  small  chambers.  Etym.^  nummus^  Latin  for  money,  and 
XcOoc,  litho8^  stone*  from  its  resemblance  to  a  coin. 

Obsidian.  A  volcanic  product,  or  species  of  lava,  very  like  com- 
mon gteen  botlle-glass,  which  is  almost  black  in  large  masses, 
but  semi-transparent  in  thin  fragments.  Pumice-stone  is 
obsidian  in  a  frothy  state ;  produced  most  probably  by  water 
that  was  contained  in  or  had  access  to  the  melted  stone, 
and  converted  into  steam.  There  are  very  often  portions  in 
a  mass  of  solid  obsidian,  which  are  partially  converted  into 
pumice. 

OoYoiAN  Dbluoe.  a  general  inundation  of  fabulous  history,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Ogyges  in 
Attica,  whose  death  is  fixed  in  Blair's  Chronologkal  Tables  in 
the  year  1764  before  Christ. 

Old  Red  Sandstone.  A  stratified  rock  belonging  to  the  Carbon- 
iferous group.    See  Table  L,  p.  393, 

Olivine.  An  olive-coloured,  semi-transparent,  simple  mineral,  very 
often  occurring  in  the  forms  of  grains  and  of  crystals  in  basalt 
andlava. 

OoLiiE,  Oolitic.  A  limestone,  forming  a  chanurterisiic  feature  of  a 
group  of  the  secondary  strata.  See  Table  II.  H,  p.  S9I.  It 
is  so  named,  because  it  ia  composed  of  rounded  particles,  like  the 
roe  or  eggs  of  a  fish.  Etym,  woi^,  (Hm,  egg,  and  XiOo;,  Uihotf 
qtone* 
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Opalizkd  Wood.  Wood  petrified  by  siliceous  eartli,  &nd  aojuiring 
A  structure  bimilar  to  tlie  Eimplc  mineial  cnlleil  o|)al. 

OpBrDiDD^  RspTiLBs.  Verteb rated  anininl^  such  ae  Biiskea  anil  ser- 
pents.    Etym.,  o^ic,  ophit,  a  serpent, 

Oboanic  REMitiNS.  He  remains  ofanimalii  and  plants;  organiied 
bodies,  found  in  a  fossil  state. 

Obthoceiiata.  An  extinct  genus  of  tlic  order  of  Moljuscous  Ani- 
mals, called  Ceplialopodii.  lliat  inhabited  a  long  chambered, 
conical  shell,  like  a  straight  liom.  Elym.,  opdo^,  orlhos,  straight, 
and  ttgai,  etTo*.  horn. 

Osseous  Brsccia.  The  cemented  mass  of  fragments  of  bonca  of 
estinct  animals  found  in  caverns  and  fissures.  Oiteut  it,  a  Latin 
ftdjcctirc,  signi^'ing  bony. 

Outliers-  ^Vhea  a  portion  of  a  stratum  occurs  at  some  distance, 
detached  from  the  general  mass  of  the  foraiatiun  to  wliicli  it 
belongs,  some  practical  mineral  surveyors  call  it  on  outHer^ 
and  the  term  is  adopted  in  geological  language,  '  1 

Otatb.     The  shape  of  an  egg.     Etym.,  oxnim,  egg.  I 

OvipnsiTiNo.     The  laying  of  eggs. 

OxtoEN.  One  of  tlie  constituent  parts  of  the  air  of  the  atmosphere; 
that  part  which  supports  life.  For  a  further  explanation  of  the 
word,  consult  elementary  works  on  chemistry, 

OiiDE.  The  combination  of  a.  metal  with  oxygen  ;  rust  is  oxide  of 
iron. 

Pachyoebuata.     An  order  of  quadrupeds,  including  the  elephant, 

rhinoceros,    horse,   pig,    &c.,   distinguished    by   having  thick 

skins.     Etym.  ita^v^,  pachus,  thick,  and  ^Ep/ii,  derma,  skin  or 

hide. 
Pachydermatous.     Belonging  to  pachydermata. 
Pal^otherium,  PALBOTHEnE.  A  fossil  extinct  quadruped,  belonging 

to  the  order  pachydermata,  resembling  a  pig  or  tapir,  but  of 

great  size.    Etym.  icaXaws,  palaios,  ancient,  and  Bitpiov,  tkerion, 

wild  beaat. 
Pelagian,  Pelagic.     Belonging  to  the  deep  sea.     Elym.  ptlagiu, 

sea. 
Peperino.     An  Italian  name  for  a  particular  kind  of  volcanic  rock, 

formed,  like  tuff,  by  the  cementing  together  of  volcanic  sand, 

cinders,  or  scoria,  &.c. 
Petroleum.     A  liquid  mineral  pitch,  so  called  because  it  is  seen 

to  ooze  like  oil  out  of  the  rock,     Etym.  petra,  rock,  and  oleum, 

oil. 

PuiMEHOGAuic  Plants.    A  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  those  plants 
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in  which  the  reproductive  organs  are  apparent.    Etym,  ^ecvepoc, 
phaneros^  evident,  and  ya/ioc*  gamos^  marriage. 
Physics.    The  department  of  science,  which  treats  of  the  properties 
of  natural  bodies,  laws  of  motion,  &c.,  sometimes  called  Natural 
philosophy  and  mechanical  philosophy.     Elym,  t^vgiQ^  physia^ 
nature. 
Pbttology,  Phytological.  The  department  ofscience  which  relates 
to  plants — synonymous  with  botany  and  botanical.      Eiym, 
<^vToyj  phyton^  plant,  and  Xoyoc*  logos,  discourse. 
Phytophagous.     Plant  eating.     Etym.  ^wov^  phyton^  plant,  and 

^ayco',  phagein,  to  eat. 
PisLiAR,  a  misprint  for  Pistia,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  98,  1st  ed.,  p.  102,  2d 
ed.  The  plant  mentioned  by  Malte-Brun  is  probably  the  Pistia 
stratiotesy  a  floating  plant,  related  to  English  duck-weed,  but 
very  much  larger. 
Pisolite*    A  stone  possessing  a  structure  like  an  agglutination  of 

pease.     Eiym,  tnaovt  pison,  pea,  and  Xc6oc,  lithos^  stone. 
Pit  Coal.     Ordmary  coal ;  called  so  because  it  is  obtained  by  sink- 
ing pits  in  the  ground. 
Pitch  Stone.    A  rock  of  an  uniform  texture,  belonging  to  the  un- 
stratified  and  volcanic  classes,  which  has  an  unctuous  appear- 
ance, like  indurated  pitch. 
Plastic  Clay.    One  of  the  beds  of  the  Eocene  tertiary  period  (see 
Table  11.  E,  p.  890.)     It  b  so  called  because  it  is  used  for 
making  pottery.     Etym,  irXacrcrctf,  plasso^  to  form  or  fashion. 
pLESiosAURUs.    A  fossil  extioct  amphibious  animal,  resembling  the 
saurian,  or  lizard  and  crocodile  tribe.     Etym.  irXijo'iov,  plesion^ 
near  to,  and  crai/pa,  saura^  a  lizard. 
Pliocene.     See  explanation  of  this  term,  vol.  iii.  p.  53. 
Plutonic  Rocks.    For  an  explanation  of  this  term,  see  vol.  iii. 

p.  853. 
PoLYPARiA.   Corals.  Anumerous  class  of  in vertebrated  animals,  be- 
longing to  the  great  division  called  Radiata. 
Porphyry.     An  unstratified  or  igneous  rock.    The  term  is  as  old 
as  Pliny,  and  was  applied  to  a  red  rock  with  small  angular 
white  bodies  diffused  through  it,  which  are  crystallized  felspar, 
brought  from  Egypt.    The  term  is  hence  applied  to  every  spe- 
cies of  unstratified  rock,  in  which  detached  crystals  of  felspar 
are  diffused  through  a  base  of  other  mineral  composition* 
Etym.  irop^vpa,  porphyra,  purple. 
Portland  Limestone,  Portland  Beds.  A  series  of  limestone  strata, 
belonging  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Oolite  group  (see  Table  11. 


H,  p.  39!.).  fomA  diipfly  in  Englmul,  in  the  IMaaO  of  Portlan.i 
on  liir  eonirt  of  DorseUliire.  TIjc  jiTeat  supply  of  the  building 
Rlone  uaej  in  London  ia  from  thrM  ijuarricN. 

PoBZDoLiiN*.  Vulcanic  ashua,  larnHy  iwed  as  mortar  for  buildings, 
similar  in  nature  to  whnt  is  called  in  lliia  country  Itumsn  tement 
It  gets  ill  name  from  I'oizuoli,  a  town  in  the  bay  of  Naples, 
from  which  it  is  shipped  in  large  (juantitles  to  all  parts  of  [he 
Mt'dJtemnean. 

Phoducts.  Ar  extinct  ^enui  of  fossil  bivnive  6hc)la,  occuning  only 
In  the  older  of  the  secundnry  rocks.  It  la  closely  xltied  to  the 
living  genus  Tcrebratula. 

PvDHciNce.  The  soft  hairy  down  on  insects.  Elym.,  pt/Aciro, 
the  fint  growth  of  the  beard. 

PlititOR. — \  I'^ht  Rponny  lava,  ofa  white  colour,  produced  by  f^asei, 
or  watery  vajxtur  (pelting  access  to  the  particitUr  kind  of  glassy 
lava  called  obii<lian,  when  in  a  state  of  fusion — it  may  be  called 
the  fruth  of  nioltcd  volcnnic  glass.  The  word  comes  from  the 
Latin  name  uf  the  RtoTie,  pumex, 

PtinnecN  Limestone,  PtntatcK  Beds.  Limestone  strata  belonging 
lothn  Wcalden  jfroup.     See  Tabic  11.  G,  p.  390. 

PrniTKa  (Iron).  A  compound  of  sulphur  and  iron,  found  usually  in 
yellow  shining  tryaiab  liitf  brass,  and  in  almost  every  rock 
■trntlfied  and  uimlrntifled.  Tlie  aliininp  metallic  bodies,  bo  often 
seen  in  common  tooling  slate,  are  a  familiar  example  of  the 
mineral.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  comes  from  irup,  pyr,  fire, 
because,  under  particular  circumstances,  the  stone  produces 
spontaneous  heat  and  even  inflammation. 

QuADDUMikNA.  The  order  of  mammiferous  animals  to  which  apes 
belong.  Elym.,  qtiadnm,  a  derivation  of  the  Latin  word  for 
the  number  four,  and  manm,  hand, — the  four  feet  of  those 
animals  being  in  some  degree  usable  as  hands. 

QuA-quA-vERSAL  Dip.  The  dtp  of  beds  to  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass  around  a,  centre,  aa  in  the  case  of  beds  of  lava  round 
the  crater  of  a  volcano.  Elym.,  qui-quH  cenum,  on  every 
side. 

Quartz.  A  German  provincial  term,  universally  adopted  in  scientific 
language,  for  a  simple  mineral  composed  of  pure  ailex,  or  earth 
of  flints  ;  rock-cryatal  is  an  example. 

Red  Marl.  A  term  often  applied  to  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  which 
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18  the  principal  member  of  the  Red  Sandstone  group.    See 

Table  II.  K,  p.  392. 
Reticulate.    A  structure  of  cross  lines,  like  a  net,  is  said  to  be 

reticulated,  from  rete^  a  net. 
Rock  Salt.    Common  culinary  salt,  or  muriate  of  soda,  found  in 

vast  solid  masses  or  beds,  in  different  formations,  extensively  in 

the  New  Red  Sandstone  formation,  as  in  Cheshire,  and  it  is 

then  called  rocA:- salt. 
RuMiNANTiA.    Animals  which  ruminate  or  chew  the  cud.    Elytn,^ 

the  Latin  verb  rumino,  meaning  the  same  thing. 

Saccharoid,  Saccharine.  When  a  stone  has  a  texture  resem- 
bling that  of  loaf-sugar.  £<ym.,  vaKKop^  sacchar^  sugar,  and 
cc^Ct  cidoi^  form. 

Salient  Angle.  In  a  zig-  No.  93. 

sag  line,  a  a  are  the  ^  ^  ^ 

salient  angles,  6  6  the 
re-entering  angles. 
Eiym^y  uUirey  to  leap  or  bound  forward. 

Salt  Springs.  Springs  of  water  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
common  salt  They  are  very  abundant  in  Cheshire  and  Wor- 
cestershire, and  culinary  salt  is  obtained  from  them  by  mere 
evaporation. 

Sandstone.  Any  stone  which  is  composed  of  an  agglutination  of 
grains  of  sand,  which  may  be  either  calcareous  Or  siliceous. 

Saurian.  Any  animal  belonging  to  tlie  lizard  tribe.  Eiym»^  iravpa, 
sattra^  a  lizard. 

Schist.  Synonymous  with  slate.  Eiym,^  part  of  the  Latin  verb 
scindOt  to  split,  from  the  facility  with  which  slaty  rocks  may 
be  split  into  thin  plates. 

Schistose  Rocks.     Synonymous  with  slaty  rocks. 

ScoRiJB.    Volcanic  cinders.    The  word  is  Latin  for  cinders. 

Seams.  Thin  layers  which  separate  two  strata  of  greater  magni- 
tude. 

ISecondart  Strata.  An  extensive  series  of  the  stratified  rocks  which 
compose  the  crust  of  the  globe,  with  certain  characters  in  com- 
mon, which  distinguish  them  from  another  series  below  them, 
called  primary^  and  from  a  third  series  above  them  called  ter- 
tiary.   See  vol.  iii.  p.  S24,  and  Table  II.  p.  890. 

Secular  Refrigeration.  The  periodical  cooling  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  globe,  from  a  supposed  original  state  of  fluidity  from 
heat.     StBculum^  age  or  period. 

StDiHENTARY  RocKS,  are  those  which  have  been  formed  by  their 


matoriab  liiving  been  Uuom  dom  Jroa  s  itale  of  na^ouiua 

ur  Milulion  in  water. 

Selenite-  Cryttalii2«tl  gypsum,  or  niljthate  of  ]iine-~a  umfJe 
mineral. 

Sbptaria.  Flattened  balls  of  stone,  generally  a  kind  of  iron-Btooe, 
wliitli,  OD  being  split,  are  teen  to  be  separated  in  their  iulerior 
into  irregular  masses.    £fym.,  tepla,  inclosures. 

SiKPiNTixa.  A  rock  ueuAtly  containing  much  magnesian  earth,  for 
thi;  most  part  unatraliried,  but  sometimea  appearing  to  be  oa 
altered  or  tnelaniorphic  ttriitifieij  rock.  lb  name  is  denrcd 
from  fterjuenlly  pieaeating  coolrasts  of  colour,  like  the  skin  of 
some  serpents. 

Shale.  A  provincial  term,  adopted  in  geological  science,  to  express 
an  indurated  iUly  clay.  Elym,,  Getman  tchalm,  to  peal,  to 
split. 

Shbu.  MiRL.     A  deposit  of  clay,  peat,  and  otiier  sulistances  mixed 

will)  shells,  u'hich   cuUccls  at  tLc  boUoni  of  lakes.  ■ 

Srinqle.     Tlie  loose  and  completely  water-worn  gravel  ott  the  Nl^fl 
aliore. 

SiLBX,  The  name  of  unc  of  tlie  pure  earths,  b«ing  the  Latin  wotd 
iot flint,  which  is  wholly  compoaeil  of  that  earth.  French  geo- 
logists have  applied  it  aa  a  generic  name  for  all  minerals  com- 
posed entirely  of  tiiat  earth,  of  which  there  arc  many  of  diSerent 
external  forms. 

Silica.  One  of  the  pure  earths.  Etym.,  li/ej:,  fliQt,  because  found 
in  that  mineral. 

Silicate.  A  chemical  compound  of  silica  and  another  substance, 
such  as  silicate  of  iron.  Consult  elementary  works  on  che- 
mistry. 

Siliceous.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  earth  of  Hint.  Elym.,  silex,  whkh 
sec.     A  siliceous  rock  is  one  mainly  composed  of  silex. 

SiLiciFiED.      Any  substance  that  is  pelrified  or  mineralized  by  tili- 

Silt.  The  more  comminuted  sand,  clay,  and  earth,  which  is  trans- 
ported by  running  water.  It  ia  often  accumulated  by  currents 
iu  banks.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  mouth  of  a  river  being  silted 
up  when  its  entrance  into  the  sea  is  impeded  by  such  accumula- 
tion of  loose  materials. 

SiufLB  Mineral.  Individual  mineral  subatancea,  aa  distinguished 
from  rocka,  which  last  are  usually  an  aggregation  of  simple  raine- 
rala.  They  are  not  simple  in  regard  to  their  nature,  for  when 
subjected  to  chemical  analysis,  lliey  are  found  to  consist  of  a 
variety  of  different  substances.    Pyrites  is  a  simple  i 
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the  senso  we  use  the  tenn^  but  it  is  a  chemical  compound  of 
sulphur  and  iron. 

SoLFATARA.  A  volcauic  Vent  from  which  sulphur,  sulphureous, 
watery,  and  acid  vapours  and  gases  are  emitted. 

Sporulbs.  The  reproductory  corpuscula  (minute  bodies)  of  cryp« 
togamic  plains.     Etym.^  trwopay  apora^  a  seed. 

Stalactite.  When  water  holding  iime  in  solution  deposits  it  as  it 
drops  firom  the  roof  of  a  cavern,  long  rods  of  stone  hang  down 
like  icicles,  and  these  are  called  stalactites.  Elym.^  orraXafibi, 
stalazo,  to  drop. 

Stalagmite.  When  water  holding  lime  in  solution  drops  on  the 
floor  of  a  cavern,  the  water  evaporating  leaves  a  crust  com- 
posed of  layers  of  limestone  ;  such  a  crust  is  called  stalagmite^ 
from  trraXayfAa^  stalagma^  a  drop,  in  opposition  to  stalactite^ 
which  see. 

Stilbitr.  a  white  crystallized  simple  mineral,  one  of  the  Zeolite 
family,  frequently  included  in  the  mass  of  the  trap  rocks. 

Stratified.    Rocks  arranged  in  the  form  of  strata^  which  see. 

Stratification.     An  arrang^ement  of  rocks  in  strata^  which  see. 

Stratum,  Strata.  When  several  rocks  lie  like  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
one  upon  another,  each  individual  forms  a  stratum  ; — strata  is 
the  plural  of  the  word.  Etym.^  stratum^  part  of  a  Latin  verb 
signifying  to  strew  or  lay  out. 

Strike.  The  direction  or  line  of  bearing  of  strata,  which  is  always 
at  right  angles  to  their  prevailing  dip.  For  a  fuller  explana- 
tion, see  vol.  iii.  p.  846. 

SuBAPBNNiNEs.  Low  hiUs  which  skirt  or  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  Apennines  in  Italy.  The  term  Subapennine  is  applied 
geologically  to  a  series  of  strata  of  the  Older  Pliocene  period. 

Syenite.  A  kind  of  granite,  so  called  because  it  was  brought  from 
Syene  in  Egypt.  For  geological  acceptation  of  the  term,  see 
vol  iii.  p.  858. 

Synclinal  Axis.  .  See  explanation  of  this  term,  vol.  iii.  p.  293. 

Talus.  When  fragments  are  broken  off  by  the  action  of  the 
weather  from  the  face  of  a  steep  rock,  as  they  accumulate  at  its 
foot,  they  form  a  sloping  heap,  called  a  talus.  The  term  is 
borrowed  from  the  language  of  fortification,  where  talus  means 
the  outside  of  a  wall  of  which  the  thickness  is  diminished  by 
degrees,  as  it  rises  in  height,  to  make  it  the  firmer. 

Tarsi.  The  feet  in  insects,  which  are  articulated,  and  formed  of 
five  or  a  less  number  of  joints. 

Tertiary  Strata.    A  series  of  sedimentary  rocks,  with  characters 

Vol.  hi.  / 


which  i)l«ingui»h  them  from  two  other  peil  *me»  of  Mnta.— 
the  weondary  Miil  primary,  wbith  lie  bmr^th  tham.  See 
TtblM,  p.«l,  8(0. 

TuiTAOBA.  Molliutous  Rtiimalu,  having  a  iheUy  oovenaf;.  JEfyoL, 
teita,  B  •hell,  Ruch  aa  anaili,  wliolks.  oysters,  tx. 

Thin  out.  When  a  •tratuni,  in  the  coutse  of  ha  prolaagatioa  in 
Any  diroction,  bccomea  gmiually  Ima  in  ihickneM,  the  two  mt- 
facei  approach  nearor  anil  n«ircr:  and  when  U  Uat  tkey  nxct. 
iha  stratum  is  tniJ  lu  thin  out,  or  disappear. 

TniciivTa.  A  variety  of  lava  cMcntially  comiwwed  of  g^asiy  fel- 
spar, an<l  frt!<iuentty  having  dotaclied  crysUils  of  (•ls{«r  la 
the  haifl  or  body  of  the  stone,  giving  it  ihu  stmclure  of  por- 
phyry. It  Rumtitimea  contains  hornblende  knd  aagitni  and 
wlien  tliese  last  proilominate,  the  trachyte  paaaea  into  the 
vnrielios  of  trap  c'ollwl  grwtnslone,  basalt,  dolorite,  tu.  The 
term  is  derived  from  rfianvc,  trachui,  rough,  because  the  rock 
has  B  peculiar  rougli  feci. 

That  and  Tkapmam  Rocks.  Volcanic  rocks  composed  of  felspar, 
nugite,  and  hornblende.  Tlie  various  propottiona  and  state  of 
aggregation  of  ihcso  simple  minerals,  and  djAerences  in  ctier- 
nal  forms,  give  rise  tu  varieties,  which  have  received  distinct 
appellations,  auch  as  basalt,  amygdaloid,  dolorite,  grcenstoni?, 
niid  otliiT*,  Til'-  tirm  in  dprived  from  Irajtpa,  a  Swedish 
word  for  stair,  because  in  Sweden  the  rocks  of  this  class  often 
occur  in  large  tabuhur  masses,  rising  one  above  another,  like 
the  steps  uf  a  staircase.  For  further  explanation,  see  vol.  iii. 
p.  359. 

TaAVknTiN.  A  limestone,  usually  hard  and  seRii-crystaliine,  depo- 
sited from  the  water  of  springs  holding  lime  in  solution.  The 
word  is  Italian,  ond  a  corruption  of  the  term  Tiburttnu*,  the 
stone  being  formed  in  great  quantity  by  the  river  Anio,  at 
Tibiir,  near  Rome,  and  hence  it  was  called  by  the  ancients 
hapU  Tiburtinvt. 

Tnopni,  of  JnacctB.  Organs  which  form  the  mouth,  consisting  of 
an  upper  and  under  lip,  and  comprising  the  parts  called  man- 
dibles, maxillie,  and  palpi. 

Tuff,  or  Tufo.  An  Italian  name  for  a  variety  of -volcanic  rock,  of 
an  earthy  texture,  seldom  very  compact,  and  composed  of  an 
t^;glutination  of  fragments  of  scoriae  and  loose  matter  ejected 
from  a  volcano. 

TuFACBoue.    A  rock  with  the  texture  of  tuff  or  tufo,  which  see. 

TuRDiNATED.  Shells  which  have  a  spiral  or  screw-form  structure. 
Htym.,  tuTbituUtu,  made  like  a  top. 
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Veins,  Mineral.  Cracks  in  rocks  filled  up  by  substances  different 
from  tbe  rock,  which  may  either  be  earthy  or  metallic.  Veins 
are  sometimes  many  yards  wide  ;  and  they  ramify  or  branch  off 
into  innumerable  smaller  parts,  often  as  slender  as  threads,  like 
the  veins  in  an  animal,  and  hence  their  name. 

Verteb RATED  Animals.  A  great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
including  all  those  which  are  furnished  with  a  back-bone,  as  the 
mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes.  The  separate  joints  of  the 
back- bone  are  called  vertebrtB^  from  the  Latin  verb  verto^  to  turn. 

Vesicle.  A  small  circular  inclosed  space,  like  a  little  bladder. 
Elym,,  diminutive  of  vesica,  Latin  for  a  bladder. 

Volcanic  Bombs.  Volcanos  throw  out  sometimes  detached  masses 
of  melted  lava,  which,  as  they  fall,  assume  rounded  forms  (like 
bomb-shells),  and  are  often  elongated  into  a  pear  shape. 

Volcanic  Foci.  The  subterranean  centres  of  action  in  volcanos, 
where  the  heat  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  of 
energy.       ^ 

Zeolite.  A  family  of  simple  minerals,  including  stilbite,  meso- 
type,  analcime,  and  some  others,  usually  found  in  the  trap  or 
volcanic  rocks.  Some  of  the  most  common  varieties  swell  or 
boil  up  when  exposed  to  the*  blow- pipe,  and  hence  the  name 
of  fyta,  zeo,  to  froth,  and  XcOoc,  lithos,  stone. 

Zoophytes.  Corals,  sponges,  and  other  aquatic  animals  allied  to 
them,  80  called  because,  while  they  are  the  habitation  of  animals, 
they  are  fixed  to  the  ground,  and  have  the  forms  of  plants. 
Eiym.y  iwoVf  zoon^  animal,  and  0i/roy,  phyton^  plant. 
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Abbrdeknsuirb,   passage  from   trap  into 

granite  in,  361 
Abesse,  near  Dax,  section  of  inland  cliff  at, 

—see  wood-cut  No.  53,  210 
Acquapeudente,  alternations    of  volcanic 

tuffs  with  the   Subapennine  marls  at, 

159 
Adanson  on  the  age  of  the  baobab  tree,  99 
Addington  hills,  279 
Aderno,  opposite  dip  of  the  strata  in  two 

sections  near,  78 
Adour,  section  of  tertiarv  strata  in  the  val- 
ley of  the — see  diag.  No.  51,  207 
Adur,  view  of  the  transverse  valley  of  the 

river — see  wood-cut  No.  73,  299 
Agassiz,  M.,  on  fossil  fish  of  the  brown 

coal  formation,  200 
•—  on  the  fossil  fish  of  the  Paris  basin, 

253 
-■       on   the  distinctness   of    the  secon* 

dary  and  tertiary  fossil  fish,  327 
Age  or  volcanos,  mode  of  computing  the,  97 
Ages,  relative,  of  rocks  how  determined,  35 
Aidat,  Lake,  bow  formed,  269 
Aix,  in  Provence,  tertiary  strata  of,  276 
■         fossil  insects  abundant  in  the  calca- 
reous marl  of,  277 
Albenga,  height  of  the  tertiary  strata  above 

the  sea  at,  165,  166 
•^—  resemblance  of  the    strata    at,  to 

the  Subapen nines,  167 
Allan,  Mr.  T.,  his  discovery  of  the  bones 

of  mammalia  in  the  fresb>water  strata  of 

the  Isle  of  Wight,  281 
AUier,  river,  section  of  volcanic  tuff  and 

fresh-water  limestone  on  the  banks  of 

the,  258 
Alluvium,  passage  of  marine  crag  strata 

into,  181 
— —  ancient,  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine; 

200 

of  the  Weald  valley,  295 

Alluviums  formed  in  all  ages,  145 

of  the  newer  Pliocene  period,  139, 

145, 151 
^-—  distinction    between   regular    suba- 
queous strata  and,  145 

marine,  145 

— -^  British,  how  formed,  147 

—  European,  in  great  part  tertiary,  150 


Alluviums,  underlying  lavas  'of  Catalonia. 

188,  189,  190, 192 
of  the  Miocene   era,   localities  of, 

217 
— —  trachytic  breccias  alternating   with, 

in  Auvergne — see  wood-cut  No.  54, 217 
— —  of  Auvergne,  extinct  quadrupeds  in, 

218 
—  of  different  ages  covered  by  lava  in 

Auvergne — see  wood-cut  No.  61,  266 
'    of  the  Eocene  period,  317 
Alps,  shells  drifted  into  the  Mediterranean 

from  the,  48 

erratic  blocks  of  the,  148 

-< —  Maritime,  tertiary  strata  at  the  base 

of  the,  164 
— —  secondaiy  strata  penetrated  by  gra- 
nite in  the,  358 
— —  strata  of  oolite  altered  in  the,  371 
Altered  strata  in  contact  with  granite,  370. 

371 
• strata,   enumeration   of  the   proba- 
ble conversions  of  sedimentary  strata 

into  well-known  metamorphic  rocks,  373 
Alternations  of  strata  with   and  without 

organic  remains,  how  caused,  254 
Alum  Bay,  alternation  of  the  London  and 

plastic  clay  in,  278 
Amer,  geological  structure  of  the  country 

near,  185 
Anapo,  valley  of  the.  III 
Andemach,  gorge  of,  152 
■  loess   and  volcanic  ejections 

alternating  at,  153 
Andes,  sudden  rise  of  the,  said  to  have 

caused  the  historical  deluge,  148 
Angers,  fossil  shells  found  at— see  tables 

Appendix  L 
Anglesea,  changes  caused  by  a  volcanic 

dike  in,  368 
Animals,  their  fossilization  partial,  31 
remains  of,  in  the  successive  ter- 
tiary periods,  59 
Anoplotherium  found  in  the  fresh-water 

formation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  281, 317 
Anthracite,  whence  derived,  373 
Anticlinal  axis  of  the  Weald  valley see 

wood-cuts  Nos.  63  and  64,  288 
Anticlinal  and  synclinal  lines  described-* 

see  wood-cut  No.  68, 293 
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Ailrani,  enter  of,  187 
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—KB  wooJ-cul  No.  54,217 
eit'iDct  quadrupedi  In  the  alluviums 

or,  21S 

age  of  the  volcanic  roctn  of,  224 

lacustrine  deposits  of,  226 

map  of  the    latmlrire    biMiii    and 

volcinic  roclis   uf — see   wowt-cut  No. 
56,  226 

tertiary  red  mad  and  «and.ilaiia  of, 

like  new  red  nndstone,  229,  333 

induBiit  limealone  uf,  232 

dip  of  the  (trllaT^  strata  of,  233,  235 

arrBDgcmenl  SDd  origin  of  the  fresh- 
water formalion  of,  233 
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Biulu  of  the  Bay  of  Treiu,  PilemA,  &r , 


relative  age,  S2 
Bulerul,  U.  de,  on   the   ffuiil  shells  of 

Bordeiui  and  Dtx,  20,  206 
nallocb,  MouDl,  gianiu  veins  of,  357 
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Beau  champ, 

81,252 
Beachy  Head,  termiaaliati  of  the  chalk 

eicaipmentat,  2nl 
- —  ihickneM  of  the  upper  green-aand 

al,  292 
BcBinoing  of  Ihingi,  luppoied  prooli  of, 

383 
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BlM  miri  with  ihelli  of  the  Val  di  Noto, 

67 
BobUyty  M.,  on  the  incceinTt  olefations 

ortbeMorea,113, 132 
I  ■     I  on  the  fonnitioa  of  omooui  brtcciai 

in  the  Morea,  144 
— —  on  the  tertiary'  stnUa  of  ibe!Morea, 

170  7  .  .       ^ 

Bolos,  Don  Frandscoy  oo  the  voleaooi  of 
Olot,  in  Catalonia,  187, 191,  193 

—  on  the  destruction  of  Olot  by  earth- 
quake, in  1421, 191 

Bonelli,  Signer,  on  the  ibasil  abells  of 
Safona,  166 

— — ~  on  the  fossil  shells  of  the  Superga, 
211 

Bonn,  blocks  of  quarti  containiof  casts  of 
fresh-water  shells  found  near,  199 

«  remains  of  frogs  from  the  brown  coal 
formation  in  the  moseum  at,  200 

Bordeaux,  tertiary  strato  of,  20, 206 

— —  £ocene  strata  in  the  basin  of,  208 

'  fo!tsil   shells  of— see  table.    Ap- 

pendix I. 

Bormida,  tertiary  stmU  of  the  valley  of 
the,  211 

Boeque  de  Tosca,  a  monnd  of  lava  near 
Olot,  186 

BoUey  HiU,  height  of,  288 

Bou^,  M.,  on  the  loess  of  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  151 

■  ■  on  the  value  of  zoological  charac- 
ters in  determining  the  chronological 
relations  of  strata,  208 

—  term  molasse  vaguely  employed  by, 
212 

-.—  on  the  tertiary  formations  of  Hun- 
gary and  IVansylvania,  213 

—  on  the  fossil  shells  of  Hungary, 
223 

on  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Transyl- 
vania, 223 

— — >  his  objections  to  the  theory  of  M. 
Elie  de  Beaumont,  346, 347 

Bouillet,  M.,  on  the  extinct  quadrupeds  of 
Mont  Perrier,  218 

-»—  on  alluviums  of  different  agea  in 
Auvergne,  267 

BouUde,  position  of  the  allnviuma  of  the 
— aee  wood-cut  No.  54,  217 

Boulon  and,  Ceret,  dip  of  the  tertiary 
atrata  between,  170 

Bourbon,  Isle  of,  a  volcanic  eruption  every 
two  years  in  the,  363 

Bowdich,  Mr.,  fossil  shells  of  recent  spe- 
cies brought  from  Madeira  by,  134 

Bragaoza  river,  brown  clay  deposited  by 
the,  161 

Breaks  in  the  series  of  superimpoeed  for- 
mations, causes  of,  26,  33 

Breccias  in  the  Val  del  Bove,  93 

—  osseousj  in  Sicilian  caves,  139 


Breccias,  in  Australian  caves,  143 

—  now  in  progress  in  the  Moresi 
144 

— —  trachytic,  alternations  of  alluvium 
and— see  wood-cot  No.  54,  217 

—  volcanic,  of  Auvergne,  259 
Brighton,  deposit  conUining  recent  shells 

in  the  cliffs  near,  182 
British  alluviums,  how  formed,  147 

their  age,  147,  272 

Brocchi  on    the    tertiary  strata  of   the 

Subapennines,  18, 155 
■  on  the  number  of  shells  common  to 

Itely  and  the  Paris  basin,  156 

—  on  the  age  of  the  Italian  tertiary 
strata,  156 

-^—  on  the  organic  remains  of  the  sub- 

Apennine  strata,  163 
Bromley,  pebble  with  oysters  atUched  to 

it  found  in  the  plastic  clay  at,  278 
Brongniart,  M.  Alex.,  on  the  formations  of 

the  Paris  basin,  16 

on  the  conglomerate  of  the  hill  of 

the  Superga,  21 1 
— —  tabular  view  of  his  arrangement  of 

the  straU  of  the  Pans  basin— see  wood- 
cut No.  58,  243,  247 
Bronn,  M.,  on  the  loess  of  the  Rhine,  151, 

153,  154 
Brown  coal  formation  near  the  valley  of 

the  Rhine,  199 
■  ■  organic  remains  of  the,  200 
Bruel,  quarry  of,  237 
Buckland,  Dr.,  on  the  Val  del  Bove,  83 

—  on  the  grooved  summits  of  the  Con- 
torphine  Hills,  147 

— •  on  the  cffecU  of  the  Deluge,  271 

on  the  Plastic  clay,  278 

on  tertiary  ontliers  on  chalk  hills, 

283 

m^mmm  00  tho  formcr  continuity  of  the  Lon- 
don and,Hampshire  basius,  283 

— ^  on  valleys  of  elevation,  305,  307, 
308 

Budoshagy,  rent  exhaling  aulphureous  va- 
pours in  the  mountain  o^  223 

Bufadors,  jets  of  air  from  subterranean 
caverns  called,  190 

Bulimus  montaons  drifted  from  the  Alps 
into  the  Mediterranean,  48 

Bnried  cones  on  Ktna,  sections  of,  88 

Burton,  Mr.  J.,  his  discovery  of  tertiary 
StraU  on  the  western  borders  of  the 
Red  Sea,  135 

Cadibona,  seetion  of  the  fresh-water  fof- 
mations  of — see  wood-cot  No.  55,  221 

— -  lignites  of,  remains  of  an  anthraco- 
therinm  found  in,  222 

Caernarvonshire,  tertiary  strate  of,  135 

CsBsar,  volcanos  of  Auvergne  not  men- 
tioned by,  269 
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Caiboniferoui  Mriet,  326 
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:  ii,  3U7,  223 
laMil>h*llao^2ll 
Cardona,  rock  ailt  of.  iU  relative  agr,  333 
aiamiccinl,  abella  fbuBd  in  atrauGed  lulT 
al,  12« 
Cufiifl  Sea,  level  of  Ihe,  29,  271 
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in  at—Ka  dia(tBm  No.  b,  64 
bill  uf,  iu  height,  66 
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CaTO  delle  Ne?e,  hollow  in  Ischia  called 
the,  127 

—  ancient  sea-beach  seen  near,  127 
Cellent,  lava  current  of — see  map,  wood- 
cut, No  43,  184 

'  section   above  the  bridge  of, — see 

wood-cut  No.  45,  188 
Central  France,  volcanic  rocks  of,  224, 

257 

■  fresh-water,  formations  of,  225 

■  analogy  of  the  tertiary  deposits 
of,  to  those  of  the  Paris  basin,  241, 

'    247 

—  valleys  of,  how  formed,  319 

Cer,   valley  of  the,   sections  of  foliated 

marls  in  the,  239 
Ceret  and  Boulon,  dip  of  the  tertiary  strata 

between,  170 
Cerithia,  abundance  of  in  the  calcaire  gros- 

sier,  245 
Chabriol,  M.,  on  the  fossil  mammalia  of 

Mont  Perrier,  218 
Chadrat,  pisolitic  limestone  of,  232 
Chalk,  protruded  masses  of  in  the  crag 

strata — see  wood-cuts  Nos.  41  and  42, 

179,  180 
'         English  tertiary  strata,  conformable 
:    to  the,  282 
— "-  deep  indentations  filled  with  sand, 

&c.,  on  its  surface,  282 

—  tertiary  outliers  on,  283 

fissure  in  the,  filled  with  sand  near 

Lewes,  283 
'         and  upper  green  sand  of  the  Weald 

valley,  286 

—  escarpments  of  the  Weald  valley, 
once  sea-cliffs — see  wood-cuts  Nos.  65 
and  66,289,  290,  291 

.  why  no  ruimi  of,  on  the  central  dis- 
trict of  the  Weald,  295 

—  of  the  North  and  South  Downs,  its 
former  continuity,  303 

I  the   alternative  of  the    hypothesis 

that  it  was  once  continuous  considered, 
304 

■  valleys  and  furrows  in  the,  how 
caused,  oil 

• cliffs,  rapid    waste  of   on    Sussex 

coast,  311 
_  greatest  elevation  attained  by  it  in 

England,  314 
.1  great  line  of  escarpment  formed  by 

the,  through  the  central  parts  of  England, 

315 
— —  nearly  all  the  land  in  Europe  has 

emerged  since  the  deposition  of  the, 

330 

—  has  been  elevated  at  snccessive  pe- 
riuds,  331 

—  converted  into  marble  by  trap  dike 
in  Antrim,  369 

Chalk-flints,  analysis  of,  238 


Chamalieres,  near  Clermont,  section    at. 

228 
Chambon,  lake  of,  formed  by  the  lava  of 

the  Puy  de  Tartaret,  264 
Chamouni,  glaciers  of,  150 
Champheix,  tertiary  red  marls  of,  229 
ChampoleoQ   in   the  Alps,   strata  altered 

near,  371 
Champradelle,  section  of  vertical  marls  at, 

— see  wood-cut  No.  57,  231 
Chili,  Newer  Pliocene  marine  strata  at 

great  heights  in,  130 
Christie,  Dr.  T.,  hit  account  of  the  Cave 

of  San  Ciro,  140 

—  on  caverns  in  Mount  Beliemi,  Sicily, 
143  ^ 

Cirque  of  Oavarnie,  in  the  Pyrenees,  88 

Cisterna  on  Etna,  formed  by  a  subsidence 
in  1792,96, 129 

Classification  of  tertiary  formations  in  chro- 
nological order,  45 

Clay-slate,  lamination  of,  in  the  Pyrenees 
—see  wood-cut  No.  89,  366 

— ^  may  be  altered  into  shale,  373 

—  convertible  into  hornblende  schist. 
373  ' 

Clermont,  section  of  littoral  deposits  near, 

228 
■         section  of  vertical  marls  near — see 

wood-cut  No.  57,  231 
'  alternations    of   volcanic   tuff  and 

fresh-water  limestone  near,  258 
CliA,  Mr.,  on  the  bones  of  animab  from 

Australian  caves,  144 
Climate,  effects  of  changes  of,  on  species, 

44 
Coal  reduced. to  cinder  by  trap  dike,  370 
Colle,  fresh-water  formation  of,  137 
fossil  shells  of  living  species  in  the, 

138 
Comb  Hurst,  hills  of,  279 
Cdme,  lava  current  of,  186 
Conception  Bay,  fossil  shells  of  recent  spe- 
cies found  at  great  heights  in,  130 
Conglomerate,  tertiary,  of  Nice,  167 

—  now  formed  by  the  rivers  near  Nice, 
168,169 

—  time  required  for  the  formation  of 
great  beds  of,  170 

Conglomerates, volcanic,  of  the  Val  di  Noto, 
73 

now  forming  on  the  shores  of  Ca- 
tania and  Ischia,  73 

Contemporaneous  origin   of  Rocks,  how 

determined,  37 
Contemporaneous,  remarks  en  the  term,  52 
Continents,  position  of  former,  328,  330 
Contortions  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata 

in  the  Isle  of  Cyclops — see  wood-cut 

No.  15,80 
Conybeare,  Rev.W.  D.,  on  the  English 

crag,  19 
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Cut^ie,   bonei   of  eilincl  quadrupeda  in 

alluviuni  under  lava  at,  219 
Culch,  cbangBi  ciuieil  bT  the  canliquake 

uflBly  in,  101,240,31(1 
Cuvler,  M„  on  Ibe  maoiinifcrout  reniuu 
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——  oa  tha    lerliirv  ilrala  of  the  Parii 

bum,  16,247,243 
on  the  foasll  organic  renaitii  of 

Ihe  Paria  buin,  3i3 
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its  height,  &c.,  79 
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hnbil,  <,f  the  ljvii,g  specie  of,  230 

No,3U,  172 

DaiBiil,  traniveiie  valley  of  ihe,  298,  299 

fcrmi  ot    slralilicaliaii    of  the— aee 

Daubeny,  Dr.,    on  the  Val  di  Nolo  liuie- 

wiiod-cuH  173,  174,  I7i 

tione,  66 

dip  of  the  alralB  of  the,  174,  175 

on   lbs    lolcanio  regiuo  of   Obt,  in 

comparison   belween    the  F:>luni  of 

CalaluDia,  I8i 

TouniTiGandtbe.  2U3 

on  Iha  volcanic  diitticl  of  the  Lower 

Rhine  and  Kifel,2Ul 

>ee  wood-cuti,  177 

on  ihe  aga  of  the  Auiergne  volca- 

 pauigo  of,  into  alluviutn,  181 

no-,  iGil- 

of  the  Auvurgne  lava;,  94 

proportion  of  living  ipede«  in  liie  fat- 

Daun,  lake-craleti  of  (be  Eitel  wen  near. 

■il  BheUi  of  the— tee  Appendix  I.,  p,  47 
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. number  common  lo  ll.lj  and  the,  it. 

Dax,  lerliary  foimationi  of,  20,  206 

47 

necliun  of   tertiary    strata  overlying 

the  chalk  near,— see  diag.  No.  51,207 

number  common  lo  Sicilr  and  Ibe,  ib. 

47 

aeclion  of  inland  cLff  near — »eo  wood- 

number  commoD  to  Italy,  Ijjcily,  and 

etilNo.  53,  210 

thc.ii.  47 

fouil  ihallsof— we  tables  Appendii  I. 

De  Denumont,  M.  Elie,  on  the  cause  of  the 

iug  specici  found  m  (lie,  .A.  47,  51 

historical  deluge,  143,272 

Cnler^  volcanic,  of  Ihe  Eitel,ho«formBd, 

196 

origin  of  panillel  mount^n  chains  con. 

Crela,  ar^illaceoua  deposit  called,  67,  76 

aidored,  337 

realiog  on   columnar  lava  in  the  Isle 

his  [iroofs  that  different  chains  vcere 

^   ofCydop<— sceuood-culNo.  14,  79 

raiaed  at  different  epochs,  340 
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De  BeauraoDt,  M.  Blioi  objaciions  to  the 
theory  of,  341 

■  on  modern  granite  of  the  Alps,  358 
De  Candolle  on  the  longevity  of  trees,  99 
De  U  Beche,  Mr.,  on  M.  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont's theory,  347 

DelU,  of  the  Niger,  sise  of  the,  329 

of  the  Nile,  preyed  on  by  currents,  28 

of  Rhone,  in  lake  of  Geneva,  27 

De  Luc,  on  the  deluge,  271 

Deluge,  on  the  changes  caused  by  the,  270 

— —  M.  Elie  Beaumont,    on    the  cause 

of  the  historical,  148 
Denudation,  effects  of,  30,  32 

of  the  Valley  of  the  Weald,  285 

Deposition,    sedimentary,  shifting  of  the 

areas  of,  26 
Descartes,  97 
Deshayes,  M.,  his  comparison  of  the  fossil 

shells  of  Touraioe,    S.  E.  of  France, 

Piedmont  and  Vienna,  21 
his  tables  of  fossil  shells,  49 — see 

Appendix  I. 
■^—  on  the  shells  of  the  Val  di  Noto, 

series,  65,  67 

on  shells  of  the  sub-Etnean  beds,  79 

on  the  fossil  shells  of  Ischia,  126 

— ^-  on  the  fossil  shells  of  the  Antilles, 

133 
^—  on  the  fresh- water  shells  of  CoUe, 

138 
— —  on  the  fossil  shells  of  the  Crag,  171 

on  the  limestone  of  Blaye,  208 

*— -  on  the  fossil  shells  of  VolhyDia  and 

Podolia,  215 
— •  on  the  fossil  shells  of  Hungary,  223 
"        on  the  abundance  of  CeritTiia  in  the 

ParU  basin,  245 
— ^-  on  the  changes  which  the  Cardium 

poruloeum  underwent  during  its  eiist- 

ence  in  the  Paris  basin,  250 
■        on  the  microscopic  shells  of  the  Paris 

basin,  251 

—  on  the  fossil  shells  of  the  Nether- 
lands, 276 

-— —  on  the  number  of  shells  common 
to  the  M aestriclit  beds,  chalk,  and  upper 
green  sand,  325 

■  on  the  distineluess  of  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  fossil  shells,  327 

'  on  the  secondary  fossil  shells  of 
the  Pyrenees,  343 

Desmoulins,  M.  Cb.,  on  the  Eocene  depo- 
sits of  the  environs  of  Bordeaux,  209 

Desnoyers,  M.,  on  the  organic  remains  of 
the  Faluns,  205 

—  on  the  tertiary  formations  of  Ton- 
nine,  20,  203 

'  ■    ■  on  the  resemblance  of  the  English 
Crag   and  the  Faluns  of   the    Loire^ 
:  204 


Desnoyers,  II.,  on  the  fossil  organic  re« 

mains  of  the  Orleanais,  219 
-^—  on    the    alternation   of  the    plastic 

clay  and  calcaire  groatier  in  the  Paris 

basin,  244 
—  on  the  tertiary  formations  of  the  Co- 

teotin,  276 
on  the  marine   tertiary  strata  near 

Rennes,  276 
Devil's-dyke,   view   of  the  chalk  escarp- 
ment   of     the    South     Downs,    taken 

from  the — see  wood-cut  No.  65,  290 
Diagonal  stratification  of  the  Crag  strata^- 

see  wood-cuts,  174,  175 

cause  of  this  arrangement,  176 

Dikes,  intersecting  limestone,  69 

■  traversing  peperino  near  Palagooiai 

— see  diagrams  Nos.  6  and  7,  69 
on    the    summit  of  the  lime-stona 

platform,  Val  di  Noto,  70 
— i—  off  tuff  or  peperino,  how  ibrmedj 

70 
changes  caused  in  argillaceous  strata 

by,  70 
on  Etna,  their  form,  origin,  and  com* 

position,  90 


at  the  base  of  the  Serra  del  SolBzio 
— see  wood-cut.  No.  19,  90 

changes  caused  by,  in  the  escarp- 
ment of  Somma,  91 

in   the  Val  del  Bove,  as  seen  from 

the  summit  of  Etna— see  wood-cut  No* 
22,93 

— —  some  caused  by   the  filling    up  of 
fissures  by  lava,  122,  123 

of  Somma — ^see  wood-cut  No.  25, 

122 

cause  of  the  parallelism  of  their  op- 
posite sides,  122 

varieties  in  their  texture,  124 

■         volcanic,  in  Madeira,  134 

— -  strata  altered  by,  368 

Diluvial  theories,  270 

Diluvial  waves,  whether  tb«re*are  signs  of 

their  occurrence  on  Etna,  101 
— —  no  signs  of,  in  Campania,  128 
Dip  and  direction  of  the  tertiary  strata  of 

Sicily,  73 
of  the  marine  strata  at  the  foot  of 

Etna,  78 
Dominica,   alternations  of  coral  and  lava 

in,  133 
Dorsetshire,  valleys  of  elevation  in,  308 
Dorsetshire  and  Cambridgeshire,  great  line 

of  chalk  escarpment  between,  315 
Done,  M.  Bertrand  de,  on  the  fossil  mam- 

miferous  remains  of  Velay,  219 
on  the  lacustrine  defKMits  of  Velay, 

235,  236 

on  the  igneous    rocki   of   Velay, 
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Eir«l,  volcatiu!  odhE,  1!)3 
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cent speciii  found  in  Ibe,  55 

mimmiferoui  remain!  of  the,  59 
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marine  forniationf  ol  the,  241 

Dur  knowledge  of  the  pb^aical  pco- 

grapb]',  fauna  and  flora  of  Ifae,  contide- 

iable,254 

.  volcanic  rocks  of  the,  257 

taapof  the  principal  tertiary  basins  of 

the— >ee  wood -cut  No.  62,275 

earthquakes  during  the,  312 
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number  of  livini:  species  in  the  fosjil 
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number  common   to    Ibe    Plioctne, 
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geographical  dislribution  of  the  liv- 
ing species  found  in  the,  tb,,  51 

n  the  Bordeaux  basin,  2DS 
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Upomen,  shells  found  in  volcanic  (ufT  near 

Ihe  summit  of,  12G 
Erratic  blockt  of  the  Alps,  14S 

b-ansported  by  ice,  149 

Escarpments,    mBDDcr  in  whii-b    (he  sea 

destroys  succesaive  lines  of,  1 1 1,  293 
Escarpments  of  the  chalk  in  the   Weald 

valley,  once  lea-clifla — acD    wood-cut!, 

Nos.  65  andGG,  289,291 
Estuary  deposits,  arrangement  of,  9 

if  Ihe  earth,  or  of  present  (plem 
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Etna,  southern  base  of,  77 

—  recent  shells  in  clay  at  the  foot  of,  17 

—  dip  of  the  marine  strata  at  the  base 
of,  78 

-»^  eastern  side  of,  78 

■  shells  in  tuffs  and  marls  on  the  east 
side  of,  79 

.  lavas  of  the  Cyclopian  isles,  not  cur- 
rents from,  81 

■  internal  structure  of  the  cone  of,  83 

—  great  valley  on  the  east  side  of — see 
wo«i-cot  No.  17,  83 

-»—  lateral  eruptions  of,  84 

*  manner  of  increase  of  the  principal 
cone  of,  84 

•  sections  of  buried  cones  on,  88 

— — »  form,  composition,  and  origin  of  the 
dikes  on,  90 

■  veins  of  lava  oq— see  wood-cut  No, 
20,91 

—  view  from  the  summit  of,  into  the 
Val  del  Bove — see  wood-cut  No.  22, 
93 

-»—  subsidences  on,  96 

■  antiquity  of  the  cone  of,  97 

■        whether  signs  of  diluvial  waves  are 

observable  on,  101 
I         list  of  fossil  shells  from  the  flanks 

of— Appendix  II.,  p.  53, 
Europe,  newest  tertiary  strata  of,  22 
.        large  portions  of,  submerged  when 

the  secondary  strata  were  formed,  23 

■  almost  all  the  land  in,  has  emerg- 
ed since  the  deposition  of  the  chalk,  330 

European  tertiary  strata,  successive  origin 

of  the,  18 
European  alluviums  in  great  part  tertiary, 

150 
Excavation  of  valleys,  319 

Faluns  of  Touraine,  203 

■  comparison  between  the  English 
crag  and  the,  203,  204 

....  were  formed  in  a  shallow  sea,  204 

—  organic  remains  of  the,  204,  206 
Fasano,  escarpment  of  marine  strata  seen 

near,  78 
Fault  in  the  cliff-hills  near  Lewes— see 

section,  wood-cut  No.  76,301 
Fmochio,  view  of  the  rock  of,  with  the 

lavas  of  1811  and  1819  flowing  round 

it — see  wood-cut  No.  21,  92 
Firestone  of  the  Weald  Valley,  286 

■  terrace  formed  by  the  harder  beds 
of— see  woodcut  No. 67,  291,  292 

Fish,  skeletons  of,  by  no  means  frequent 
in  a  fossil  state,  47 

—  fossil,  of  Castrogiovauni,  67 
Fitton,  Dr.,  on  the  secondary  rocks  of  the 

Valley  of  the  Weald,  286 
^—  on  the  denudation  of  the  Weald  Val- 
ley, 289 


Fttton,  Dr.,  on  faults  in  the  strata  of  the 

Forest  ridge,  293 
—  on   a   line  of  vertical   and   inclin- 
ed  strata  from  the    Isle  of  Wight  to 

Dieppe,  315 
— —  an    ammonite  found  in   the  Maes* 

tricht  beds  by,  325 
— — —  on  the  extent  and  thickness  of  the 

Wealden,  329 

on  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  329 

Fiume  Salso,  in  Sicily,  252 

Fleming,  Dr.,  on  the  effects  of  the  deluge, 

271 
Flinty  slate,  slate-clay  of  the  lias,  con* 

verted  into,  by  trap  dike,  370 
Flood,  supposed  effects  of  the,  270 

hypothesis  of  a  partial,  270 

Ploridia,  schistose  and  arenaceous  lime- 
stone of,  66 
Fluvia,  river,  ravines  in  lava  excavated  by, 

186, 189 
Forest  ridge  of  the  Weald  Valley,  293 

faults  in  the  straU  of  the,  293 

thickness  of  masses  removed  from 

the,  313 
Formations,  causes  of  the  superposition  of 

successive,  26 
universal,   remarks   on    the  theory 

of,  38 
*         new   subdivisions    of  the   tertiary, 

52 
Fossa  Grande,  section  of  Vesuvius  seen  in, 

84 
Fossilisation  of  plants  and  animals  partial, 

31 
Fossils,  distinctness  of  the  secondary  and 

tertiary,  327 
Fresh-water  deposits,  secondary,  why  rare^ 

330 
Fuveau,  in  Provence,  tertiary  strata  of, 

276 

Gabel  Tor,  volcano  of,  136 

Galieri,  a  bed  of  corals  found  standing 
erect  among  igneous  and  aqueous  for- 
mations at,  73 

Ganges,  the  crocodile  of  the,  found  both 
in  fresh  and  salt  water,  330 

Gannat,  fresh-water  limestone  of,  232 

Garnets,  in  altered  shale,  369 

Garrinada,  hill  of,  described— (see  frontis- 
piece,) 187 

Gavamie,  cirque  of,  88 

■  lamination  of  clay-slate  near— see 
wood-cut  No.  89,  366 

Gault  of  the  Valley  of  the  Weald, 
286 

valley  formed  at  its  out-crop,  292 

— — -  forms  an  escarpment  towards  the 
Weald  claj,  293 

Gkmunden  Maar,  view  of  the  see  wood 
cutNo.49|195 


Omtia,  Itkt  of,  ulnnca  of  iha  ilelta  of 
(he  Khonr  in,  27 

■  ching*  which  will  take  plieo  in  [he 

dinribuiioD  o(  xdimenl  when  It  ii  filled 
up,  IT 

Oenea,  bcighl  of  ih*  teriiiry  elnitt  ibove 

ibeMAtt,  iGr>.  lee 

No.  eS.  166 
Gcalngical  period),  ibpir  iliUiBClDCM  nay 
Mriau  from  nur  imperfect  inromiitioii.  56 
hill  oFi  Rllamilioa  at  rolnnic 
freth-witer  intrls  in  the,  S(58 
..^  taetioB  itr,  259 

Lnterticted  by  >  dike  of  built — «ee 

wood-ciil.  No.  60,  8S9 
OUcDina,  St,  Tkllcf  of,  denribed,  S4,  Si, 


Gn(c» 


GiUenreld,  d 
dF,  197 


:r,ptii 


1  or  the  Pulnnniir 
-<ce  dlagnm  Nu.  ft, 

ahelli  found  in  the  limntune  af,  65 

—  dip  ofth*  lerliuy  itrtUl  »t,  7* 

lilt  o(  foisil    ihelU   froni— Appen- 
dix II.,  p.  54 

Glrondi,  terliiiry  ilnta  of  lbs  b*iin  at  ihe, 

fiOS 
OUcian  nf  Savoj,  great  quinlUiei  oF  reck 

broughl  down  li;  Uw,  149 
Glen  It-iT,  psrailal  roida  of,  VII 
GUp  Till,  judcIIdd  of  limetknic  and  gn. 

nit*  ii— we  •WNl-iint  No.  S»,  3M 
Ol/,  rlrtr,  tarliiry  itriu  is  the  nllay  of 

■n  of,  365,  367 
ile,  3H7,  372 
lied  from  water. 


;,  170 


and  wtlh  iht\h  fnunJ  ntar,  GG 
-  bones   of   iha    mamnmlh  found 
lluvium  at,  151 
Orampiaiui,  granite  tiiins  of  Ihe,  357 


Gro' 


ilrili 


r,  170 


Oranllcju 

Tilt— ace  wood-cut  No,  88,  350 
—  formed  at  diSbreiit  periods.  13,  35 
■     -   puuge  from  trip  into,  361 

origin  of,  12,363 

.^  pauige  of  gneiu  Into,  367,  372 

-     duced    by   its   eonli 


371 


oflii 


|4di.  B5,6G,  87,andtl! 


Cntescnd,  it*p  Indtntalloni  In  tin  cbdl 

filled  with  »nd,  |         '   ' 
OKyirack*,  377 

of  Ihc  tlisel,  1 

age  of  (he  rocka  termed,  327 

Gteenong:h,  ttr^  on  fouil  ibelU  from  the 

borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  136 
Grifone,  Monte,  ca«e«  couliining  the  it- 

mtint  of  e>li»ct  inimila  in,  141 
Gril,  cdcireoui,  and  peperino,  lectioni  of 

— see  diignmt  Nos.  9  and  10,  72 
Grooied    surface    of  rocks,  how    forraeil, 

147 
GroueM.  neii  Nice,  lertlitj  itrala  found 

al,  13o 
Guidiloupe,  letifa  ralnnoi  In,  133 
Guidoiti,  SigBor,  on  the  ihella  ot  tbe  m- 

sumofMonleCerio,  15<l 
OTpKDua  m*r1i  cODtiining  flsh  (bund  al 

(.'tulrvgioviDoi,  63,  67 
Gypium,  «idiniris.D(  lherir;ab>iin,247 

bonei  o(  (juidrupeda,  Se,  In,  251 

on  the  entile  abaeocD  of  marina  ro- 

mains  in  the,  292 

ofSt.  Ron»inoDthBAIlier,S33 

beda  of,  inlentntiBed  with  ihc  tab- 

Apenntnc  maHs,  159 

—  unilteied  ibells  in  tbe,  1S9 
Cyrogonitea,  abundinl  tn  the  fr«l>-«il«t 

(onnalioni  of  the  Parii  basm,  S50 

Hall,  Sir  Jamea,  hit  expttlnienti  on  mckt, 

OB  the  graond  rammila  of  the  Cop- 

MorDhinfl  hill",  147 

I.,  on  the  parallel   roadl  of 

131 

■al  dike!  of  lata  iu  If  ideira, 


Coquli 
134 


;ina    Irarersing   the   Table 
ipe  of  Good  Hope,  354 
V  ,  Ilia  account  of  (he  etop- 
lua  in  1779,  122 
n,  tertiary  fornialioni  of  the 


32,  174 

Hsrti  mounliini,  geologicai  and  geogra- 
phical axei  of  the.  346 

Hliiingj  laiidi,  their  enmpoiilion,  26C, 

anliolinal  iii*  fnvmed  by  the,  287 

Uiute  Loire,  fresb-waler  formation  of  Ihe, 
235 

Headen  Hill,  leclion  of,  £B1 

Meit,  ill  influence  on  Iha  consoliJatioB  of 
slrals,  33  t 

Hebrides,  igs  ot  the  voJciDic  tncka  of  ihej 
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Heidelberg,  shelU  foiiiid  In  the  bess  at, 
152 

■  loess  and  gravel  alternating  at,  153 

■  granites  of  different  ages  near,  357 
Henslow,  Professor,  on  the  changes  caused 

by  a  Yolcanic  dike  in  Anglesea,  368 
Hibbert,  Dr.,  on  the  extinct  volcanos  of 

the  Rhine,  197,  201 
— —  on   the  loess  of  the  valley  of  the 

Rhine,  151 

—  on  the  mammiferous  remvns  of 
yelay,219 

Highbeach,  in  Essex,  height  of  the  Lon- 
don clay  at,  312 

Hoffmann,  Professor,  bis  examination  of 
Sicily,  63 

I  on  the  limestone  of  Capo  Santa  Croce, 
68 

■  on  the  new  island  of  Sciacca,  71 
on  the  Val  del  Bove,  88 

I  on  cave  deposits  in  Sicily,  139, 140, 
141 

Honduras,  recent  strata  of  the^  133 

Hornblende  schist,  altered  clay  or  shale, 
373 

Homer,  Mr.  Leonard,  his  map  of  the  vol- 
canic district  of  the  Bifel  and  Lower 
Rhine— see  wood-cut  No.  48, 194 

— ^  on  the  geology  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
and  Bifel,  201 

Hugi,  Ml  on  secondary  strata  altered  into 
gneiss  in  the  Alps,  372 
■  on  modern  granite  In  the  Alps,  358 

Human  remains  now  becoming  Imbedded 
in  osseous  breccias  in  the  Morea,  144 

Humboldt,  on  the  depression  of  a  large 
part  of  Asia,  below  the  level  of  the  sea, 

Hundsruck,  beds  and  veins  of  quartz  found 

in  the  mountains  of  the,  201 
Hungary,  tertiary  formations  of,  212 
^— .  age  of  the  tertiary  strata  of,  215 

—  volcanic  rocks  of,  222 

■  I       age  of  the  igneous  rocks  of,  223 
Hutton,  his  opinion  as  to  altered  sedimen- 
tary rocks,  382 

Huttonian  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of 
gneiss,  366 

Hypogene,  term  proposed  as  a  substitute 
for  primary,  374 

*i— -  formations,  no  order  of  succession 
in,  375 

•-*—  rocks,  their  identity  of  character  io 
distant  regions,  376 

produced  in  all  ages  in  equal  quan- 
tities, 377 

—  their  relative  age,  377 

— ^  volume  of,  formed  since  the  Eocene 
period,  381 

Icebergs,  rocks  transported  bV)  depoeited 
wherever  they  are  diasolvea,  149, 150 


Idienne,  volcanic  mountain  of,  252 
Indusial  limestone  of  Auvergne,  232 
Inkpen  Hill,  the  highest  point  of  the  chalk 

in  England,  314 
Inland  cliff  near  Dax — see  wood-cut  No. 

53,  209 
Inland  cliffs  on  East  side  of  Val  di  Noto, 

111 
Insects,  fossil,  of  Aix,  277 
Ischia,    volcanic    conglomerates  now   in 

progress  on  the  shores  of,  73 
fossil  shells  of  recent  species  found 

at  great  heighU  in,  126 
'        external  configuration  of,  how  caused^ 

127 

—  list  of  fossil  shells  from— Appendix 
IL,  57 

Isle  of  Bourbon,  a  volcanic  eruption  every 

two  years  in,  363 
Isle  of  Cyclops,  in  the  bay  of  Trezza,  view 

of— see  wood-cut  No.  14,  79 

—  iU  height,  Ac,  79 

stratified  marl  resting  on  columnar 

lava  in  the— see  wood-cut  No.  1 4,  79 

contortions  in  the  newer  Pliocene, 

strata  of — see  wood-cut  No.  15,  80 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  great 


fissure,  80 

—  newer  Pliocene  strata  invaded  by 
lava  in^-see  wood-cut  No.  16,  81 

—  lavas  of,  not  currents  from  Etna,  81 
Isle  of  Purbeck,  traversed  by  a  line  of  ver- 
tical or  inclined  strata,  315 

Isle  of  Wight,  geology  of  the,  18 

fall  of  one  of  the  Needles  of  the,  into 

the  sea  in  1772, 181 
^— -  fresh-water  strata  of  the,  280 

—  mammiferous  remains  of  the,  281, 
317 

— —  vertical  strata  of  the,  315 

Italy,  tertiary  strata  of,  18 

— -  age  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of,  183 

number  of  living  species  in  the  fossil 

shells  of — see  Appendix  I.,  47 
«-i~  number  of  those  common  to  Sicily 

and,  ib.  47  ' 

number  common  to  the  Crag  and, 

ib.  47 

-^—  number  common  to  Sicily,  the 
and,  ib,  47 

Jack,  Dr.,  on  the  geology  of  the  island  of 

Pulo  Nias,  134 
Jamaica,  fossil   shells  of  recent  species 

from,  in  the  British  Museum,  133 
Java,  subsidence  of  the  volcano  of  Papan^ 

dayang,  in  the  island  of,  96 
^—vegetation  destroyed  by  hot  sulphuric 

water  from  a  mountain  in,  252 
Jobert,  M.,  on  the  extinct  quadrupeds  of 

Mont  Pernor,  218 
— ->  on  the  hill  of  Oergovia,  258 


Jobert,   Ifq'on  the  diflercDl  *fti  at  Au- 

vcrgne  alluiiunM,  367 
Jomlla,  lima  Tor  whicli  Ihi  Uva  of,   re- 

Uin«d  ill  hnl,  363 
Jura,  erratic  bloclfi  olihe,  \iS 

Kiiteriliihl,  rnlcinic  hlUi  in  the  pUini  of 

the  Rhine,  153 
covereil  nexrlj  to  Iheir  aummlla  with 

kxia,  \bi 
KUavolhront  oflhe  |>liin  of  TtipoliUa  new 

Rttin;  up  Willi  oihuui  breccia.',  1 44 
Kitar,   CapL,    on    recent    dtposils    near 

R>n»giW,  182 
Xeferilein,  H^  hii  abjeclioTii   lo   M.   da 

Ueaumnnl'*  Iheery,  317 
Bingiclere,  valley  ol,  ground  plan  of  Ihe 

— ««  wood-cut  No.  ra,  305 

■  aeclioii  acroit  the,   fniin  North  la 
Soiilh— ue  wood-cut  No.  79,  305 

^~  Mellon  oflbe,  with  the  heighu  on  ■ 
true  Idle— 4Ce  wood-cut  No.  BO,  30G 

tnliclinal  atig  ol  the,  306 

praoriof  dcaudilion  la  ibc,  307 

Killu  o(  Corowall,  370 

Luch,  lakc-cratar  o[,  197 

Ixcuslilne  depoiiU  overlying  llie  cng — 

utedii^rfimNo.  3D,  173 
Lake  Aidat,  fiinncd  by  the  damming  up  of 

>  rirtr  liy  lata,  2C9 
_  jAk«-caten  of  the  i^Ctl — mo  wood-cati 

Nm.  49anlS0,  195, 196 

■  how  formeil,  1S6 

LaltFS,  arrange  me  Dl  of  deposits  in,  8 


mergt 


1,230 


of  Ihe  Eocene  lak 
11  doposil,  i„ 


an  cileusive  deluge,  270 
Lamarck,  hislisi  o[  Ihe  Fauil  shells  of  thr 

Peril  biuin,  156 
Li  Mnit),  valteyi 


marl  capped  w 


Dligh    blui 


:ft:,77 


gram  Nu.  13,  77 

Lancuhire,  lecliary  ilralii  of,  1^5 

Land,  clevalion  of,  cauud  I'y  iubterraoean 

lava,  105 
Lind'thell:!  drifiej  from  the  Alpi  into  ibe 

Hcdilcrranean,  4!j 
UnderaiOntliedrJIaDrtiie  Nig«r,33a 
Landei,  lerliarv  alrali  oflhr,  206 
La  Ruche,  leclion  of  (he  hitl  of,  229 
Lai  Planai,  lava  current  of,  1S9 
UTrinill,  near  Nice,  foiiit  ihella  of,  168 
Lauder,  Sir  T.  D.,  on  the  parallel  roadi  of 


Lava,  eolainair,  ttnliGed  marl  n 
in   the  !«le  of  Cyclopi — we  woo 
No.  14,  79 

—  Kiinerali  ie  eaijliei  of,  81 

.  reins  of,  on  Etna,  91 

gical  length  of  lima  which  il  re 

to  cool,  363 
Lava  stream  I  solid  eitemally  whil 

(ion,  SS 
LivH  of  Ihe  Cyclopiin  islei  not  current! 

from  Etna,  Bl 
Laval  and  brecciai  of  ihe  Vil  del  Boie,  93 
Laval  eicavUed  by  riven  in  Catalonia, 

186,  183 
Lavai  and  allutiunii  of  different  a^ai  in 

Auiergna — aee  wood^^ul  No.  Gl,  2£6 
La  Vissiere,  freth-water  limestone  coveied 

by  volcanic  rocki  at,  2G3 

—  Faulu  in  Ihe  llmeilane  at,  2fi3 
Lcfward  Ulandi,  geology  of  Ihe,  133 

Le  Grand  d'Auaii,  tl.,  on  alluviums  under 

lava  in  Aitvergnc,  267 
l.eiih  Hill,  height  of,  293 

'      "     pebbles   coTered 


r,  73 


valley, 
hard,M. 


WU)  J 


Ihe  loess  ul  the  villey  of 

IDS  KHine,  131 
oa  the  volcanic  district  of  the  Lower 

Rhine,  201 
oa  eraoite*  of  diSerent  agei  near 

Heidelberg,  357    i 
Lewes,  flunres  in    the  chalk  EllcJ  with 


fault  inlheclifT-hi 

cut  No.  76,  301 
Leybroi,  fcesh-watcr  li 
Lias,  ilrala  of  Ihe,  32G 


converted  into  flinty  slate  by  trap 

altered  in  the  Alps,  372 

altered  in  Hebrides,  378 

LicoJia,  relative  age  of  Ibe  basalts  0^  82 
Lignite  intenlralilied  wilh  the  inb-Apen- 

nlne  marls,  159 
Lima,  valley  of,  proofi  of  the  successive 

rise  or  Ihe,  130 
Limigne  d'Auvergne,   lacustrine  dcposiU 

and    volcanic   rocks   of  the — see   map, 

wood-cut  No.  56,  22G 
Limestone  fonnalion  of  the  Val  di  Nolo 

described — see  diagram  No.  5,  64 

' its  organic  remains,  G5 

LlRieslnne,  resting  on  lava  at  Capo  Santa 

LItholc 
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Loekart,  M.,  on  (he  fossil  remains  ol  the 

Orieanais,  219 
Loess  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  151 

—  mineral,  composition  of  the,  151 

■  its  thickness  and  origin,  152 

— —  ^vel,  &c.  alternating  with,  153 
.-» list  of  shells  from  the — see  Appendix 

II.,  58 
Loire,  tertiary  strata  of  the  basin  of  the, 

20 
— «—  relative  age  of  the  strata  of  the— see 

diagram  No.  3,  20 

<  faluns*  of  the,  203 

lioodon  basin,  tertiary  deposits  of  the,  18, 

277 

■  on  the  former  continuity  of  the 
Hampshire  and,  283 

—  fossil  shells  of  the— see  Tables,  Ap- 
pendix I. 

— —  proportion  of  living  species  in  the 
fossil  shells  of  the — Appendix  I.,  50 

London  clay,  its  composition,  thickness, 
&c..  279 

— —  septaria  of  the,  279 

■   the    fossil  shells  identifiable  with 
those  of  the  Paris  basin,  280 

—  organic  remains  of  the,  280 
Lower  green-sand  described,  286 
Lower  Rhine,  see  Rhine. 

Lucma    divtuicatOf    wide     geographical 

nnge  of  the,  254 
Luy,  section  of  tertiary  strata  in  the  valley 

of  the — see  diagram  No.  51,  207 

Maars,  or  lake-craters  of  the  Bifel — see 
wood-cuts  Nos.  49  and  50,  195,  196 

—  how  formed,  196 

Macculloch,  Dr.,  on  the  parallel  roads  of 

Glen  Roy,  131 
— •  sub-Apennine  strata  termed  marine 

alluvia  by,  157 

—  on  the  granite  veins  of  Cape  Wrath, 
in  Scotland,  354 

«— —  on  the  junction  of  granite  and  lime- 
stone in  Glen  Tilt,  356 

—  on  the  granitic  rocks  of  Shetland,  357 
»»-  on  the  granite  uf  Sky,  358 

— *  on  the  trap  rocks  of  Scotland,  360 

on  the  granite   of   Aberdeenshire, 

361 

— —  on  the  passage  of  gneiss  into  granite, 
372 

Macigno  of  the  Italians  the  greywacke  of 
the  Germans,  162 

Maclure,  Dr.,  on  the  geology  of  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  132 

■  on  the  volcanic  district  of  Olot  in 
Catalonia,  184 

'■        his  observations  preceded  by  those 

of  Don  Bolos,  193 
Madeira,  fossil  shells  of  recent  species 

brought  from,  134 

Vou  III. 


Madeira,*  vertical^  dikes  of  compact  lava 
seen  in,  134 

— «  violently  shaken  by  earthquakes  dur- 
ing the  last  century,  134 

Maestricht  beds,  fossils  of  the,  324 

—  chasm  between  the  Eocene  and, 
325 

— '  number  of  fossil  shells  common  to 
the  chalk  and,  325 

number  common  to  the  upper  green- 
sand  and,  325 

Magnan,  river,  167 

—  section  from  Monte  Calvo  to  the  sea 
by  the  valley  of — see  diagram.  No,  29, 
167 

Malaga,  tertiary  strata  of,  170 
Mammalia,  fossil, .  importance  of  the  re- 
mains of,  47 
duration  of  species  in,  more  limited 

than  in  testacea,  140 
— ^  shells  of  living  species  found  with 

extinct,  140 
Mammiferous  remains  of  the  successive 

tertiary  eras,  59 
Mammoth,  tusk  of  the,  found  in  calcareous 

tufa  near  Rome,  139 
Man,  remains  of,  now  becoming  imbedded 

in  osseous  breccias  in  the  Morea,  144 
Man  tell,  Mr.,  on  the  fossil  shells  of  the 

crag,  171 
on  deposits  containing  recent  shells 

in  the  cliffs  near  Brighton,  182 
on    tertiary  outliers  on   the  chalk, 

283 
on  the  secondary  rocks  of  the  Weald 

valley,  286 

—  his  section  of  the  valley  of  the 
Weald,  with  the  heights  on  a  true 
scale— -see  wood-cut  No.  64,  288 

— — >  his  section  from  the  North  escarp- 
ment of  the  South  Downs  to  Bareombe 
— see  wood<ut  No.  71,  296 

on  the  absence  of  chalk  detritus  on 

the  central  ridge  of  the  Weald,  296 

his  sectiou  of  a  fault  in  the  cliff-hills 

near  Lewes — see  wood-cut  No.  76, 
301 

— ^  his  discovery  of  the  Mososaurus  of 
Maestricht  in  the  English  chalk.  325 

Map  of  the  volcanic  district  of  Catalonia 
— 'See  wood-cut,  No.  43,  184 

of  the  volcanic  region  of  the  Eifel— 

see  wood-cut  No.  48,  194 

■  of  Auvergoe,  showing  its  geographi- 
cal connexion  with  the  Paris  basin — see 
wood-cut  No.  56,  226 

Marcelot,  fresh-water  limestone  of,  232 

Mardolce,  grotto  of,  bones  of  extinct  quad- 
rupeds found  in  the,  140 

—  pierced  in  the  interior  by  boring 
testacea,  141 

-—'breccia  in,  how  formed,  141 

9 


? 


Htrinfonl,  Uocki  of  qaiKi  containing 
c»ltaCfrtLvh-wo1er9licU>buDdnei>r,199 

Jfirina  kllu>luni!,  145 

Uuine  leiKces,  wida  range  of,  44,  43 

Marlis  lub.Apcnninc,  IdciIUIei  o1  Ibe,  15S, 
1S9 


'   M>rlit.,Mt„ 
S33 


r  nf  Ihf  Weidd, 


— —  an  lh«  Iramccn*  vall<yi  of  the  Korlh 
■nd  South  Donnt,  299 

rtne  vllle;!'— ■»  ffood-tut  No.  74,  300 

— —  hU  WlimtlB    o(    the    (hicknen    of 

*treU  rcmoicd  from  the  tummil  of  Ihe 

Portil  tidge,  313 

I   lUiiliin«  Alps,  tcilivT  ttnla  at  tha  hue 

[       ofthc'.  1G4 

Utnupitl  animal,  their  rainalD)  found  in 

brecelu  in  Auilrallin  civd.  143 
Uucilucij,  lubiidence  un  Eina  nrar  tlio 


Uednaino,  lignite  in  tha  Jub-A  pin  nine  maHi 

mt,159 
VediterriDiiBn,  orguiic  temtins  of  ^e,  4D 
■         distinct  frani  those  of  tlis  fled  Sia, 

4I,!05 
»»     »h«ll>   drifted   from    Ihi   Alps  into 

.  iiw,4a 

■•dway,  Iranrrena  Ttlley  of  the,  298,  !99 
Heerfelder  Ml      ' 


wood-cut  No.  23,  110 


villsy  n. 
r,  HI 


Herdogne,  (n nh-witrr  marl*  inlersecled  hy 
■  dike  of  basalt  above  the  villsge  of,  259 

Metam Orphic,  the  term  proposed  and  de- 
fined, 374 

ocki'  of  the  Alp;,  altered   lias   anil 


oolite 


i;i 


lo  (edimcntiry, 


be  determined,  37B 
why  those  visible  to 

noit  part  ancient,  3BD 
wliy  Ihey  appear  the  c 


It,  379 
J,  373 


shell*  of  the  Par 

IV.,  250 
Uiliiello,  lltl  a!  fouil 

pendii  11.,  p.  54 


in,— «>e   Plate 

from — see  Ap- 

-,  pertislency  of,  wl 


s,  331 


II  origin  derived  from,  37, 


Uineral  rotni 


ID  of  iha 


moral  ratnpaait 
tlrata,  ISf 

of  nwlit  no  proof  of  eenlemponiie- 

ous  orrgin,  161 
Minends  in  IhecaiitEes  of  U*a,  Itle  of  Cy- 
clops, 81 
Hioceae  period,  term  whence  derited,  H 

proportion  of  tiring  apecies   Id  the 

fosiU  shells  of  the,  54 

position  of  the  beds  rcferrible  lo  the 

—see  diagrami,  Noi.  3  and  4,  20,  21 

maminifernui  renaiai  of  the,  59 

Marine  fortnalions  of  the,  302 

freth-wiur  fonnalioni  of  the,  31 V 

(olcanic  rocki  of  the,  232 

alluviums,  locilitie*  of,  217 

ro«iil  thells  of  the— w«  Ubiea  Ap- 

general  results  derived  from  the  fossil 

shell*  of  the— Appendix  I.,  p.  47 

number  of   fossil   species  of  shelli 

commoo  (o  diSarenI  formaliooe  referrible 

1.  *.,,»,  p. «. 

number  of  livinj  apcciee  iu  tl>e  loiail 

shelb  oF  ihE,  ii.,  p.  4S 
number  of  species  commoa  to  the 

pliocene  and,  it.,  p.  49 
grographici]  diilribulion  oF  the  lir' 

ing  species  of  the,  '*,,  51 
Mlnmheau,  red  clay  and  saml  of,  208 
Uiimer,  ;d>p   of  the  crag  strata  la  a  cliff 

between  Dunnich  lad— ace  wood-cul. 

No,  33,  17S 

illeys   excavated   IhrDugti 


It,  77 


iomma,  I '2 1 
darn  ciuiei,  r 
lute,  thick ne<t 
-  of  Svliierlsn 


Auitralian 
n  the  minerali  found  in 


,212 


the  series  of  te 

malinns  not  yet  known,  212 
Mole,  transverse  valley  of  the,  298 
Molluscous  animali,  Eiiperioc  longevity  of 

the  species  of,  48 
Mont  Dor,  age  ot  the  volcano  oF,  260,  262 

its  height,  form,  and  compositioD,  201 

Mont  Fermi,  tertiary  strat*  ot  the  liills  of,  21 

hillsof,  geological  stniclun  of  the,21 1 

Monte  Catvo,  section  from  to  the  sea— see 

diagram  No,  29,  167 
Monte  r^erio,  unaltered  shells  founil  in  the 

gjpsum  of,  159 

Wecci«  in"  Ul""  ""  ""'"^   ™"'"" 
Mcntlo!^; 


f,  267 


la  of,  1 
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Mofltmartre,  gypsum  of,  247 

—  bones  of  quadrupeds,  &c.  in  the  gyp- 
fum  of,  251 

entire  absence  of  marine  remains  in 

the  ^psum  of,  252 

Mont  Mezen,  age  of  the|  260 

Moote  NnoTO,  formation  of,  104, 128, 125 

Montpellier,  tertiary  strata  of,  215 

Moot  Perrier,  pontion  of  the  Miocene 
alluviums  of — see  wood-cut,  No.  54, 217 

"  remains  of  extinct  quadrupeds  in  the 
alluTiums  of,  218 

— —  age  of  the  trachytic  breccias  of,  262 

Montsacopa,  volcanic  cone  of— (see  Fron- 
tispiece,} 186 

Mountain  chains  formed  of  successive 
igneous  and  aqueous  groups  superim- 
posed on  each  other,  240 

— ~-  on  the  relative  antiquity  of,  337 

— -  difficulty  of  determining  the  relative 
ages  of,  350 

Moravia,  fossil  shells  of-^-see  tables,  Appen- 
dix I. 

Morea,  osseous  breccias  now  forming  in 
the,  144 

tertiary  straU  of  the,  170 

■  distinct   ranges   of  sea  cliSs  at  va- 
rious elevations  in  the,  113, 132 

—  fossil  shells  of  the— see  tables.  Ap- 
pendix I. 

Moropano,  fossil  shells  found  in  tuff  near 
the  town  of,  126 

Mosenberg,  a  mountain  with  a  triple  vol- 
canic cone,  197 

Mososaurus  of  Maestricht  found  also  in  the 
English  chalk,  325 

Mundesley,  protuberances  of  chalk  in  the 
crag  strata  near,  180 

Morat,  fresh-water  deposits  cotered  by 
volcanic  rocks  near,  263 

Murchison,  Mr.,  on  the  tertiary  strata  of 
Grosoeil,  near  Nice,  135 

— -  on  tertiary  strata  at  the  base  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  166,  168 

— -  his  section  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  crag  rests  on  the  chalk— see  dia- 
gram No.  30,  173 

—  on  the  Superga,  211 

*  on  the  tertiary  formations  of  Styria, 
gaam  213,  214 

—  on  the  fresh-water  formation  of  Ca- 
dibooa,  222 

on  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Styria,  224 

—  on  central  Prance,  227 

■  OD  the  lacustrine  strata  of  the  Cantal, 
239 

—  on  Auvergne,  258 

—  on  the  Plomb  du  Cental,  263  , 
■■        on  the  excavation  of  valleys,  265 

—  on  the  tertiary  formations  of  Aix,  in 
Provence,  277 

■  on  the  terrace  formed  by  the  hard 
beds  of  the  upper  green-sand,  292 


Murphy,  Lieut.  H.,  on  the  height  of  the 

North  Downs,  288 
Musara,  sections  of  buried  cones  seen  near 

the  rock  of,  88 

—  flowing  of  the  lava  of  1811  and  1819 
round — see  wood-cut.  No.  21,  92 

— » traversed  by  dikes,  92 

Nadder,  valley  of  the,  308 

Nantes,  tertiaiy  strata  near,  resting  on  pri- 
mary rocks,  204 

Naples,  recent  tertiary  strata  in  the  district 
around,  22 

—  volcanic  region  of,  changes  which 
it  has  undergone  in  the  last  2000  years, 
118 

recent  shells  in  volcanic  tuffs  near, 

126 
Necker,  M.  L.  A.,  on  the  dikes  of  Somma. 

121 

—  on  the  cause  of  the  parallelism  of 
their  opposite  sides,  122 

on   the  varieties  in  textare  of  the 

dikes  of  Somma,  124 
Needles  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  fall  of  one  of 

them  into  the  sea  in  1772,  181 
Nesti,  M.,  on   the  fossil  elephant  of  the 

upper  Vald*Aroo,  221 
Netherlands,  tertiary  formations  of  the,  276 
Newer    Pliocene     period — see    Pliocene 

period,  newer 
Newhaven,  patches  of  tertiary  strata  found 

on  the  chalk  near,  286 
Nice,  height  of  the  tertiary  strata  above  the 

sea  at,  165,  167 
— "  section  from  Monte  Calvo  to  the  sea, 

by  the  valley  of  Magnan  near— see  dia- 
gram No.  29,  167 

—  great  beds  of  conglomerate  near,  167 
dip  of  the  strata,  168 

Niger,  delta  of  the,  area  covered  by  the,  329 
Nile,  its  delta  now  preyed  on  by  currents, 

28 
Noeggerath,  M.,  his  map  of  the  Bilel  db- 

trict,  193 
■  on  volcanic  district  of  the  Rhine,  201 
Norfolk,  crag  strata  of,  171 
rapid   waste    of  the   cliffs  on    the 

coast  of,  297 
Northampton,  Lord,  fossil  fish  found  near 

Castrogiovanni  by,  67 
North  Downs,  chalk  ridge  called  the,  287 
section    across  the   valley    of   the 

Weald  from  the  south  to  the— eee  wood- 
cuts. No.  63  and  64,  288 

highest  point  of  the,  288 

-»—  on  the  former  continuity  of  the  chalk 

of  the,  with  that  of  the  South  Downs,  303 
Noto,  Val  di,  formations  of  the,  63 
'         volcanic  rocks  of  the,  63,  67 
Novera,  hill  of,  in  Sicily,  junction  of  tuff 

and  limestone  in  the — see  diagram  No. 

8,70 
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riod,  older 
01  i  rat,  Tolcini 

187 
Olot,  rolcinic 

I       43.  184 


cone  ut — («•  troll  liipiece,) 


-  geologic*!   1 
1,185 


t  of  Ihe  dist 


i(e  of  ihe  valcMDi  o^  191 

•—  lown  of,  deilroTtd  by  %b  e4rlhi|uike 

in  Uai.  191 
eountry  bttwcin  Perpignin  tad.  oc- 

cuionnlly  thiken  b)>eirthquiike]i,  191 
OmtUua  d'Hitlay,  on  the  brmerconneiioD 

of  Auvergne  and    the    Pirii  buin   by 

lak(t,  241 
Oolilf.Ofjut;    ■ 


iidt  orGjquimb 
;ltn  Roy,  131 

mpirisOD    between    the  tenlUT 

if.  lod  IhOM  of  Englind,  ?""  ' 

■      (Of  the,  16 

of Ihe,  W 

■  lU  urLiirj  fonnittiaiu   at   flnt    »•    | 
rrtd  to  the  ige  of  lh«e  of  Ihe,  U . 

■  inalue*  of   Ihe   deposit!   of   cent 
ranee  U  ihuM  of  the,  241 
-eeogripbieil  connexion  ofAuTet;gW 
id  tbr,241 

•  subdivuioDiorHnUia  the, 242 
diiLgranii  showing  the  relitioa  whicli 


labeirtoei 


e  Alps,  3; 


I    hy)>ogtne    rock  in 

Organic  reniiini,  contioveny  u  lo  the  real 
atora  of.  3 


n  high  Ri 


of    rocki 


eon  temporal 

prared  by,  39 
r  tm     I  eompar rtire  Talm  of  diSemldauei 
of,  46 

Origin   "f  ihF   tjlobe,   no  geaUigW  proo 

ol,  334 
Orleaniis,  fjsail  remains  of  the,  219 
Orthff,  lerliary  slraU  nf,  207 
Oiuous  breccias,  ia  Sicilian  cavei,  139 

in  Auitraliin  c»vci,  143 

B  Horea,  144 


iti,  Not.  h6  and  S9.  343 

-  Buperpot'iliiin  oF  diCfereot  lormaiKiii 
Ihe,  244 

-  ptvltc  cUy  uidwnd*  c>Flbe,344 

-  calcairc  giofsier,  245 

-  cilcaire  liliceun  deKribed,24G 

-  gypsum  and  nmrii  of  the,  346 

-  lecond  or  upper  marine  gmup,  248 

-  thinl  fresh.\valcr  fenniUaa,  249 
>t>afthe,20,  3M) 
licroKopic  ahells  i 

.  20,  250 

bonet  of  quidrupedai 

■Itenia^on  of  alnta  with  and  vitbt 
[u>crmain(iQih(,aU 
■  number  of  living  apecie*  in  the  (bs 
ilj(cMDfllie,55,  253 


■  age  of  ibe  di 


251 


Otnnli 


.  of,  22 


ufthe,  299,  299 
u  filled  up  an  urn  of  the  sea,  3(10 
Outlying  patEhei  of  tertiary  il»U  on  chatk 
hillt,  283 

Fachydermati,   great  abundance    of  ihii 

order  in  Itie  Eucene  perioil,  59 
Pacific,  linos  of  ancicM  »ea  cliffs  on  the 
if  the,  130 

ium    found    in     llie  frtsh-wiler 
of  the  Me  of  Wigbl,  281,  317 
1,  dikes  Iranriing  peperino  »l— 
igrnns  Noi.  6  and  7,  69 
lion    10    Palemo    from— M«  dia- 
Sa.  12,76 


PaliBatben 
slrali 


imber  of  living  spciiei  in  ihi  !«- 
lells  of  Ihe— Appendix  U  p.  50 
vn,  Mr^an  the  crag,  19,  156 


valve  filled  with  marine  ehelU  found  m 
Ibe,  1G3 
river,  brown  clay  depcisiLed  by  the, 


-,140 


ahellt  from- 
iKliia,  ancient  jsa-beach 


>,213 
from.  I 
,  No.  1 2,  76 


lied  thnii 


at,  77 

relaliie  age  of  the  batalls  of,  82 

Pauliac,  limeitone  <if,  208 

Pegwell  bay,  tvceni  deposits  in,  183 
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PenUlica,  great  limestone  of  the  Val  di 

Noto  seen  in  the  valley  of,  64 
Pentland,  Mr.,  on  the  bones  of  animals 
from  Australian  caves,  144 

on   the    mammiferous    remains   of 

the  Upper  Val  d'Amo,  220 
Pteperino,  traversed  by  dikes  near  Pala- 
gonia — see  diagrams,  Nos.  6  and  7,  69 
— *  dikes  of,  how  formed,  70 
— —  sections  of  calcareous  grit  and — see 

diagrams  Nos.  9  and  10,  72 
Peperinos,  of  the  Val  di  Noto^  71 

how  formed,  71 

Perpignan,  the  country  between  Olot  and, 

occasionally  shaken  by  earthquakes,  191 

•^-^  fossil  shells  of — see  Tables,  Appen« 

dix  I. 
Peru,  proofs  of  successive  elevation  of  the 

coast  of,  130 
Pewsey,  Vale  of,  308 ' 
Phillips,  Mr.,  his  analysis  of  chalk  flints. 

238 
Philosopher's  Tower  on  Etna,  128 
Phlegrean  Fields,  minor  cones  of  the,  125 
Piana,  conglomerate  of,  211 
Piazza,  dip  of  the  tertiary  strata  at,  74 
Piedmont,  tertlar^r  strata  of,  20, 21 1 
— — •   their  relative    age — see    diagram, 

No.  4,  21 
PStchstone,  a  thin  band  of,  formed  at  the 
contact  of    the  dikes  of  Somma  and 
intersected  beds,  124 
Racentia,    character    of     the     sediment 
transported  by  rivers  in  the  territory  of, 
161 
Plants,  their  fossilization  partial,  31 

fossil,  importance  of,  in  geology,  47 

Plas  Newydd,  changes   caused  in  sedi. 
mentary  strata  by  a  volcanic  dike  near, 
368 
Plastic  clay  and  sand  of  the  London  basin, 

278 
its  thickness,  composition,  &c.,  278 

—  organic  remains  rare  in  the,  279 

'  clay  and  sand  of  the  Paris   basin, 

244 

alternates  with  calcaire  grassier,  244 

Pliny  does  not  mention  the  Auvergne  vol- 

canos  in  his  Natural  History,  269 
Pliocene  period,  newer,  derivation  of  the 

term,  53 

■  proportion  of  living  species  in  the 
fossil  shells  of  the,  53 

—  marine  formations  of  the,  62 

—  contortions  in  strata  of  the,  in  the 
Isle  of  Cyclops — see  wood-cut,  No. 
15,80 

—  strata  of  the,  invaded  by  lava—see 
wood-cut  No.  16,  81 

■  subterranean  rocks  of  fusion,  formed 
during  the,  107 

—  fresh-water  formations  of  the,  137 


Pliocene  period,  newer,  osseous  breccias 

and  cave  deposits  of  the,  139 

alluviums  of  the,  145 

'         extinct  animals  in  breccias  of  th^, 

140 
Pliocene  period,  older,  proportion  of  living 

species  in  the  fossil  shells  of  the,  54 

■  position  of  the  beds  rcferrible  to  this 
era — see  diagrams  Nos.  3  and  A,  20,  21 

mammiferous  remains  of  the,  59 

■  tertiary  formations  referrible  to  the, 
155 

—  volcanic  rocks  of  the,  183 

elevation  of  land  on  the  East  coast 

of  England  since  the  commencement  of 

the,  316 
Pliocene  period,  fossil  shells  of  the — see 

Table,  Appendix  1. 
general   results   derived    from    the 

fossil  shells  of  the — Appendix  I.,  p.  47 
— —  number   of  species  of  fossil  shells 

common  to  different  formations  of  the— 

Appendix  I.,  p.  47 

—  number  of  living  species  in  the  fossil 
shells  of  the — Appendix  I.,  p.  47 

'  number  of  species  common  to  the 
Miocene  and — Appendix  I.,  p.  49 

—  geographical  distribution  of  the 
living  species  of  the — Appendix  I., 
p.  51 

—  strata  of  Sicily,  their  dip  and  di- 
rection, 73 

Pliocene  strata  of  Sicily,  origin  of  the,  103 

—  changes  of  the  surface  during  and 
since  their  emergence,  109 

strata,  newer,  only  visible  in  coun- 
tries of  earthquakes,  129 

Plomb  du  Cantalj  successive  accumulation 
of  the,  240 

—  age  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the, 
260,  262 

its  height,  form,  structure,  &c.,  263 

fresh-water    limestone    covered    by 

volcanic  rocks  on  the  northern  side  of 

the,  263 
Plutonic  rocks,  353 

distinction   between   volcanic   and, 

359 

their  relative  age,  364,  377 

'  changes  produced  by,  370 

■         why  those  now  visible  are  for  the 

most  part  very  ancient,  379 
Poddia,  tertiary  formations  of,  215 
Poggibonsi,  conglomerate  of,  160 
Pont  du  Chateau,  alternation  of  volcanic 

tuff  and  fresh-water  limestone  at,  258 
Portella  di  Calanna,  furrows  in  the  defile 

called,  how  formed,  147 
Pratt,  Mr.,  on  the  mammiferous  remains  of 

the  Isle  of  Wight,  281 
Pressure,  effects  of,  on  the  consolidation 

of  strata,  334 
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Fwrail,  H.  ConitiDt,  on  lh«  lertiuy  tlnta 
c.(V[eni»,31,3l3 

—  UbulH  view  of  his  jfTingeraent  ol 
Iho  ainX»  at  Ihe  P»m  buin— t«c  woocl- 
cul  No.  M.  243 

—  ea  tbe  ■llernAllan  of  Ihe  cilcui« 
groMier,  wid  tiUceous  limcstoiie,  24G, 


in  ifae  Pacii  gypniin,  253 

■         on  Ihe  allerntlian  oF  ilrili  with  i 

without  orguic  nmaini.  2^4 
Primarj,  oa  the  rocki  ujunllf  lermed,  I 


menUry  'orm 


1  iti-- 


i 


itio  two  groups,  tho  itrali- 
■ilBcit,  353 

DR  the  ilnllfied  rocki  nU«l,  13,  365 

-'—  Ihe  lerm  why  l»uli»,  374 

—^  tlraU,  haw  ru  entitled  to  Ihe  ippel- 

tilioo,  377 
PriaiitK*,  l*rm  now  ^indoned,  13 
Primoial*,  lermlnatiDn  of  Ihe  Val  di  Nolo, 

limatone  at,  75 
■  view    qt    Klni   frum — ifb   diijram 

No.  11,75 
Freeidki  ifltnd  oF,  woyld  rearaibla  luhii 

ir  railed,  127 
Pirio  Niiii  foMil  ih(ll<  of  nccnl  ipeciu 

bund  in  the  iilud  of,  134 
tMtfmuuT,  deeeriplion  orihe,  197 
Punlo  del   Nuonn  on   Somnia,  dikei  or 


25,  122 


eilinet  toloua  of,  252 
,  and  oxide  of  iron  in  Ihe  ' 


Puy  de  Come,  ravine  eicavated  through 

iheUviofthe,  2C-1 
Puy  de  JuUBt,  quirtzoie  griU  oF,  229 
Puy  de   Marmonl,  alleruilioii  of  lolcanic 

tuff  and  Fnuh-witer  mirl  ^n  Ihe,  258 
Puy  de  Pariou,  208 
Puy  Rouge,  ravine  cut  Ihrough  the  livi 

of  Ihe,  ^65 
Puy  de  Tarlarel,  264 
Puy  ta  Velay,  bones  oF  eilincl   quadru- 
ped! in  alluvium  under  lava  near,  219 
■^—  freih-walcr  farniation  oF,  235 
Punuoli,  inland   clitT  near,   mil  be   de- 

■iroytd,  1 13 
' no  great  wave  caused  by  the  rlae  of 

the  coast  near,  in  1538,  I2B 
Pyreneei,  larliary  strata  al  Ihe  easier"  ex- 

tremily  ot  the,  170 


yrcnea,  tertiBnr  formUiani  between  the 
laiin  uf  ihc  Gtronde  and  Ihe,  20G 

iheir  rtlilive  ige,  34 1 

iBrtiiry  ilrila  atiitting  agaiuM  verti- 
cal mica-ifhitl  al  the  euteru  end  of 
the,  348 

I  day-alala  fa  the — we 


,  36S 


wood-cui  No.  a 

Quarli,  CO 

Quorra,  or 

Radicofani,  eub-Apenniue  marb  capped 
by  buattal,  159 

age  of  Ihc  volcanic  mcki  of,  1S3 

Raduia.  fossil  Rib  found  in  grcal  abun- 
dance at,  67 

Ramond,  H^  on  allmiuns  of  Aurergna, 


tbe   cliffa 


Rimigale,    recent  depaiili  ii 

near,  1S2 
Ravioes  excavated  ihrough    the  laraa  of 

Auvergna,  264,  265 
Kicint  formatiani,  dMcri^tion  o(  52 
form  ■  conmon  point  of  deparlare 

ill  all  couDlries,  58 

why  firjt  ouniidered,  62 

Rerenl  and  Tertiary  fornatiDni,  aynoptlnl 

Red  marl  and  satid-iloue  of  Auvergne  like 

'  new  red  uodstaiii),'  ti3,  ^3 
Red  mirl,  luppoied  ualvenaliiy  of,  333  ' 
Bed  Sea,  ud  MedjlerraliMn,  diitiiict  ■>- 


dii  11.,  57 

i-i- 

Rennes,  tertiary  strata  n 

ar,  276 

Rhine,  lower,  volcanos  o 

Ihe,  193 

mapoflheTolcanic 

district  of  ihe,194 

age  of  the  volcani 

rocks  of  the,  un. 

certain,  199 

origin  of  Ihe  trnas  of  the,  1 97 

F  the,  200 

Rhone,  delta  of,  in  lake  0 

F  Geneva,  27 

ihells  drifted  Fron 

the  Alps  to  Ihe 

48 

Riccioli,  SIgnior,  tusk 

of  Ihe   mammoth 

from  Ihe  Roman  Irai 

jlin  shown  lo  the 

author  by,  I3S 
Bimao,  valley  oF,  lines  o 

ancient  aea-cliffs 

in,  130 

Ripjilo  marks  Formed  by  Ihe  wind  on  the 

dunes  near  Calais-s 

ee  wood-cQl  No. 

36,  I7G 

Risio,  M..  on  the  Fostll 

shells  of  Qroseil, 

near  Nice,  135 

on  the  fosiLl  shelbi  of  Si.  Madeleine, 

near  Nice,  \m 

Rivera,  difference  in  the 

sediment  oF,  40 
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Robert,  M.)  on  extinct  quadrupeds  of  Cus- 

sac,219 
Rocca  di  Ferro,  shelU  in  the  tuffs  of,  79 
Rochester,  indentations  in  the  chalk  filled 

with  sand,  &c.,  near,  282 
Rocks,  distinction   between  sedimentary 

and  volcanic,  10,  352 
— —  primary,  10 

—  origin  of  the  primary,  11,  363 
distinction  between  primary,  second- 
ary and  tertiary,  10 

-—  persistency   of  mineral    character, 
why  apparently  greatest  in  the  older,  331 
— ^  older,  why  most  consolidated,  334 

—  older,  why  most  disturbed,  335 

—  secondary  volcanic,  of  many  diflferent 
ages,  335 

—  relative  age  of,  how  determined,  35 
I        proofs  of,  by  superposition,  35 

—  proofs  by  included  fragments  of  older 
rocks,  36 

•— —  proofs  of  their  contemporaneous  ori- 
gin derived  from  mineral  characters,  37 

—  proofs  from  organic  remains,  39 
volcanic  of  the  Val  di  Noto,  63,  67 

—  grooved  surface  of,  147 

■         transportation  of,  by  ice,  149 

— — —  identity  of  their  mineral  composition 

no   proof  of  contemporaneous    origin, 

161 
Roderberg,  crater  of  the,  described,  198 
Rome,  travertins  of,  138 
•— —  hilb  of,  capped  by  calcareous  tufa, 

138 
Ronca,  fossil  shells  found  at— see  Table, 

Appendix  I. 
Royat,  ruins  of  Roman  bridges  and  baths 

at,  prove  that  no  gpreat  changes   have 

taken  place  since  their  erection,  269 
Rozet,  M.,  oD  the  loess  of  the  valley  of  the 

Rhine,  151 
Runton,  folding  of  the  crag  strata  in  the 

cliffs  near— see  wood-cut  No.  38,  178 

St«  Christopher's,  alternations  of  coral  and 

volcanic  substances  in,  133 
St  Eustatia,  tertiary  formations  in,  133 
St  Hospice,  tertiai^  strata  in  the  peuin« 

sula  of,  135 
St    Lawrence,   Gulf  of,    changes  which 

would  result  in,  on  the  filling  up  of  the 

Canadian  lakes,  28 
St  Madeleine,  near  Nice,  shells  abundant 

in  the  loamy  strata  of,  168 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  Cornwall,  371 
St.  Peter*8  Mount,  Maestricht,  fossils  of, 

325 
St  Remain,  gypsum  worked  at,  233 
St  Vincents,  active  volcanos  in,  133 
Salisbury  Craig,  altered  strata  in,  369 
San  Giro,  cave  of,  breccia  contaiohig  bone 

of  extinct  qnadnipeds  io,  141 


San  Giro,  position  of  the  cave  of, — see 

diagram   No.  27,  141 
San  Feliu  de  Palleruls,  deep  ravine  cut 

through  lava  near  the  town  of,  189 
San  Quirico,  hills  of,  their  composition, 

159 
Sand  and  conglomerate  of  the  sub-Apen- 

nine  strata  described,  159 
Santa  Croce,  Cape  of,  limestone  resting 

on  lava  at,  68 
Santa  Madalena,  section  at  the  bridge  of, 

186 
Santa  Margarita,  size  of  the  volcanic  crater 

of,  187 
Sardinian  volcanos,  their  age  uncertain, 

193 
— —  rest  on  a  tertiary  formation,  193 
Sasso,  Dr.,  on  the  tertiary  strata  of  Genoa, 

166 

on  the  fossil  shells  of  Albenga,  167 

Saucats,  fresh- water  limestone  of,  207 
Savon  a,  tertiary  strata  of — see  wood-cut 

No.  55, 166,  222 
Sciacca,  volcanic  island  of,  69,  71 
Scoresby,  Capt.,  on  the  transportation  of 

rocks  by  icebergs,  150 
Scotland,  parallel  grooves  formed  in  the 

beds  of  torrents  in,  147 
— —  granite    veins    of—- see    wood-cats 

Nos.  85  and  86,  354 
Scrope,  Mr.  Q.  P.,  on  the  volcanic  district 

of  Naples,  125 
on  the  extinct  volcanos  of  the  Rhine, 

197,201 
— —  on  the  hill  of  Oergovia,  258 

on  Mont  Dor,  261 

on   the  excavation  of  lara  by  the 

river  Sioule,  265 

on   alluviums  under  lava  at  differ- 


ent elevations  in  Auvergne,  267 
Sea-cliffs,  successive  elevations  proved  by 
— see  wood-cut  No.  24,  111 

—  manner  in  which  the  sea  destroys 
successive  ranges  of,  111,  292 

distinct  ranges  of  ancient|  in  the 

Morea,  113 

-— —  found  elevated  to  great  heights  in 
Peru,  130 

Seaford,  waste  of  the  chalk  cliffs  at,  311 

Secondary  rocks,  14    ' 

— -—  of  the  Weald  valley  divisible*  into 
five  groups,  286 

their  rise  and  degradation  gradual, 

308 

— *  enumeration  of  the  principal  groups 
of,  324 

no  species  common  to  the  tertiary 

and,  327 

^-—  circomstances  under  which  they  ori- 
ginated, 23,  329 

— -  why  more  consolidated,  334 

^— -  why  more  disturbed|  335 


SecoDdanrocktjVslckniCiorinaay  dllTerani 
■e«.  335 


j.1     WlVfS, 


330 

Stcnndirf  pniodi,  dunli 
Snlrwick,  Prolcuor,  on 

l3l.  S73 
—  on  llio  lertiirr  fon 

213,  214 

. on  Ihe  volcsnic  rock»  of  Slyrii,  224 

-~  on  the  Ilia  ol  Wight,  281,  31S 

DO  lyndintl  liDM,  393 

••^  en  Ibc  Ibtory  of  M.  Elia  da  Gou- 

noiil,  347 

DD  Ih*  Coroiih  granite  kIdi,  3S5 

on  gameu  in  tllercd  thkle,  369 

SadiiQCDt,  chingci  in  Uie  diiCribuiion  of, 

whkh  wDulJ  uks  place  on  ihc  filling  up 

ot  large  laLei,  27 
Sciliincntary  dapoiilian,  ciuiei  nhlch  oc> 

cuinn  ths  shiitiug  a[  the  artai  of,  26 
ScdiDiealaiy    rocki,    dbliaclion   between 

votcaaic  and,  ID 
Saguiaat,    Monlagne   de,    laiuinalion    of 
■       ■      ■  ■  cut,  No.  89, 


36  S 


Etlcnile  found  in  clay  allhr  fi 
SepUcIs  ot  (lis  Loudon  claj  i 
Sorn  del  Solfliio,  lecli 
elifli  of,  BH 


It  of  EUiiL,  77 


Kofbur 


-  dikcn  u.  tlin  boat  of-HicD  wood-cui 
No.  19,  90 
Bcrn^  U.  Man«l  de,  on  iba  drinhig  ot 
land  jbclii  lu  the  ua  by  (he  Kboiir,  ''~ 

iin  ilie  tertiary  ilrnla  uf  Mmiljiehi 


e  fut 


of  Ai<,  277 


eetia  ttula  of,  73 

of,  103 
form  o(  ilie  talleys  c 


11  (belli  of— xe  Tables,  Appen 


-  number  comman  to  llily  and,  ib.  AT 


lumber   af  (pcciaB   of,  found  both 
t  and  rosil,  394 

laail  lertiirr,  number  eximioed  to 
iniet  the  lablrs,  394 

tertiary  periods,  Appendix  1^  50 

liring,  nuDiber  of  thoH  found  in  a  rot- 
ail  fltate  in  all  tbe  lertiarf  period^  tb,  50 
^^  gaograpbical  iliairibulion  of  ihoic 
«!«•  wfaleb  bura  their  loaaii  autli^M, 


granitea  nf  dlSerent  ages  in,  357 

pauaga  of  trap  into  Kr»niia  in,  362 

Siebengebirge,  •olcanic  pbeooinena  of  the, 

198 
Sienna,  Subapeniiina  itrala  near  the  town 

of,  160 
microscopic  foaiil  ahellt  very  abnn- 

daul  near,  163 
lial  of  fouil  ahellt  frora — Appendix 

11.,  as 

Silicaou)  Kbitl,  cU?  converled  Jnlo  by 

laTi,  70,  81 
SilniUp,  Cot.,  on  Iha  lertilry  Krala  of 


Spai 


,  170 


ofih 


:ut  ihrougli  laii-cur. 

renltby  the,-.>e5 
Skv,  age  of  the  gnnile  ot,  35S 
Sm'ylh,  Capl.  "W.  H.,   bis  draning  of  Ihe 

'  '      il  Cyclojia— aec  wood-cut  No.  14, 


79 


I  Iho  c 


1   lolcanot  0 


Sardi- 


le  oppoaila  aidea  of 
lenlura  of  the  dikea 


CDRipoaitianof,  120 
the  v'alleyi  of,  64 


.nintali    i 


tulb  Downs,  chalk  ridEeealled  the,  287 

—  section   from   lo    tbo  North    Dosni 
across  the  Weald  Valley— aee  wood-cuti 

—  higlieit  poiDi  of  tbi,  288 
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South  Downs,  view  of  the  eeetrpmeiit  of 
the— see  wood-cut  No.  65,  290 

—  section  from  their  northern  escarp- 
ment to  Barcombe — see  wood-cut  No. 
71,  296 

■  on  the  former  continuity  of  the  chalk 
of  the  North  and,  303 

Spaccafomo  limestone,  65 

Spain,  tertiary  formations  of,  170 

extinct  volcanos  of  the  north  of,  183 

—  lavas  excavated  by  rivers  in,  186, 189 
Species,  changes  of,  everywhere   in  pro- 
gress, 30 

——  effects  of  changes  of  climate  on,  44 
— — »  superior  longevity  of  molluscous,  48 
— —  necessity  of  accurately  determining, 

49 
living,  proportion  of  in  the  fossils  of 

the  newer  Pliocene  period,  53 

■  in  the  older  Pliocene  period,  54 
— —  in  the  Miocene  period,  54 

—  in  the  Eocene  period,  55 

■  their  geographical  distribution,  55 

■  in  Sicily  older  than  the  country  they 
inhabit,  115 

■  outlive  great  revolutions  in  physical 
geography,  115 

— —  none  common  to  the  secondary  and 

tertiary  formations,  327 
Spinto,  fossil  shells  in  green  sand  at,  211 
Stcininger,  M.,  on  the  loess  of  the  Rhine, 

161 
-^-—  on  the  volcanic  district  of  the  Eifel, 

201 
Steyning,  chalk  escarpment  as  seen  from 

the  hill  above — see  wood-cut  No.  66, 

291 
Stirling  Castle,  altered  strata  in  the  rock 

of,  369 
Stour,  transverse  valley  of  the,  298 
Strata,  cause  of  the  limited  continuity  of,  9 

—  ..  order  of  succession  of — see  diagram 
No.  1,  14 

^—  origin  of  the  European  tertiary,  at 
saocessive  periods,  18 

—  Recent^  form  a  common  point  of  de- 
parture in  all  countries,  58 

•—  with   and   without  organic  remains 

alternating  in  the  Paris  basin,  254 
-^—  on  the  consolidation  of,  334 
Stratification,  unconformable,  remarks  on, 

30,33 
— —  of  the  Crag — see    wood-cuts,    174, 

175 
— —  of  primary  rocks— see  wood-cut  No. 

89,  365,  366 
Strike  of  beds,  explanation  of  the  term,  346 
Stromboli,  lava  of,  has  been  in  constant 

ebullition  for  2000  years,  363 
Studer,  M.,  on  the  loess  of  the  valley  of 

the  Rhine,  152 
'^^  on  the  moUise  of  Switzer1and|  212 


Styria,  tertiarr  formations  of,  212 

age  of  the  tertiary  strata  of,  214 

— —  volcanic  rocks  of,  223 
Sub-Apennine  strata,  18,  155 

—  opinions  of  Brocchi  on  the,  155 
lithological    characters  of  the,  157, 

162 

—  not  all  of  the  same  sge,  157 

termed  marine  alluvia  by  Dr.  Mac- 

culloch,  157 
subdivisions  of  the,  described,  158 

—  how  formed,  160 

'  organic  remains  of  the,  163 
fossil  shells  of  the — see  Tables,  Ap- 
pendix I. 
Subaqueous  deposits,  our  continents  chiefly 

composed  of,  9 
— ^  how  raised,  104 
——distinction    between  alluvium  and. 

145 
Submarine  eruptions,  proofs  of  ancient,  in 

the  Bay  of  Trezza,  78,  81 
Subsidence  on  Papandayang,  in  Java,  96 

on  Etna,  96 

Subterranean  lava  the  cause  of  the  elevation 

of  land,  105 
Subterranean   rocks  of   fusion,  probable 

structure  of  the  recent,  107 
Suffolk,  relative  age  of  the  tertiary  strata 

of — see  diagram  No.  4,  21 

—  crag  strata  of,  171 

—  cllfls.  thickness  of  the  cnur  in  the. 
172  ^  ' 

Superga,  strata  composing  the  hill  of  the, 

highly  inclined,  21 1 

fossil  shells  of  the,  211 

Superior,  Lake.     See  Lake  Superior. 
Superposition,  of   successi?e    formations, 

causes  of  the,  26 

—  proof  of  more  recent  origin,  35 
exceptions    in    regard    to   volcanic 

rocks,  36 
no  invariable  order  of,  in  Hypogene 

formations,  375 
Surface,  different  states  of  the,  when  the 

secondary  and  tertiary  strata  were  form- 
ed, 23 
Switzeriand,  'molasse'  of,  212 
Synclinal  and  anticlinal  lines  described — 

see  wood-cut  No.  68,  293 
Syenites  not  distinguishable  from  grauites, 

358 
Spoptical  Table  of  Recent  and  Tertiary 

Formations,  61 
Syracuse,  section  at— ^ee  diagram  No.  5, 64 
— — —  shells  found  in  the  limestone  of,  65 
■        range  of  inland  cliffs  seen  to  the  north 

of,  111 
— «  bones  of  extinct  animals  in  caves 

near,  140 
list  of  fossil  shells  from— Appendix 

II.,  p.  54 
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D,  {C*p«  of  Good  Hopg,  ii 

lortvcira  oy  veins'— »«    wood-cul  Ni 

MS,  3&4 
Tmiuv.  pUlnioflbe,  211 
Tsro,  [ircr,  niiun  of  lh«  9«dimeal  depo- 

(ilcdbvlhe,  IGl 
Tiunus,  beda  i,iid  Jarge  qaarti  Tein)  found 

Id  ihc  moualiJiu  of  Iht,  3UI 
Ttch,  Icrtiiry  ilrM*  In  Ibo  vtlUy  ol  lh«,  1 70 
Ttr,  villey  of  ihe,  IBS 
TtroDtl,  riTcr,  Ian  Hcivaled  bf  the,  1S9 
Tcmcca,  niianer  in  whicb  tho  ie>  de* 

alroT>  luccettin  linn  oI — Me  wood-cul 

No.  X4, 11 1, -292 
Ttrtanuovi,  dip  of  lbe|t(rtiuT  lUU  it,  74 
Tutiu;   ferrnitiont,  gencnl  ranurks  on 

Ibe,  15 

o[  the  Piria  bitin,  16,  241 

■—  -   at  Gnt  all  rehmd  In  Ibe  a^  of  ihose 

of  the  Paris  baiiu,  17,  19 

period-),  18 

■ of  the  tub-ApBDnine  hills,  IS 

ofTouraioe,  20 

ot  Bordniu  and  Dal,  20 

of  Piedmool.  20 

lley  of  Ibe  Bormidi,  21 
Suparja,  n™  Turin,  21 

01  iiiB  basin  a!  Vienna,  21 

—  newer  (ban  Ibe  sub-Apenninw,  21 
—~  Iha  newcK  on*n  blaod  witb  Ihote  of 

llw  hiMoiiuL  Ht,  23 
- —  dlffraal  cireumtanGei  under  which 


-  of  iba  S 


uyfo 


mEiniled,  S3,  329 


chionological 


new  lubdivisioDs  ol  lh«,  52 

lumerical  proporliun  nf  recent  sbelli 

in  diffeieni,  53,  54,  35,  bS 


~ Synoptical  Tat 

of  Sicily,  63 

ofCampan»    ' 

.^  of  Chi'        ' 


L]Tableori{eceDlanJ,61 


IIB 


-oflh 


.  West  India  Arrl 


Sfa,  135 


-  of Ihe  Hi 
-•  ofNurnav  and  Sweden,  1 J5 

1   borders   of  the  Red 

ilLljr  of  Iheir  mineral  composition 
lo  proof  of  conlempotineoui  origin,  IGl 

-  uf  ihe  Po,  Arno,  and  Tiber,  Iheir  re- 
lembl>n»,  161 

-  at  Ihe  baaeoflheMi 

■enee!,  170 


mily  of  II 


in  Spain,  170 
In  Ihe  Mori      ■' 


,170 


of  EnBland,  18, 13,  135,  171,  277 


n  of  the  Giron 
istriet  of  the  Undet,  2UG 
-ot  Picdmonl,  211 

-afSwiUeri>,Dd,21Z 


-  of  Honlpelliei 
-of  AuverEne,217,  226 

-  of  Velar.  219,  235 
-oribe6[leanais.219 

-  of  tbo  Upper  Val  d'ArDo,  219 

-  of  Cadibona,  221 

-  of  tbe  CwiUl,  236 

-  of  Ibe  Coleulin,  or  Valo^itaa,  27G 


if  Kenn 


,276 


tbe  NctherUods.  276 
ot  Aia  in  PronDce,  276 

and,  327 
Teslacea,  fosail,  of  chief  imporlincf,  47, 


reot,^ 


.  48 


'         jelloir  und  deposited  bj  Iba,  161 

valley  of  the,  139 

T^me,  eEfedi  at  preposteiHoai  in  regard  lo 


Touiaini 


t,  97 

Ha  of,  20.  203 
and  Paris,  relative  ige  of  Ihe  tertiary 

strata  of^see  diagram  No.  3,  20 

fuMiisbelkof— seeTables,Appenditl. 

Tracbylic  breccias  inJ   alluTJums  altenil- 

inginAuvergne,217 
Transition  forroationa,  remarks  on,  13 
Tniniverse  i alleys  in  Ibe  North  and  South 

Downs— see  woodcut  No.  73,  293 

remarks  CD  ibeir  formation,  2PS 

suppoied  section   of  one  ot  ihem — 

see  woodcut  No.  74,  300 
TraDsylvanla,lertiary  formations  of,  213 

age  of  Ihe  tertiary  strata  of,  215 

icks  of,  223 


hellsof- 


jil. 


19  of  the  valley  oft 


.  of  Ron 


e  Elaa,  137 
with  tbe  toBk 


motb  (ound 
r^es,  loDgevily  ot,  99,  272 
reua,  biy  of,  sut>-Etnesn   funnelioDS  fli' 

posed  in  llie,  78 
—  pruofiofaub-muiaainiplioDs  JB  Ibe 

73, 81  ' 
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Trimmmfham,  manner  in  which  the  crtf 
strata  rest  on  the  chalk  near^— see  dia- 
gram No.  30,  173 

view  of  a  promontory  of  chalk  and 

crag  near— see  wood-cut  No.  41,  179 

section  of  the  northern  protuberance 

of  chalk  at — see  wood-cut  No.  42,  180 

Tripolitza,  plain  of,  breccias  now  forming 
in  the,  144 

Tufa,  calcareous,  the  hills  of  Rome  capped 
by,  138 

_  tusk  of  the  mammoth  found  in,  near 
Rome,  138 

Tuff,  dikes  of,  how  formed,  70 

in  the  hill  of  Novera — see  diagram 

No.  8,  70 

volcanic,  recent  shells  in,  near  Na- 


ples, 126 
.i_^  shells  found  in,  at  great  heights  in 

Ischia,  126 
Turin,  tertiary  formations  of,  211 
—fossil  shells  of — see  Tables,Appendix  I. 
Tuscany,  fresh-water  formations  of,  137 
— .—  age  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of,  183 

Uddevalla,  elevated  beaches  of,  135 
Unconformability    of   strata,  remarks  on 

the,  30, 33 
Universal    formations,    remarks    on   the 

theory  of,  38 
Cniversalitv  of  red  marl,  remarks  on  the 

supposed,  333 
.  of  certain  hypogene  rocks,  376 
Upper  marine  formations  of  the  Paris  basin 

bow  formed,  248 

Val  d*Arno,  Upper,  mineral  character  of 
the  lacustrine  strata  of  the,  161 

—  fresh-water  formations  of  the,  219 

—  mammiferous  remains  of  the,  220 
Val  del  Bove,  great  valley  on  east  side  of 

Etna — see  wood-cut  No.  1 7,  83 

its  length,  depth,  &c.,  84 

— ^  description  of  the,  87 

—  its  circular  form,  87 
^-—  dikes  numerous  in  the,  87 
»—  dip  of  the  beds  in  the,  87 

^—  section  of  buried  cones  seen  in,  88 
difference   in  the  dip  of  the  beds 

where  these  occur,  88 

• scenery  of  the,  88 

' form,  composition,  and  origin  of  the 

dikes  in,  90 

—  view  of,  from  the  summit  of  Etna— 
see  wood-cut  No.  22, 93 

■         lavas  and  breccias  of  the,  93 

—  origin  of  the,  95 

—  floods  in,  caused  by  melting  of  snow 
bv  lava,  96 

Valdemone,  formations  o^  75 

Val  di  Calanaa,  its  craterifbrm  shapes  85 

-»—  dip  of  the  beds  in  thci  85 


Val  di  Calanna,  its  origin,  85 

— —  began  to  be  flUed  up  by  lava  in  1811 

and  1819— .see  wood-cut  No.  18,  86 
Val  di  Noto,  formations  of  the,  63 

—  divisible  into  three  groups    see  dia- 
gram No.  5, 64 

volcanic  rocks  of  the,  63, 67 

volcanic  conglomerates  of  the,  73 

—  proofs  of  the  gradual  accamulaiion  of 
the  formations  of  the,  73 

connexion  of  the  formations  of  the, 

with  those  at  the  base  of  Etna— see 

diagram  No.  12,  76 
— «  form  of  the  valleys  in  the  limestone 

districUofthe,  110 
inland  diffs  seen  on  the  east  side  of, 

111 

igneous  rocks  of  the,  361 

fossil  shells  from  the^see  Appendix 


II.,  p.  53 
Vale  of  Pewsey,  308 
Valley  of  the  Nadder,  308 

of  the  Weald— «re  Wea/d 

Valleys,  of  elevation,  305 

on  Etna,  account  of,  83 

— —  of  Sicily,  their  form — see  wood<cut 

No.  23,110 
— —  most  rapidly  excavated  where  earth* 

quakes  prevail,  113,  148 
— « —  and  parallel    troughs    between  the 


North  and  South  Downs,  how  formedi 
294 

transverse,  of  the  North  and  South 


Downs,  298 

how  formed— see  wood-cut  No,  74, 

300 

—  and   furrows    on    the    chalk,    how 
caused,  311 

of  the  South-east  of  Englaod,  how 

formed,  319 

ValmondofB,  rolled  blocks  of  calcaire  gro^ 
sier  in  the  upper  marine  sandstone  of, 
249 

Valognes,  tertiary  strata  of  the  environs  of, 
276 

— —  fossil  shells  of— see  Tables,  Appen- 
dix I. 

Van  der  Wyck,  M.,  on  the  Eifel  district, 
201 

Var,  river,  large  quantities  of  gravel  swept 
into  the  sea  by  the,  168, 169 

Vatican,  hill  of  the,  calcareous  tula  on  the, 
138 

Veaugirard,  alternation  of  calcaire  grossier 
and  plastio  clay  at,  244 

Veins  of  lava  on  Etna  see  wood-cut  No. 
20,  91 

Velay,  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds  in  vol- 
canic scoriae  in,  219 

< >  fresh- water  formations  of,  235 

—  age  of  the  Tolcanic  rocks  of,  224. 


VtUj,  iiici«ut'*1lBttnm>  tavtred  bjr  Im 

•I  diScraiil  height!  In,  262 
Vertinl  tad  indinfd  ilraUmrptt  linear, 

from  tha  hW  uf  Wijhl  lo  Dirpp*,  31 5, 
Vt*U'iui,dike«i>f,  lil 
chmueli  formed  hy  Die  flowinj  of 

Im  from,  in  1779.  123 
^—  and  Sainini,diffgreiic«in  Ibeir  MBt- 

poilHon,  130 
Vichjr.lertiirv  oolilie  linalam  of,  232 

• dip  of  the  Ucnstriiic  tlntt  il,  233 

VlMDi,  ttxlury  rornUtoni  of,  21,  213 
^—  (|t  o(  Ih*  Itnitrj  .tr.1.  of,  214 
—^  buin,  foiiil  tbclli  of  Uie — sec  Tiblr, 

Anprndix  1. 
VigoUnD.  gjptum  inl*ralr»liBed  viilh  iob- 

Aptniiino  mirlt  ■^  \^9 
ViUuinaDdt,  ihvll*  Found  in  liincitnoc  11,65 
— — liilof  fouU  »hell<  (foin — Appendii 

II- M 
VillBfnncht,  b*y  of,  (arliuy  itnti  tonnd 

-car  Ihe,  135 
Vinrgir  rivgr,  tulphuric  and  RiuMtlicadds, 

ind  oiitle  of  iron,  in  Ihe  wateriof  Ibr, 


VoleaDie   rockf,  didincEioa  bctweta  blu- 
ic  and,  3S9 
nai,  mode  at  conpuling  Ihe  »gt  of, 


Virlei,  U.,  en   the  tertiary  f\ 


a  ot  the 


Vilerbo,  volcanic  luffi  and  aub-Apennine 

nulla  allernalingal,  1^9 
in  of  Ihe  >al»nic  rock*  of,  183 


Volcanic  rockt,  tHntinction  betwen 
menwry  and,  10 

relaiivo  age  of,  how  delermine 

of  Ihe  Val  di  Nolo,  68 

of  Campania,  their  Bgp,  126 

. of«niralFr.i.ee,  2d7 

leccndary,  of  many  diferenl 


lor  Hatuiei,  98 

of  Olol,  in  C»ulo 

nil,   deieribcd— 

M<Froniiapiece,183 

extinct,  of  Sardinia, 

193 

of  the  Lower  Hhin 

e  and    Ihe  EiCel, 

193 

the  reiull  of   nice 

uWe  luuniula. 

tion,  240 

attempt   lo  divide 

hem    into  aote- 

diluviin  and  poal^jlu. 

an,  268 

Volhynia,  lerflar;  format 

on«of,2]S 

VdUi,  M,  on  Ihe  loraa  of  the  Rhine,  151 

Von  Bnch,  U^  on  the  Hi 

el,  201 

on  Ihe  tertiary  (grm 

andPodolia,2l6 

■tionaofVolhynia 

OD  Iho  general  iwige  of  rolcaoic  lines 

over  the  globe,  349 

Von  DecheD,M.,onlheT 

olcanic  district  of 

the  Lower  Rhine,  201 

wKan 


•,316 


hia  objeiliom  to  llie  Ibeory  of  II.  Jo 

BBauinaDl,346,347 
on  Ibo   Comiah  granite    leias — see 

wood<ut  No.  87,  3S5 
Von  Oeynhauten,  hig  map  of  Ihe  Eifel  dit- 

iricl,  193 


Vivlaiii,  ProfeaWf,  (.n  Ih*  ch»(»£tef  of  the 

on  Ibe  toiewie  diurict  ofihe  Rh;ne, 

Sicilkn  flora,  115 

201 

on  Ihe  tartiaiT  ilrala  of  Genoa,  166 

Viliini,  junction  ol^  inclined  lyff  and  hnti- 

OB  the  giinile  velni  ol  Cornwall- 

see  wood-cut  No,  87,  355 

lonlal  lima^lone  near— aee  diagram  No. 

8,70 

Walton,  acdion  of  .belly  crag  near-see 

. changea  eauieJ  by  adike  nf  laia  in 

*ood-c^tNo.31.   174 

argillaceuua  atraU  It,  70 

lamination  of  und  and  loam  near— 

—  a  bed  of  ojsleti  belneen  Iwo  liva- 

see  wood-cul  Nu.  34,  175 

Wirburion,  Mr.,  on  the  Bjgfbot  sand,  280 

Volcanic    breteioa     in      Auvtigne,    how 

Wall,  Oiegory,  his  eiperimenD  on  melled 

formed,  269 

rock),  124,372 

Volcanic  conBlomeraln.  of  the  Val  di  Nolo, 

Weald,  dcnudalioQ  of  ihe  vaHey  of  Ihe, 

73 

285 

now  forming  on  Ihn  shores  ofCaUnia 

and  Ischii,  73 

secondary  rocks  of  the,  dit  isible  inio 

Ore  groups,  286 

Volcaaic  dikei,  strata  altered  by,  70,  366 

section    of   Ihe   valley   of  the^seo 

woodcuts  Noi.  63  and  64,  287,  ^88 

ofrocka  in    Ihe— aee  wouijK:ut  No.  47, 

clay,  i(9  composition,  286 

192 

Volcanic  line',  modem,  not  pirillel,  340 

rocks  of  the,  289 

Volcanic  region  nf  Naples,  changes  which 

alluvium  of  Ihe  valley  o(  Ihe,  295 

it  tiai  undergone  during  tite   laM  20D0 

CKlenl  of  dcnudallon  in  the  .alley  of 

Ih.    :tO.T  .il.T                                       ' 

le,  303,  313 
Wealden,  tecondirj  group,  called  ihe,  325 

organic  remiina  u(  ihe,  3-J3 

ill  great  extent  and  ihickoeis,  329, 

how  depoiiled,  329 

Webster,  Mr.,  on  Ihe  geology  of  the  Isle  of 
Wighi,  18,  315 
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London  and  Htmpshiie 


IS,  278,  •£ 
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WeUiDgion  Valleyi  Aostralia,  breccias  con- 
tiining  remtins  of  mtrtupial  animals 
found  in,  143 

West  Indian  Archipelago,  tertiary  forma- 
tions of  the,  132 

Weji  transverse  valley  of  the,  298,  299 

Whewell,  Rev.  W.,  53 

Wildon,  thickness  of  the  coralline  lime- 
stone of,  214 

Wiltshire,  valleys  of  elevation  in,  308 

Wily,  valley  of  the,  308 

Windi,  ripplennarks  caused  by,  on  the 
dunes  near  Calais— see  wood-cut  No. 
36,  176 

Wrotham  Hill,  height  of,  288 


YarmoQth,  thickneii  of  crag  in  the  cliffs 

near,  172 
Ytrac,  fresh-water  flints  strewed  over  the 

surface  near,  237 

Zaffarana,  valleys  extending  from  the  sum- 
mit of  Etna  to  tlie  neighbourhood  of, 
83 

Zocolaro,  hill  of,  lava  of  Etna  deflected 
from  its  course  by  the— see  wood-cat 
No.  18,  86 

Zoological  provinces,  great  extent  of,  40 

Zoophytes,  recent  jpecies  of,  but  little 
known,  47 


THR  END. 
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